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SIGNIFICANT  happenings  in  Washington  affecting  the  public  in¬ 
terest  are  hidden  behind  the  tremendous  volume  of  official  press 
Jeases,  but  Chicago  Tribune  readers  are  kept  informed  because  the 
Tribune’s  Washington  reporters  get  the  news  that  is  hard  to  get. 

Men  of  character  and  responsibility,  they  are  noted  for  their  aggressive, 
>f-the-beaten-path  performance.  They  are  backed  by  the  editorial  re- 
wurces  and  direction  of  a  newspaper  which  has  no  tie-ups  with  finance, 
f>litics  or  society.  They  are  free  to  probe  for  the  facts  about  anything  in 
Lhe  public  interest — and  the  Tribune  prints  what  their  more  searching 
methods  reveal. 

Readers  are  aware  of  the  Tribune’s  efforts  to  keep  them  informed  of 
wy  significant  development  and  trend  at  the  nation’s  capital.  It  is  one 
ol  the  reasons  why,  every  day  of  the  week,  the  Tribune  sells  hundreds  of 
^Ixwsands  more  copies  than  other  Chicago  newspapers  sell. 


H’ORLD'S  GREATEST  NE  ITS  PA  PER 

net  paid  total  circulation;  Daily,  Over  935,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,475,000 

Find  out  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune's  coverage  ol  Washington  news  is  available  in  your  territory 
"R^igecialized.  unduplicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason, 
***!*.  Sews  Building,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  or  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 
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Panel  Parcel 


. . .  seven  of  the  nation’s  best 


known  cartoonists  in  one  package! . . .  provide 
twenty -eight  drawings  a  month  with  guaranteed 
gags! . . .  All  first  run! . . .  and  you  can  use  them 
one  a  day  or  bunched  several  on  Sunday  . . .  Ask 
about  availability,  samples  and  prices... right  nov 

Chicago  Tribune  York  News 

MIW8  BMIDMO,  N«w  Y«rk  17  ^ 


TRIkUNI  TOWf  R,  OriMfl*  1 1 


A  NATURAL!... 


roR 


mean 


The  Sunpapers  of  Baltimore  are  famous 
for  their  solid-block  coverage.  In  more  than 
4,000  of  the  city’s  blocks,  a  Sunpaper  carrier 
serves  every  home.  In  thousands  more,  he 
serves  all  but  one  or  two  homes. 


Of  course,  this  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story 
of  the  Sunpapers’  dominant  circulation  in 
this  rich  market.  But  it  does  give  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  completeness,  the  thoroughness  of 
the  Sunpaper  Home  Delivery  Service. 


So  if  you  want  your  advertising  to  reach 
the  homes  of  Baltimore,  put  it  in  the 
Sunpapers — morning,  evening,  and  Sunday. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  Revolves  Around  The 


EVENING 


Daily  Circulation  364,779;  Sunday  307,979 
(A.B.C.  Publishers  Statement  Mar.  31,  1949.) 


ilTttkiiw/  Representatives;  Cresmer  i  Woodiearit.  Inc..  New  York.  San  Francisco  H  Los  Angeles:  Osborn.  Scolaro.  Meeker  i  Scott.  Chicago  i  Detroit 
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OIL  KEWSLETTER 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE  NUMBER 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 


OF  A  SERIES 


Next  month,  the  petroleum  industry  will  celebrate  Oil  Progress  Week. 
Beginning  Oct.  16  and  continuing  through  Oct.  22,  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  work  in  oil  will  make  personal  reports  to  the  public  — 
neighbors,  customers,  fellow  townsmen  —  on  the  progress  of  petroleum  ~ 
and  the  progress  petroleum  makes  possible  for  Americans  everywhere. 


Sound  movies,  slide  films,  meetings,  parades,  speeches,  broadcasts, 
news  stories,  pamphlets  and  leaflets  will  tell  the  public  from  coast  to 
coast  the  story  of  oil  and  the  near  miracles  that  take  place  every  day  in 
the  complex  job  of  finding,  producing,  refining,  transportation  and  market¬ 
ing  petroleum.  The  spotlight  will  be  on  petroleum  research  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  advancement  it  promotes  in  many  fields... as  well  as  on  the  rivalry 
among  the  nation's  34,000  oil  companies  which  results  in  more  and  better  oil 
products,  a  more  comfortable  way  of  life  for  us  all.  Refineries  and  oil 
plants  will  hold  open  house  so  the  press  and  public  can  make  a  first  hand 
inspection  of  a  great  American  industry. 


Oil  Progress  Week  is  the  petroleum  industry's  way  of  sharing  its 
honest  pride  and  enthusiasm  about  a  job  well  done.  It's  no  coincidence  that 
the  ninety  greatest  years  of  progress  America  has  known  are  the  ninety  years 
since  the  discovery  of  oil.  Today,  the  American  people  are  consuming  petroleum, 
in  one  form  or  another,  at  the  rate  of  240  million  gallons  every  24  hours. 

To  handle  this  demand,  the  petroleum  industry  has  modernised  and  expanded 
continuously.  For  the  current  year,  it  is  investing  2,1  billion  dollars 
from  earnings  and  other  funds  in  new  equipment,  facilities  and  services  to 
serve  the  public;  that  raises  the  total  for  the  past  three  years,  including 
1949,  to  more  than  six  billion  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  providing 
100  million  dollars  a  year  for  research. 


For  the  news  rooms.  Oil  Progress  Week  will  mean  a  flow  of  plenty  of 
usable  material  for  enterprising  feature  men  and  photographers. 


For  the  advertising  departments.  Oil  Progress  Week  means  increased 
lineage  —  with  specialty  ads,  tie-ins  and  straight  display  ads.  Every  oil 
company  in  the  country  is  being  urged  by  the  industry  to  use  local  news¬ 
papers  in  carrying  this  story  of  progress  to  the  people. 


Free  mats  of  specially  written  ads  are  being  made  available  to  every 
oil  company  and  retail  outlet  in  the  country  through  the  district  offices  of  /||j 

the  Oil  Industry  Information  Committee  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Dallas,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  New  Orleans, 

Philadelphia  and  Tulsa.  Your  advertising  men  are  invited  to  call  the  OIIC 
offices  for  aid  in  preparing  advertising  campaigns  for  Oil  Progress  Week. 
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TITO  TALKS  TO 
THE  MIRROR 

ANOTHER  WORLD  SCOOP 
FOR  AMERICA'S  FASTEST 
GROWING  NEWSPAPER 


,.'Jf tt  FIGHT 
HWAK 


On  August  30  at  the  height  of  the  Russo-Yugoslav  crisis, 
Tito  broke  his  silence  to  give  an  exclusive  interview  to 
The  MIRROR,  Los  Angeles,  by  telephone  from  Belgrade. 

This  editorial  achievement — the  result  of  enterprise,  quick 
thinking  and  timely  know-how — was  yet  another  in  the 
long  line  of  exclusives  which  the  lusty  tabloid  has 
brought  to  Southern  California  in  its  ten  months  of  life. 

News  beats  like  this  bring  more  readers.  But  these 
news  accomplishments  are  only  some  of  the  reasons  why 
The  MIRROR  is  America's  fastest  growing  newspaper. 
MIRROR  circulation  during  August,  slowest  of  the  slow 
summer  months,  reached  an  all-time  high  in  excess 
of  160,000  daily  net  paid. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons,  too,  why  The  MIRROR 
has  now  guaranteed  advertisers  for  six  months  from 
October  11,  its  first  birthday, 

175,000  Average  Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation. 


created 

'’Oores  and 
.dltaria, 

"""’'’•'••'xloy  being 

‘VxHc.ted  to 

the  eterid, 


MIRROR 

LOS  ANGELES 

Virgil  Pinkley  •  Editor  and  Publithor 
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MEMO 

TO  PUBLISHERS; 


Here*s  how  to  back  up  your  rep's  selling  staff 


Because  The  New  York  Times  makes  the  impact 
they  want  to  make  upon  important  advertising 
agency  executives,  more  publications  place 
more  advertising  in  The  Times  than  in  any 
other  daily  newspaper  in  the  country. 

Your  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times 
gives  your  national  representative 
a  valuable  sales  aid  that  makes  his  job  easier 
and  more  effective. 

Because  your  advertising  in  The  Times 
will  reach  not  only  advertising  agency 
decision-makers — those  responsible  for 
major  billings — but  also  a  large  and 
influential  group  of  advertisers  and 
advertising  executives  from  coast-to-coast . 

Expensive?  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the 
low  cost  of  a  consistent,  small-space 
campaign  in  The  Times, 

You  can  get  all  the  facts  from  any 
one  of  our  offices.  Why  not  write  or 
call  us  today? 


Jfcto  ifork  Simcjs 

‘‘Ar-,L  THK  NKWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRIXT  ’ 

FOR  30  YEARS  FIRST  SALESMAN  IN  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  MARKET 
INTERNATIONAL  AIR  EDITION  ON  SALE  DAILY  THROUGHOUT  EUROPE 

New  York  229  West  43rd  Street  •  Boston  140  Federal  Street 
Chicago  333  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Detroit  General  Motors  Building 
Los  Angeles  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  645  South  Flower  Street 
San  Francisco  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Russ  .Building 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


50  Newspaper  Campaigns 
Acclaimed  by  Ad  Bureau 


counted  for  70%  of  the  total 
budget.  Ads  ran  weekly  in  some 
markets,  twice  monthly  in 
others,  and  stressed  low  price 
and  operating  economy. 

Result:  In  the  seven-month 
period  of  the  campaign,  nearly 
5,000  cars  were  sold  in  Canada, 
for  a  total  volume  of  $10,000,- 
000.  Agency  was  McGuire  Ad 
vertising.  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

C  Dial  deodorant  soap  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Chicago  market 
by  Armour  Toiletries  in  Aug.  2, 
1948,  and  subsequently  in  other 
markets.  Full-page  ads  were  run 
in  all  four  Chicago  papers,  some 
in  color,  and  the  aim  was  to 
cover  the  entire  retail  trading 
zone.  Later  ads,  less  than  full- 
page  size  but  still  large-space, 
continued  once  or  twice  a  week 
to  Sept.  21.  Then  frequency 
climbed  to  six  to  10  insertions  a 
week  in  smaller  space.  A  total 
of  $50,474  was  invested  in  news 
paper  space — 75%  of  the  appro¬ 
priation. 

‘Sensational'  Results 

Result:  “Somewhat  sen¬ 
sational,”  to  quote  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Most  Chicago  stores  had  to 
reorder  several  times  in  the 
week  following  the  introduction, 
and  two  months  later  Dial  was 
reported  to  have  captured  a 
"very  satisfactory”  share  of  the 
market.  'The  Chicago  office  ot 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  prepared 
the  campaign. 

•  Servel.  Inc.,  faced  by  a  price 
disadvantage,  sought  to  boost 
sales  of  its  gas  regrigerator  in  the 
Southern  California  area  with  a 
100%  newspaper  campaign.  Ads 
of  1000  and  650  lines  were  run 
weekly  in  10  newspapers  in 
seven  cities  at  a  total  cost  of 
$81,364  via  a  factory-controlled 
cooperative  program  calling  for 
a  per-unit  ad  assessment.  Ads 
were  prepared,  placed  and  paid 
for  by  the  company  and  its 
agency.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn. 

Results:  Sales  reached  an  ali- 
time  high  for  the  area  in  1948, 
with  a  20%  increase  over  1947. 
And  a  survey  by  Fact  Finders 
Associates  six  months  after  the 
ads  started  showed  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  acceptance  built  up  by 
the  campaign,  with  Servel  get¬ 
ting  the  highest  preference  rat¬ 
ing — 21% — among  all  refrig¬ 
erators  brands. 

•  Both  as  a  goodwill  and  as  a 
business-building  campaign, 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Savings  Bank  ran 
a  series  of  monthly  newspaper 
ads  concerning  the  good  relations 
between  the  U.  S.  and  other 
nations  in  the  western  hemi- 

( Continued  on  page  6) 
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'All  Business  Is  Local'  Slogan 
Spurs  Buyer's  Market  Attacks 
By  Samuel  Rovner 

How  Newspaper  Advertis»:g  “No  jury  of  art  directors,’’  the 
helped  U.  S.  and  Canadian  busi-  foreword  states,  “weighed  the 
ness  in  selling  the  buyer’s  mar-  standards  of  ,ayout,  illustration 
ket  in  1948  and  early  1949  is  and  reproduction.  No  jury  of 
given  new  documentation  in  the  copy  chiefs  pondered  whether  or 
11th  annual  “Blue  Book  of  not  the  copy  used  measured  up 
Newspaper  Advertising”,  pub-  to  their  standards  of  perfection, 
lished  this  week  by  the  Bureau  .  .  .  Nor  has  the  size  of  advertis- 
of  Advertising,  American  News-  ing  expenditure  been  in  any  way 
paper  Publishers  Association.  a  factor  in  our  choices.” 

In  releasing  the  112-page  vol-  Indeed,  it  goes  on,  the  Bu- 
ume.  Bureau  Director  Haroid  S.  reau’s  own  counsel  regarding 
Barnes  declared  that  the  50  copy  and  layout  techniques, 
campaigns  cited  “illustrate  in  a  based  on  analyses  of  the  Con- 
very  graphic  way  why  advertis-  tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
ers  in  1948,  for  the  third  sue-  Reading,  are  violated  in  some  of 
cessive  years,  increased  their  the  campaigns — an  indication 
investments  in  newspaper  ad-  that  advertising  skill  is  not  an 
vertising  to  a  new  all-time  exact  science  and  “sometimes 
high."  upsets  the  law  of  averages. 

"The  market-by  market  ap-  Designed  as  a  sort  of  "case- 
jroach  in  national  advertising  book”  for  the  information  of  ad- 
ymbolized  by  the  newspapers’  vertisers  and  agencies,  the  1949 
slogan,  ‘All  Business  Is  Local,’  ”  Blue  Book  covers  considerable 
said  Mr.  Barnes,  “gained  per-  ground  in  its  50  campaigns.  The 
haps  more  impetus  in  1948  than  campaigns  vary  widely,  not  on!y 
in  any  year  on  record.  In  1949’s  as  to  layout  and  copy  tech- 
hrst  half,  with  onset  of  the  buy-  niques,  but  also  as  to  product 
(t’s  market,  the  rate  of  gain  was  lines  represented,  schedule  and 
accelerating.”  coverage  patterns,  sales  appeals. 

The  50  campaigns  chosen  for 

the  Blue  Book  represent  the  Typical  Case  Histories 

work  of  W  different  agencies  and  Typical  of  the  variety  present 
xlude  15  classifications  of  na-  in  the  book  are  the  campaigns 
-.mal  advertising.  In  making  its  illustrated  here: 
aoices  the  Bureau  points  out  «  Austin  Motor  Co.  of  Canada, 
a  a  foreword,  emphasis  was  Ltd.,  in  a  campaign  running 
paced  on  results  obtained  by  from  March  through  September, 
he  advertisers  and  on  the  prac-  used  1800-line  ads  in  30  news- 
.(ai  advertising  ingredients  in  papers  in  19  Canadian  cities.  The 
aeir  success.  $’78,000  spent  in  newspapers  ac- 
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Small  space,  big  sales 


Bureau  'Blue  Book' 

continued  from  page  5 


sphere.  Three  daily  and  three 
weekly  papers  got  70%  of  the 
total  budget  spent  in  Troy  and 
four  nearby  cities. 

Result:  Although  business 

was  completely  subordinated  to 
the  public  relations  theme,  the 
ads  brought  numerous  inquiries 
which  led  to  new  accounts. 
During  the  year,  the  Troy 
bank’s  deposits  increased  9.3%, 
compared  with  a  statewide  aver¬ 
age  of  5.3%,  and  the  number  of 
depositors  went  up  6.09%,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  2%  average  in¬ 
crease.  The  agency  was  Do- 
remus  &  Co. 

Small  Space  Success 

•  Cited  as  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  success  with  small 
space  and  a  small  budget  was 
the  campaign  of  American  Pop 
Corn  Co.  for  Jolly  Time  pop 
corn.  Ads  of  14  and  21  lines 
were  run  weekly  in  1,100  daily 
newspapers  across  the  country 
in  two  13-week  drives.  News¬ 
paper  cost  was  $52,509,  68%  of 
the  total  appropriation.  The 
balance  of  the  fund  went  into 
magazines. 

Result:  In  almost  every 

market  where  advertising  was 
placed,  sales  rose  consistently, 
and  although  the  company  has 
expanded  production,  it  still 
cannot  fully  meet  the  demand. 
Agency  is  Buchanan  -  Thomas 
Advertising  Co.,  Omaha. 

•  With  competition  from  home 
laundries  and  launderettes  get¬ 
ting  stiifer,  a  group  of  Balti¬ 
more  laundries,  banded  together 
as  the  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  In¬ 
stitute,  undertook  a  campaign  of 
weekly  large-space  newspaper 
ads  to  maintain  and,  if  possible, 
increase  their  volume.  Ads  ran 
throughout  the  year  in  full-page 
and  1,500-line  size  in  two  Bal¬ 
timore  newspapers  at  a  cost  of 
$21,000 — 95%  of  the  appropri¬ 
ation. 

Result:  While  laundries  in 

other  cities  showed  losses  of 
volume  in  1948,  the  Baltimore 
group's  members  maintained 
1947  volume  or  topped  it.  So 
successful  was  the  campaign 
considered  that  laundry  groups 
in  other  cities  adopted  it  or 
used  it  as  a  pattern  for  their 
own.  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more.  was  the  agency. 

Among  the  agencies  respon¬ 
sible  for  Blue  Book  campaigns. 
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Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  was  the 
leader  with  three  citations. 
Represented  by  two  campaigns 
apiece  were  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son; 
Cline  Advertising  Service; 
BBDO:  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.;  Jo¬ 
seph  Katz  Co.;  Ketchum.  Mac¬ 
Leod  &  Grove,  Inc.;  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  and  Walter  Weir, 
Inc. 

Again,  groceries  led  the  prod¬ 
uct  classifications  with  13  cam¬ 
paigns.  Automotive  was  second 
with  seven.  Others  represented 
are  financial  and  insurance,  in¬ 
dustrial,  appliances,  liquor,  wine 
and  beer,  drugs  and  toilet 
goods,  government,  publications, 
public  utilities,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  transportation,  travel, 
and  wearing  apparel. 

Ten  of  the  cited  campaigns 
dealt  with  public  relations. 
These  included  a  Revere  Copper 
&  Brass,  Inc.,  drive  aimed  at 
saturation  coverage  of  its  five 
plant-cities,  with  monthly  ads 
of  1,200  and  1,000  lines. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
used  newspaper  advertising  to 
help  effect  smoothly  the  largest 
simultaneous  number-change  in 
the  Bell  System’s  history;  also 
cited  is  a  Chesapeake  &  Po¬ 
tomac  Telephone  Co.  campaign 
explaining  why  extension 
phones  were  being  offered  while 
some  people  were  still  waiting 
for  installation  of  service. 

In  the  apparel  category,  Mc- 
Kettrick-Williams  reported  that 
a  campaign  of  full-color  Sunday 
newspaper  ads  brought  sales  in¬ 
creases  while  the  retail  dress 
market  as  a  whole  experienced 
a  downward  trend.  One  ad, 
the  Blue  Book  says,  sold  84,- 
000  drseses  for  a  total  of  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

To  make  the  book  more  read¬ 
ily  usable  by  advertisers  and 
agencies,  a  cross-index  has  been 
included,  which  covers  product 
classifications,  agencies,  adver¬ 
tisers,  coupons  and  special  of¬ 
fers.  layout  and  copy  techniques, 
continuity,  frequency,  ad  sizes. 


Schick  Offers 
Merchandising 
Prizes  to  Media 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  by 
Schick,  Inc.,  for  the  three  best 
merchandising  programs  by 
newspapers  in  connection  with 
a  new  campaign  on  Schick  Elec¬ 
tric  Shavers. 

Announcement  of  the  unusual 
project  was  made  last  week  to 
25  newspaper  representatives  in 
New  York,  who  were  called  to¬ 
gether  by  the  agency.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  to 
hear  details  of  the  campaign. 
Already  the  response  from 
newspapers,  including  requests 
for  merchandising  aids,  has 
been  “splendid,”  Account  Exec¬ 
utive  Kent  Dennan  told  E  &  P. 

In  other  media  meetings, 
campaign  plans  and  prize 
awards  were  announced  to  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  groups. 

Declaring  “This  is  new  money 
for  your  newspapers,”  BBDO 
executives  pointed  out  that  this 
would  mark  the  first  large-scale 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  by 
a  manufacturer  of  electric  shav¬ 
ers.  The  company  will  use  50 
newspapers  this  fall  in  39  key 
Schick  markets.  First  news¬ 
paper  schedule  provides  for  3,- 
200  lines  of  display  plus  13 
weekly  comic  strips. 

Also  on  schedule  are  one- 
minute  radio  and  TV  spots  and 
18  magazines. 

Mr.  Dennan  and  Jack  McKay 
of  BBDO’s  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  staff,  urged  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  seek  local  tie-in 
advertising  from  dealers.  Re¬ 
sults  will  count  “heavily,”  they 
said,  in  determining  Schick’s 
future  advertising  program.  Ra¬ 
dio  representatives  were  told 
the  same. 

This  will  be  BBDO’s  first 
campaign  for  Schick. 


Radio  Told  to  Step  Up 
Its  Bid  for  the  Ad  $ 


White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. 
Va. — Today’s  market  conditions 
offer  radio  and  television  broad¬ 
casters  great  new  opportunities 
for  exoansion  as  advertising  me 
dia,  Niles  Trammell,  president 
of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  told  the  network’s  affiliates 
in  convention  here  this  week. 

The  business  scare  of  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  fal.se  and 
unnece.ssary  to  begin  with,  is 
over,  Mr.  Trammell  declared. 

He  called  on  broadcasting  in¬ 
dustry  to  revitalize  its  selling 
and  promotion  efforts  to  win  the 
race  for  the  advertising  dollar. 

“Radio  is  economical — a  bet¬ 
ter  buy  than  ever  before,  abso¬ 
lutely  and  comparatively,”  he 
es.serted.  "Since  1939,  the  NBC 
network’s  cost  per  thousand 
listeners  has  decreased  23*’^.  The 
cost  per  thousand  for  the  largest 
weekly  magazine  has  increa.sed 
17%  with  daily  newspapers  up 
7%  during  the  some  period. 

“Finally,  radio  is  getting  big¬ 
ger  all  the  time.  In  the  past 
three  years  over  5,000,000  fami¬ 


lies  have  been  added  to  the  ra¬ 
dio  population.  .  .  .  Even  in  1951, 
the  radio  homes  without  tele¬ 
vision  will  exceed  the  total  ra¬ 
dio  homes  of  1946.  .  .  .  Certainly 
for  the  next  few  years,  radio 
will  continue  to  be  the  most 
massive  and  economical  of  all 
media  and  the  best  buy  for  most 
advertisers.” 

NBC’s  policy  as  a  network 
calls  for  giving  its  radio  and 
television  operations  every  op¬ 
portunity  and  encouragement 
for  continued  growth.  Mr.  Tram¬ 
mell  explained.  In  sound  broad¬ 
casting,  he  said,  this  means 
more  vigorous  and  effective  sales 
campaigns,  more  creative  pro¬ 
gramming,  more  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  requirements  and 
compasition  of  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence,  continuing  a  substantial 
investment  in  support  of  the  ra¬ 
dio  effort,  and  the  elimination 
of  waste -and  frills. 

Today,  he  .said.  NBC  has  19% 
hours  on  television  sold  to  28 
advertisers,  compared  with  8% 
sold  to  18  advertisers  a  year  ago. 


Newspaper 

Campaigns 

Birds  Eye 

General  Foods’  Birds  Eyj. 
Snider  division  will  launch  this 
month  what  it  calls  the  “large# 
and  most  extensive  advertisiq 
campaign  in  the  history  of  tl! 
frozen  food  industry.” 

With  a  budget  10%  above  las 
year’s,  the  company  will  ua 
every  major  medium;  magazine 
—more  frequent  ads  and  large 
space;  newspapers— weekly  adi 
in  105  papers  in  90  cities;  out 
door  posters — first  large  scait 
use  by  Birds  Eye  after  succea- 
ful  tests  in  Los  Angeles  ara, 
with  space  scheduled  in  116 
marketing  areas;  radio— spot 
announcements  over  99  statiom 
in  51  cities;  television — spots  no 
27  stations. 


Schaefer  Pale  Dry 

F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Co, 
has  just  started  the  heavies 
promotion  in  its  history  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  Pale  Dry  com 
panion  to  its  “golden”  brew. 

Full-page  ads  in  New  York 
City  metropolitan  newspapen 
will  proclaim  “It’s  Coming' 
(date  is  Sept.  12),  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  schedule  of  weekly 
“It’s  Here”  ads.  The  company 
has  also  provided  a  heavy  bud 
get  for  outdoor,  radio,  tele 
vision  and  point-of-sale  adve 
tising. 

Agency  is  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn. 


Lever  Contest 

The  15th  anniversary  of  Lin 
Radio  Theatre  is  the  occasira 
for  another  Lever  Brothers  co^ 
test,  this  time  to  select  the  most 
beautiful  15-year-old  girl  in  tte 
country. 

C  i  t  y  -  by  -  city  preliminary 
choices  will  be  publicized  a 
1500-line  newspaper  ads,  aid 
the  public  will  vote  in  grocery 
stores.  Starting  Oct.  3,  stoms 
will  get  proofs  of  the  inital 
newspaper  ad,  and  special  250- 
line  drop-in  ads  have  been  pf^ 
pared  for  use  by  dealers. 

Strong  radio  support  will  be 
given  throughout  the  coritesfa- 
eluding  a  15th  anniversiry 
broadcast  Oct.  17  during  wh^ 
listeners  will  be  told  to  look  in 
their  newspapers  for  the  ids 
showing  local  winners. 


ASR  Campaigns 

American  Safety  Razor  Com 
has  prepared  two  intensive  effl- 
paigns,  one  on  the  new  ^ 
penser  pack  for  its  Silver  SW 
blades,  the  other  on  its  lin® " 
cigarette  lighters. 

The  dispenser  “Whiz-P^ 
will  be  plugged  m  doubfr 
spread,  full-page  and  LOOO'w* 
ads  during  October,  NovemK*. 
and  December  in  123  new* 
papers  and  11  magazines,  _ 
well  as  in  69  marked  se^ 
by  American  Weekly, 
Week  and  Parade.  RuthrauC* 
Ryan  has  the  account. 

ASR’s  lighters  will  be  ad^ 
tised  in  American  Weekly  a* 
Sunday  magazine  sections  mj* 
cities,  three  national  magaano. 
nn#!  in  19  CltiCS. 
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for  papers  of  less  than  30,000 
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Baker  Named  GM 

Louisville.  Ky. — Lisle  Baker, 
Jr.,  47,  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Courier-Ioumal 
and  the  Louisville  Times  on 
Sept.  1.  The  title  had  been 
inactive  since  Mark  Ethridge 
moved  up  to  publisher  in 
1942.  Mr,  Baker  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the 
publishing  company,  which 
he  joined  in  193G.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 


V  Editors,  two  weeks, 

Witn  One  on  Business  •  Managing  Editors  and  News 

Editors,  two  weeks,  opening 

American  Press  Institute  of  sistant  to  the  publisher,  Boston  May  1. 

Columbia  University  has  an-  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler.  •  Management  and  Costs,  for 

nounced  a  program  of  six  sem-  Alex  T.  Primm,  production  papers  of  less  than  50,000  cir- 
inars  for  newspaper  executives  manager,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-  culation,  one  week,  opening 

to  be  conducted  during  its  Dispatch.  May  22. 

fourth  year  of  operation.  The  F.  W.  Schaub,  general  man-  Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  the 
first  of  the  series  will  be  a  ager,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Institute,  invited  publishers  of 
Seminar  on  Management  and  Review.  all  American  dailies  to  send 

Costs.  It  will  open  Monday,  John  C.  A.  Watkins,  assist-  nien  to  seminars  or  to  come 
Sept.  12,  with  the  following  ant  to  the  publisher.  Providence  themselves.  He  emphasized  that 
members:  (R.  I. )  Journal  and  Evening  the  Institute  would  welcome 

Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  vicepresi-  Bulletin.  nominations  from  newspapers 

dent  and  general  manager.  The  seminar  will  be  conduct-  not  participating  in  the  past  as 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Jour-  ed  by  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  well  as  from  the  151  newspaper 
nol  and  Times.  associate  director  of  the  Insti-  organizations  already  repre- 

Fnp  J.  Barnes,  comptroller,  tute.  The  subjects  for  discus-  sented. 

CincmruKt  (O.)  Enquirer.  sion  will  include:  •  Production  The  principal  change  made  in 

Harry  Brooks  Bradley,  busi-  costs  and  costs  of  major  depart-  the  Institute’s  program  this  year 
?  n  a  g  e  r,  Birmingham  ments.  has  been  to  r^uce  the  average 

(Ala.)  riews  and  Age-Herald.  •  Coordination  among  depart-  length  of  seminars.  The  fees 

general  ments  in  production  and  in  car-  for  attending  seminars  remain 

/r>_\  rying  out  basic  policy.  at  $180  for  a  one  week  pro- 

•  Labor  relations,  with  em-  gram  and  $360  for  a  two  week 

phasis  on  labor  negotiations.  program.  A  seminar  member’s 

•  Personnel  relations,  with  fee  covers  a  room  and  meals  as 


business  manager,  Denver 
(Col.)  Post. 

John  J.  Corson,  circulation 
iirector,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post. 

W.  A.  Dealey,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Dallas  ( Tex. ) 
Homing  News. 

Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  New  York  Times. 

Edward  L.  Gaylord,  secre- 
ta^-treasurer,  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Clarence  E.  Gilroy,  business 
manager,  San  Francisco  Chron- 
Klt. 

Arthur  t.  Gormley,  business 
msMger  and  vicepresident,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une. 

(Xeta  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
J^icepresident,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Port. 

Otto  Fred  Loeffler, 

(Pa.)  Times, 

G.  Prescott  Low  i 
measurer,  Quincy  (Mi 
triot-Ledger. 

Donald  p.  Miller,  executive 
I^PI«i<lent,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
^■Chronicle  Newspapers. 

I  Lawrence  j.  O’Connell,  as- 
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auditor. 
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Bonwit  Teller  Vogue: 
Ads  Sell  High  Fashion 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  Newspaper  adver 
tising  is  slated  for  a  key  role  in 
establishing  Bonwit  Teller.  Chi¬ 
cago.  as  the  latest  “high  fashion" 
women’s  specialty  shop,  recently 
opened  here  opposite  the  his¬ 
toric  Watertower  on  Upper  Mi¬ 
chigan  Ave. 

One  of  five  shops  located  in 
New  York  City,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  Bonwit  Teller,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  relying  on  newspaper 
ads  to  tell  the  story  of  its  fash¬ 
ion  leadership  to  Chicago 
women. 

Release  Chicago  Ads  First 

"The  campaign  planned  for 
Chicago  is  unusual  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  E&P  was  informed  by 
Bonwit  Teller  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Contrary  to  general  procedure, 
fall  fashion  ads  are  being  re¬ 
leased  in  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  well  in  advance  of  their 
release  in  New  York,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Bonwit  group. 

First  fashion  ad  appeared 
Sept.  5  (Labor  Day)  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  Bonwit  Chicago 
ads  have  their  own  signature, 
distinct  from  Bonwit  stores  in 
other  cities.  Chicago  ads  carry 
a  drawing  of  the  Watertower,  a 
(Chicago  landmark,  behind  the 
Bonwit  Teller  logo. 

Mlajority  of  the  ads  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Daily  News.  First  fash¬ 
ion  copy  was  introduced  in  two 
seven-column  ads  on  facing 
pages.  Closely  guarded  until  its 
release  last  Monday,  the  initial 
ads  in  the  Bonwit  campaign 
signalled  an  important  depart- 
ture  from  established  high  fash¬ 
ion  advertising. 

Sell  Fashion  First 

The  new  campaign  utilizes  a 
factual,  editorial  technique  that 
aims  at  selling  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise  rather  than  just  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Instead  of  loose  layout,  im¬ 
pressionistic  art  and  copy  com¬ 
monly  used,  Bonwit  Teller  ads 
select  and  report  the  newest  and 
best  of  high  fashion,  giving 
authoritative  information,  both 
in  concisely- worded  copy  and  in 
framed,  detailed  illustrations. 
Layout  is  clean-lined,  thoroughly 
modern  and  elegant  in  appear¬ 
ance,  in  keeping  with  the 
quality  of  merchandise  offered 
of  sale. 

Advertising  for  Bonwit  Tel¬ 
ler’s  new  shop  got  off  to  a  rous¬ 
ing  start  here  two  weeks  before 
the  store  opened  on  Aug.  24. 
with  newspaper  ads  that  result¬ 
ed  in  the  opening  of  more  than 
10,000  charge  accounts. 

Ran  Page  of  Coupons 

The  initial  full-page  ad  in  the 
Tribune  was  composed  of  12 
identical  coupon  applications  for 
charge  accounts,  headlined:  “If 
you  have  an  account  with  any 
store  in  Chicago,  you  can  have 
an  account  at  Bonwit  Teller.” 
Only  reference  asked  was  the 


name  of  any  Chicago  store 
where  respondent  had  charge 
account. 

Smaller,  four-coupon  ads  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Tribune  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  Success  of  this 
drive  for  charge  accounts  had 
its  roots  in  the  technique  used 
when  Bonwit  Teller  opened  its 
Boston  store. 

There,  a  charge  account  was 
offered  on  the  customer’s  initial 
purchase  in  the  store.  This  was 
later  backed  up  by  a  series  of 
single  coupon  ads  in  the  Boston 
newspapers.  The  fine  response 
obtained  by  this  method  gave 
rise  to  the  broader  Chicago 
campaign,  E&P  was  told. 

Hoving-Rudolph-Fab  Team 
Back  of  the  aggressive  adver¬ 
tising  program  of  Bonwit  Teller 
is  the  three-man  team  of  Hov¬ 
ing-Rudolph-Fab.  More  properly, 
the  team  consists  of  two  men 
and  one  woman: 

Walter  Hoving,  president  of 
Hoving  Corp.,  which  owns  Bon¬ 
wit  Teller;  Roy  M.  Rudolph, 
president  of  Bonwit  Teller,  Inc.; 
and  Olga  Fab,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

It  is  these  three  who  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  $2,- 
000,000  structure  in  Chicago  and 
for  the  forceful  advertising  and 
merchandising  techniques  which 
are  fast  becoming  character¬ 
istic  of  the  entire  Bonwit  Teller 
operation. 

Feature  Drowing  Room  Selling 

Behind  them  are  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  established 
stores  in  New  York,  White 
Plains  and  Palm  Beach,  the 
successful  conversion  of  the  old 
New  England  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  into  an  elegant 
women’s  specialty  shop  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  distinctive  opening 
here  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  store  design  is 
based  on  a  new  principle  in  re¬ 
tailing,  “drawing  room  selling,” 
which  has  proved  successful  in 
Bonwit  Teller’s  other  stores  in 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  building  is  divided  into 
salons  so  that  each  department 
is  actually  a  separate  room.  Dec¬ 
orations  are  especially  designed 
to  approximate  the  surround¬ 
ings  in  which  the  clothes  will 
be  worn. 

The  rooms  are  furnished  as 
informal  living  rooms,  libraries, 
salons  and  formal  drawing 
rooms.  Fine  woods,  fabrics,  crys¬ 
tal  chandeliers  create  the  atmos¬ 
phere;  antiques  from  France, 
England,  Italy  ( many  of  them 
museum  pieces)  add  dignity. 
The  store’s  parking  area  offers 
patrons  facilities  for  100  cars. 
Kathryn  B.  Pettingill  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  store.  Still 
ahead  are  two  new  stores,  one 
in  Cleveland,  which  will  be 
opened  next  year,  and  one  for 
Houston,  still  on  the  planning 
boards. 


Eric  W.  Cheadle,  left,  general 
manager  of  Kemsley  Newspapers, 
and  Clement  B.  Livingston,  editor 
of  Glasgow  Evening  News  and  a 
director  of  Kemsley,  are  among 
European  journalists  touring  the 
U.  S.  as  guests  of  American  Over¬ 
seas  Airlines. 


From  Germany  are  Rudolf  Kues- 
termeier,  left,  chief  editor  of  Die 
Welt,  and  Maximilian  Mueller- 
labusch,  chief  editor  of  Der 
Abend,  Berlin's  largest  evening 
daily. 

49  European 
Newsmen  Tour 
U.  S.  for  2  Weeks 

San  Francisco  —  Forty-nine 
European  newspapermen  began 
a  two-weeks’  tour  of  the  United 
States  here  Sept.  6,  26  hours 
after  their  departure  from  Lon¬ 
don  aboard  the  Flagship  Europa, 
as  guests  of  American  Overseas 
Airlines. 

Their  first  reception  was  in 
the  San  Francisco  Press  Club. 
After  a  coast  tour,  they  will  go 
east  via  Fort  Worth  and  Detroit 
to  reach  Washington  Sept.  15 
for  a  state  dinner  as  guests  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club.  Their 
concluding  reception  will  be  in 
New  York  Sept.  16,  with  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  New  York  Times 
Sept.  17. 

Welcomed  here  by  press  club 
officers,  the  group  presented 
gifts  from  Europe:  A  London 
Press  Club  mug  from  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  London  Evening  News;  a 
briar  stick  from  the  Irish  dele¬ 
gation,  by  Frank  Geary,  Irish 
Independent;  French  wine  by 
Gaston  Gelis,  France  Presse, 
and  a  plaid  tie  by  James  M. 
Watson,  Edinburgh  Scotsman. 
Presentations  also  were  made 
on  behalf  of  Belgian.  Danish, 
Finnish,  German,  Dutch,  Italian, 
Luxembourg.  Norwegian.  Swed¬ 
ish  and  Swiss  delegations. 

Seven  from  England  comprise 
the  largest  group  in  the  15- 
country  delegation.  They  in¬ 
clude  Eric  Cheadle,  general 
manager,  Kemsley  Newspapers; 
John  Hallows,  London  Daily 
Mail;  Stephan  Schimanski, 
World  Review:  William  M.  Tow- 
ler,  London  Daily  Herald;  Vic¬ 
tor  Weisz,  London  News  Chron¬ 
icle;  A.  P.  Wadsworth,  Manches¬ 
ter  Guardian;  Mr.  Marshall. 
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Chicago  Starts 
Paid  Listings 
In  Radio  Logs 

Chicago — Sponsored  radio  and 
television  listings  began  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Herald- American  Sept.  6.  They 
will  appear  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  of  both  news 
papers  under  a  policy  of  per 
mitting  sponsors  to  use  from 
three  to  14  lines  of  paid  space 

Similar  paid  listings  will  begin 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  11,  and  in  the  Clii- 
cago  Daily  News,  starting  Sept 
12.  Rates  vary  from  $2  a  line 
daily  and  $2.50  on  Sunday  in 
the  Tribune,  to  $1.25  a  line  in 
the  Herald- American  and  Daily 
News  and  $1.40,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  in  the  Sun-Times.  (E&P, 
Aug.  27,  p  56). 

Daily  listings  of  programs  of 
the  major  stations  will  be 
carried  as  a  public  service  as  is 
the  past  by  all  Chicago  dailies 
Under  the  paid  listing  plan, 
sponsors  who  wish  to  give  read 
ers  additional  information  of 
their  radio  and  TV  shows  may 
do  so  by  inserting  paid  ads  in 
the  radio  and  television  direc¬ 
tories  of  the  Chicago  papers. 

The  Tribune  started  with  23 
listings,  including  five  for  pro¬ 
grams  broadcast  over  WGN, 
Tribune  station.  The  Herald- 
American  had  three  paid  list¬ 
ings  the  first  day.  Under  the 
plan,  open  to  all  sponsors,  and 
all  44  radio  and  four  television 
stations  in  the  Chicago  area,  ad¬ 
vertisers  may  take  from  thr« 
to  14  lines.  Paid  listings  are 
starred  and  appear  at  the  begin 
ing  of  each  time  bracket. 

"The  steady  growth  down  the 
years  in  the  number  of  stations 
longer  programming  schedules 
and  increased  sponsorship  a' 
shows,”  explained  C.  E.  McKif 
trick.  Tribune  advertisinf 
manager,  “have  increased  the 
problems  of  providing  adequate 
and  fair  radio  listing  coverage. 
Any  expansion  of  the  listing 
had  to  be  balanced  with  tie 
growth  of  other  departments  rf 
the  paper. 

“In  view  of  these  problens, 
together  with  the  increased  c^ 
of  newsprint,  the  paid  listiq 
system  was  devised  so  that  aJ 
advertisers  who  wish  can  ha* 
access  to  space  in  the  program 
listing  feature.  This  system  w 
offer  greater  service  than  bj- 
fore  to  readers  and  sponsors. 

Phila.  Bulletin  Runs 
72  Pages  as  Unit 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Ph'k 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  pr^ 
ed  a  72-page  paper  Tuesday 
Sept.  6,  and  described  it  as  t* 
largest  daily  newspaper  eve 
published  in  Philadelphia  as  i 
complete  ready-to-read  * 
it  came  off  the  presses.  AD0» 
75%  of  the  advertising  was  ir 
cal  retail.  .  u 

Previously,  tfie  Bulletin  couB 
print  only  up  to  64  pages  in  o 
unit,  but  an  improvement  m  w 
press  equipment  now 
sible  an  80-page  paper,  withon 
the  necessity  of  in-serts. 
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How  NEA,  Inc.  Bankrolled 
Shirley  May’s  Channel  Swim 

Ferguson  Says  $3,000  Spent 
For  Fares,  Food  and  Family 
By  Jane  McMoster 


moter  and  well- 
heeled  guard¬ 
ian  angel  in 
Shirley  May 
France’s  attempt 
to  swim  the 
English  Chan¬ 
nel. 

He  dispatched 
steaks  daily, 
sent  money  to 
Shirley  May’s 
mother  to  keep 
the  Somerset. 
Mass,  wolf  from 
the  door,  and 


Fred  S.  Ferguson 


Manager  Fred  Ferguson  of  before  the  scheduled  sailing. 

Service,  Inc.  was  some-  There  it  all  came  out:  there  was 
thing  akin  to  dietitian,  pro-  no  money  for  the  second-class 

moter  and  well-  _  tickets  that  were  being  held. 

'  Producer  Edward  Small  of 
!  United  Artists,  on  Mr.  Worner's 
urging,  had  signed  an  agreement 
to  pay  1,000  pounds  on  the 
party's  arrival  in  England  for 
the  right  to  say  that  the  girl 
was  the  “amphibious  press 
agent”  of  the  company's  new 
movie  “Black  Magic”  and  for  a 

movie  option.  But  that  was  Fred  S.  Ferguson 

pounds,  not  dollars. 

Mr.  Ferguson  said  he  disliked  Acuities:  some  disagreement  on 

tne  somerset,  the  movie  tie-in  and  his  first  re-  her  training  procedure;  bad 

Mass,  wolf  from  Lewis  action  was  to  call  the  whole  weather;  and  a  delay  due  to  a 

the  door,  and  thing  oft'.  But  still  convinced  it  monthly  occurrence  peculiar  to 

ante-ed  $750  for  second-class  was  a  “helluva  good  story”,  he  women.  Snide  remarks  were 
tickets  for  the  France  party’s  agreed  to  advance  $750  to  be  starting  about  the  delay,  which 
trip  over.  He  topped  it  all  off  repaid  out  of  the  $1,500  NEA  was  “due  to  purely  natural  and 
by  dispatching  $600  on  Sept.  7  would  owe.  if  she  made  the  unavoidable  causes,”  he  said, 
to  get  the  unsuccessful  swimmer  swim  or  out  of  the  English  just  about  the  time  that  Mrs. 
and  friends  back  home.  pounds  due  from  “Black  Magic.”  France  wrote  for  some  more 

His  largesse,  completely  un-  Next  morning,  day  of  the  sail-  money.  So  NEA  dispatched  an- 
called  for  in  his  contract  for  ing,  the  lawyer  had  to  dash  over  other  $200  to  her  in  ^merset. 
signed  articles  from  the  17-year-  to  NEA  to  get  the  money,  then  Original  plans  had  called  for 
old,  was  due  to  a  belief  he  buy  the  tickets  for  the  six  mem-  the  swim  to  be  completed  by 
stuck  to  throughout:  “It’s  a  bers  of  the  France  party.  (Shir-  Aug.  20 — and  with  the  delay 
great  human  interest  story.”  ley  May,  her  father,  her  coach,  beyond  that  date,  Mr.  Ferguson 

‘Well  Worth  the  Money'  Worner,  a  chaperon,  and  man-  said  he  figured  the  party  was 

Uo  ,  Tj., _  ager. )  getting  low  on  funds  again.  (He 

the  news  service  nut  uo  an  another  conference  it  had  learned  that  Shirley  May’s 

nroximatelv  $3  000  fnd  rnefiftPv  decided  that  officials  of  chaperon  had  taken  only  $50 

?5“.ed''LS'’“-th"aVr"S  ‘’"‘1 

involved  But  hp  aHHpH  •  “Wa  pounds  of  stosk  with  thorn  to  woro. 

think  it  was  well  worth  the  swimmer’s  high  pro-  “They  said  with  $600  they 

™ney  The  N^  seriirl which  requirements  and  Mr.  Fer-  could  get  home.’  Mr.  Ferguson 

Zt  only  to  chekte)  lot  T  guson  agreed  to  furnish  12  dozen  told  E  &  P  on  Sept.  7.  “So  we 

Sous^Dlav  he  ^id^  *  *  hardboiled  eggs  for  the  trip,  had  that  amount  turned  over  to 

contracf  with  Shirlev  ®  London  today.’ 

MTwLTr  «  000'down’‘‘S  Some  Wri,„. 

M»0  jddltlonal  I,  she  auocded-  *»"•>'>'  Mr.  Ferguson  has  been  a  little 

news  serviM^wa.  to  hfoe’daned  So  Mr,  Ferguson  arranged  peeved  with  columnists  who 
aeries  X  exc  Ss?ve  .'pS  »“£■  »  meat  produce  house  to  fi^d 

Jidwe-  right.  The  contract  was  uP  J  ‘'„“,‘'='r,eS"'p|ck^  St  smBer  Sa^fKletaefto 

to  go  on  until  she  did  or  didn’t  inveotMte  the  familv’c  .situation 


Stories  or  90  days  which  in  turn  was  responsible  cial  arrangements  he  knew  of 

Shirley  Mayt  trio  was  nre-  delivering  it  to  a  special  were  those  with  NEA,  with 

sumably  all  let  and  .mderwrft  Pan  American  flight.  United  Artists  and  with  a  watch 

ton  tennn’  underwrit  r.  j  T  a  IT  company  ( to  wear  their  under- 

hpr  *  au ^ friBod  of  Funds  Low  at  Home  water  watch.)  But  apparently 

j®  time  the  con-  Suddenly,  according  to  Mr.  there  was  no  advance  on  the 

VTr  signed,  according  to  Ferguson,  he  got  word  from  Mr.  deal  with  the  watch  company, 

rerguson.  France  in  Dover  who  had  had  he  said. 

•  Emergency  Meeting  a  letter  from  his  wife  in  Som^-  ^750  advanced  for  the 

But  it  wasn’t  long  before  Mr.  ®®^'  tickets  across  was  repaid  ( out 

Ferguson  and  Executive  Editor  having  trouble  supporting  English  pounds)  but  what 

^yd  Lewis  of  NEA  got  a  !u®  youn^r  ®hftdren  on  ^jth  the  $600  for  the  return 

to  play  the  roles  of  rich  ^^.®  *  week  she  earned  oper-  ^^.jp  $400  to  Mrs.  France, 

uncles.  ating  a  sewing-inachine  in  a  steaks  and  cables  and  ex- 

France’s  friend — the  fonri  penses  of  a  ghost  writer  and 

$5,0()0  underwriter —  ^  rushed  a  check  for  $200  photographer,  the  whole  thing 

had  closer  to  a  nickel,  Mr.  Fer-  Somerset  and  told  thena  on  g^j^jg  jg  about  $3,000  for  the 
found  out,  and  ’Ted  Worn-  ^^®  side  so  they  wouldn  t  news  service. 

b»n  ®  agent,  hadn’t  worrj^  .  .  Around  NEA.  they  humor- 


i 


press  agent,  hadn’t  •  »tva  1,  ♦  Around  NEA.  they  humor— 

UD  lurraf^  succcssful  in  lining  In  Dciyer,  where  NPA  kept  a  gggjy  refer  to  the  whole  thing 
up  lucrahve  deals.  staff  photographer  and  glmst  3^  ..^g  vicissitudes  of  handlini 

Leonard  writer  for  Shirley,  everybody  3  channel  story.”  But  Mr.  Fer- 
yer  hpiH*"’  a  law-  was  getting  into  the  act  on  gyggji  has  staunchly  maintained 

S’wSm"  ®'"®«'g®'^cy  meet-  the  news  story  by  this  time.  “Wrong- way  Corrigan’s 

L*wi«  in  MP  a' ®“t,  Mr.  Fergu.5on  continued,  party  wasn’t  very  well  organ 
in  NEA  offices  the  night  Shirley  May  was  having  her  dif-  ized  either." 

^I^ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  10,  1949 


Robert  Musel.  left.  U.  P.  corres¬ 
pondent,  talks  with  Shirley  May 
France  and  her  press  agent,  Ted 
Worner,  at  Dover,  Eng. 

Channel  Swim  Covered 
By  Varied  Techniques 
By  Robert  Musel 
United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 
London  —  News  coverage  of 
Shirley  May  France’s  Channel¬ 
swimming  attempt  this  week 
matched  the  ballyhoo  of  the 
event.  It  ranged  from  the 
bizarre  to  the  incredible. 

About  100  reporters  and  news 
photographers,  in  planes,  boats 
and  on  shore,  covered  the  take¬ 
off,  the  swim  and  the  landing. 
To  follow  every  step,  or  stroke, 
they  used  walkie-talkies,  carrier 
pigeons,  ship-to-shore  phones, 
marine  radio,  rocket  signals, 
speedboats,  planes  and  one  as¬ 
tronomical  telescope. 

The  main  problem  was  com¬ 
municating  between  the  craft 
following  Shirley  May  and  the 
newsmen  ashore.  Neither  of  the 
two  boats — the  ancient  100-foot 
topsail  schooner  "Nellie  By¬ 
water,”  renamed  “Black  Magic” 
for  movie  publicity  purposes: 
and  the  official  35-foot  pilot 
boat — had  radios. 

’The  United  Press  tied  its 
hopes  to  a  portable  walkie- 
talkie  set.  sending  to  a  truck 
stationed  near  a  phone  on  the 
white  Dover  cliffs.  U.P.  also 
used  a  speedboat  and  an  astro¬ 
nomical  telescope,  ordinarily  de¬ 
voted  to  letting  the  guests  of 
Dover’s  Whitehouse  Hotel  peer 
at  Jupiter  and  its  satellites. 

At  one  time,  corrosive  action 
of  the  sea  water  put  the  w-t  out 
of  commission.  Danny  Gilmore, 
an  Air  Force  veteran,  fixed  it 
with  a  can  opener  and  a  bobby 
pin  borrowed  from  a  woman. 

When  the  set  was  not  func¬ 
tioning  well,  Gilmore  and  I  had 
to  shout.  Lest  our  accounts  be 
overheard  by  rival  reporters,  we 
played  records  over  the  schoon¬ 
er’s  loudspeaker  which  had  been 
installed  for  Shirley's  benefit. 
Thus  U.P.  reports  were  all 
against  a  musical  background. 

Some  news  organizations  sent 
up  rocket  signals  from  the 
beach  on  the  French  coast  to 
notify  sea-going  radio  units  that 
Shirley  May  had  entered  the 
water. 
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Seymour  Holds  Competition 
Unessential  for  Good  Press 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Compe¬ 
tition  is  not  essential  to  high- 
level  press  performance,  college 
journalism  edu¬ 
cators  were  told 
at  a  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  their 
convention  here. 

(E  &  P,  Sept.  3, 
page  3.) 

On  the  con¬ 
trary,  said  Gid¬ 
eon  Seymour, 
executive  editor 
of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  “multi¬ 
plication  of  the 
avenues  of  com-  Seymour 
munication  otten  serves  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  citizen  with  a  super¬ 
ficial,  too  black  and-white  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  issues. 

"It  tends  to  magnify  and  com¬ 
pound  prejudices  rather  than  in¬ 
crease  understanding  and  dis¬ 
cernment.”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  Star  and  Tribune  to  200 
members  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Association  of  Accredited 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  and  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators. 

More  Responsible 

Non  -  competitive  newspapers 
can  be  better  and  more  respon¬ 
sible  newspapers  in  certain 
wxiys  than  competitive  news¬ 
papers  are  likely  to  be,  said 
Mr.  Seymour. 

“It  is  easier  for  a  non-com¬ 
petitive  newspaper  to  raise  and 
maintain  certain  standards  than 
for  a  competitive  one,"  he  said, 

‘  and  here  is  a  field  in  which 
American  journalism  as  a  whole 
can  be  made  more  responsible 
by  the  influence  and  leadership 
of  the  non-competitive  press. 

“One  fairly  evident  advantage 
of  the  non-competitive  news¬ 
paper  is  that  it  is  free  of  the 
constant  pressure  of  sensation¬ 
alized  news,  end  to  play  crime 
and  sex,  which  exists  in  com¬ 
petitive  flelds.” 

“Another  thing  the  non-com¬ 
petitive  newspaper  can  do  for 
its  readers,”  Mr.  Seymour  de¬ 
clared,  “is  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  immediacy  which  has  become 
one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  re¬ 
sponsible  newspapering.  The 
non-competitive  newspaper 
doesn’t  have  to  get  into  the 
streets  with  a  bulletined  rumor.” 

A  non-competitive  newspaper 
can  be  more  responsible  in  its 
presentation  of  the  news  be¬ 
cause  it  can  afford  to  wait  until 
a  story  is  ready  to  tell,  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  told  the  J-teachers. 

“Too  often,  within  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  ell  of  you,"  he  said,  “a 
newspaper  has  hammered  or  de¬ 
stroyed  a  constructive  communi¬ 
ty  effort  by  premature  publicity 
when  the  story  was  plainly  not 


one  which  it  was  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  duty  to  tell  or  which  the 
public  had  a  right  to  know  until 
it  was  ready  to  announce.” 

It  is  probably  easier  for  the 
non-competitive  newspaper  to 
correct  its  mistakes  “fully,  hon¬ 
estly,  and  generously,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “And,”  he  went  on,  “the 
non-competitive  newspaper  can 
be  freer  from  pressure  group  in¬ 
fluences  ...  if  it  has  the  courage 
to  be.  If  its  morals  are  good  and 
its  courage  is  strong,  it  can 
cover  the  news  as  its  conscience 
dictates  without  being  subjected 
to  the  kind  of  boycott  which  fre¬ 
quently  is  a  powerful  weapon 
in  a  competitive  community.” 

Pointing  out  that  “nowhere 
do  suspicion  and  criticism  of  the 
press  fall  more  heavily  than  on 
the  increasing  number  of  ‘mo¬ 
nopoly’  newspapers,”  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  said: 

“There  will  be  no  restoration 
of  the  old-style  multiple  owner¬ 
ship  competition  in  American 
journalism.  The  task  now  is  to 
find  ways  of  bringing  into  play 
disciplines  which  will  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  competitive  disci¬ 
pline.” 

At  their  final  business  meet¬ 
ing,  members  of  AATJ  elected 
Henry  Ladd  Smith,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  president;  Clifford 
F.  Weigle.  University  of  Oregon, 
vicepresident:  Elmer  F.  Beth, 
University  of  Kansas,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Frank  Luther  Mott.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  was  elected 
president  of  AASDJ.  John  E. 
Drewry,  University  of  Georgia, 
was  named  vicepresident,  and 
Mr.  Beth  was  chosen  secretary- 
treasurer. 

AASDJ  voted  to  create  a  liai¬ 
son  committee  to  cooperate  with 
the  department  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  of  UNESCO  in  fur¬ 
thering  journalism  education. 

Dwight  Bentel,  San  Jose  (Cal¬ 


if.)  State  College,  was  elected 
president  of  ASJSA.  Elmer  G. 
Trolzig,  University  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  was  named  vicepresident, 
and  A.  E.  Austin,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  secretary. 

New  educator  members  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  elected  by 
AASDJ  were  Kenneth  E.  Olson, 
Northwestern  University  and 
Ralph  R.  Lashbrook,  Kansas 
State  College.  Alternate  mem¬ 
bers  elected  were  A.  Gayle  Wal¬ 
drop,  University  of  Colorado, 
and  Frederick  E.  Merwin,  Rut¬ 
gers  University. 

Leslie  G.  Moeller,  director  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa 
school  of  journalism,  was  reelec¬ 
ted  chairman  of  the  council  on 
standards  for  journalism  of  the 
AASDJ.  As  chairman  he  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  which  directs 
the  accreditation  program. 

Charles  E.  Swanson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  was  elected 
to  the  Council  on  Research  in 
Journalism.  Floyd  K.  Baskette, 
Emory  University,  and  Arthur 
Barnes,  University  of  Iowa,  were 
elected  to  the  Council  on  Radio 
Journalism. 

The  1950  convention  will  take 
place  at  Madison,  Wis.,  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  as  host.  Merger 
plans  approved  at  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  meeting  are  expected  to 
go  into  effect  then. 

Under  the  merger,  the  three 
present  education  groups  will 
combine  into  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism.  The 
teachers  group,  AATJ,  would 
disappear.  The  AASDJ  and 
ASJSA  would  continue  as  co¬ 
ordinate  associations  within  the 
overall  AEU.  Members  of  the 
coordinate  groups  would  a'lso  be 
members  of  the  top  group.  The 
secretary  -  treasurer  would  be 
common  to  all  three  associa¬ 
tions.  Otherwise,  coordinates 
would  elect  their  own  officers. 


New  officers  of  the  American  Society  of  Journalism  School  Admin¬ 
istrators:  Left  to  right — Dwight  BenteL  San  Jose  State  College, 
president;  A.  E.  Austin,  University  of  North  Dakota,  secretary-  treas¬ 
urer.  and  Elmer  G.  Trotsig,  University  of  South  Dakota,  vicepresident. 
Mr.  Bentel  is  Education  Editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mary  McClung 

McClung  Name 
Dropped  from 
PHN  Masthead 

The  name  of  Mary  McCluni 
general  manager  of  the  Net 
York  Post  Home  News,  wi 
dropped  from  the  paper’s  mar 
head  this  week,  but  no  officii 
statement  was  issued  in  expli 
nation. 

A  statement  would  be  fortii- 
coming  “when  the  situation  s 
clarified,”  Editor  &  Publishd 
was  told. 

Miss  McClung  joined  the  Net 
York  Post  in  1937,  and  two  yeaii 
later  was  made  classified  adve- 
tising  manager.  She  rose  to  be 
come  associate  advertising  dirtc 
tor,  advertising  director,  and,  b 
1947,  was  named  general  man 
ager. 

Her  husband,  Edward  C.  Ke^ 
nelly,  was  associated  with  tk 
Theodoro  Advertising  Servia 
national  representatives  of  ttt 
Post  Home  News,  until  that  cor¬ 
poration  was  dissolved  this  sun- 
mer. 


Chicago  Tribune 
New  Ad  Record 


Chicago — The  76-page  Late 
Day  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
une  set  another  all-time  peaks 
the  string  of  record  edition 
published  by  that  paper  in  r 
cent  months.  It  carri^  an  es 
mated  145,000  lines  of  adverb- 
ing,  including  many  mullipk 
page  units  by  Chicago  retil 
stores. 

The  previous  record  Late 
Day  issue  of  the  ’Tribune  K 
peared  Sept.  6,  1948,  with  a 
page  paper  containing  127, TP 
lines  of  advertising.  Mondajj 
record-breaking  issue  includrt 
five  pages  devoted  to  news  aa 
advertising  of  women’s  fall  h>“- 
The  section  contained  7,500  line 
of  retail  advertising. 

The  Labor  Day  issue 
the  fourth  new  all-time  recw 
established  by  the  Tribune  tto 
year.  A  new  week  day  Tecon 
established  April  7  was 
ed  May  5.  The  July  4 
was  the  largest  week  day  Fouro 
of  July  issue  ever  published  df 
the  Tribune. 
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Most  Unusual  Interview: 
How  Many  Have  You  Killed? 


Buxton  of  Camden  Had  a  Hunch 
And  Talked  with  Crazed  Man 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Camden,  N.  J. — A  hunch  that 
mllht  pay  off  once  in  a  life¬ 
time  clicked  for  Assistant  City 
Editor  Philip  W.  Buxton  of  the 
Cmtrier-Post  on  Sept.  6.  He 
up  with  one  of  the  strang¬ 
est  interviews  in  newspaper  his- 
tory_a  talk  on  the  telephone 
with  a  crazed  veteran  who  had 
killed  12  persons  and  was  being 
held  at  bay  in  his  home  by 
police. 

Mr.  Buxton’s  journalistic  en¬ 
terprise  was  the  highlight  of 
spectacular  coverage  by  the 
Courier-Post  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  dailies  across  the  river  of 
one  of  the  biggest  spot  stories  in 
many  years  in  this  area. 

He  was  on  the  city  desk  when 
he  received  a  tip  from  Police 
Reporter  James  A.  Donahue. 
Mr.  Buxton  sent  reporters  and 
photographers  to  the  scene. 
Fragmentary  details  came  in 
from  other  sources.  One  of 
them  was  the  name  of  the  killer 
—Howard  B.  Unruh — which  was 
broadcast  by  police. 

Playa  a  'Crazy  Hunch* 
Shortly  after  10  a.m.,  the  kill¬ 
er  had  barricaded  himself  in  his 
home  after  killing  12  neigh- 
txxs.  Another  victim  died  the 
next  day.  Playing  what  he 
called  a  "crazy  hunch,’’  Mr. 
Buxton  looked  up  Unruh ’s  name 
in  the  telephone  book.  It  was 
Camden  4-2490-W. 

“1  figured  that  a  man  who 
was  crazy  enough  to  go  on  such 
a  rampage  without  reason  would 
be  crazy  enough  to  answer  the 
telephone,”  Mr.  Buxton  told 
torroR  &  Publisher.  “So  I 
picked  up  the  phone  and  called 
the  number.” 

While  Mr.  Buxton  was  play¬ 
ing  his  hunch,  more  than  50 
Camden  policemen  had  sur¬ 
rounded  Unruh’s  home  and 
were  shooting  through  windows 
uid  doors  in  an  effort  to  bring 
bim  down. 

Mr.  Buxton  did  not  get  an 
•nmediate  answer  to  his  call. 

“I  was  about  to  hang  up. 
■k^ing  my  hunch  had  been 
a  dud,”  he  said,  “when  I  heard 
the  receiver  go  up  on  the  other 
*nd  of  the  line.” 

Their  Conversation 
But  what  followed  made  Mr. 

fall  off  his  chair. 
Hello,  said  a  strong,  clear 

"I*  this  Howard?”  Mr.  Bux¬ 
ton  asked. 

Tm,”  said  the  voice,  "this 
a  Howard.  What’s  the  last 
of  the  party  you  want?” 
“T***hless,  Mr.  Buxton 
^ed  his  ears  to  catch  the 
onu  skooting,  but  there  was 
seemed  as 
at  the  other 
od  of  the  line  had  clapped  his 


hand  over  the  receiver  to  shut 
out  the  sound. 

Then,  the  voice,  as  if  stalling 
for  time,  repeated: 

“What’s  the  last  name  of  the 
man  you  want?” 

“Unruh,”  Mr.  Buxton  said. 

“Who  are  you  and  what  do 
you  want?” 

Mr.  Buxton  told  £  &  P  that  he 
then  assumed  a  sympathetic  at¬ 
titude,  figuring  he  could  keep 
the  man  on  the  telephone  so 
that  the  police  could  close  in 
on  him. 

“I’m  a  friend,”  Mr.  Buxton 
said,  “and  I  want  to  know  what 
they’re  doing  to  you.” 

“Well,  they  haven’t  done  any¬ 
thing  to  me  yet,  but  I’m  doing 
plenty  to  them.” 

'A  Pretty  Good  Score' 

“How  many  have  you  killed?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet — I  haven’t 
counted  ’em,  but  it  looks  like  a 
pretty  good  score.” 

“Why  are  you  killing  people?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  can’t  answer 
that  yet — I’m  too  busy.  I’ll  have 
to  talk  to  you  later.  A  couple 
of  friends  are  coming  to  get 
me.” 

Mr.  Buxton  said: 

“With  that  last  statement, 
there  was  a  click  on  the  other 
end  of  the  phone.  The  man  had 
hung  up.  Efforts  to  get  him 
back  on  the  telephone  were 
fruitless. 

“Apparently  the  ‘friends’  Un¬ 
ruh  mentioned  in  his  telephone 
conversation  were  the  police  to 
whom  he  surrendered  after  he 
had  been  forced  out  of  his  barri¬ 
caded  home  by  tear  gas. 

“The  time  of  the  call  was 
shortly  after  10  a.m.  and  it 
lasted  about  two  minutes.  Un¬ 
ruh  was  still  apparently  ex¬ 
changing  shots  with  police 
when  I  called  him.  The  result 
of  the  call  was  one  of  the 
strangest  interviews  that  I  have 
had  in  my  long  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.” 

Mr.  Buxton’s  interview  with 
the  killer  was  featured  on  Page 
One  of  the  Courier-Post  and 
picked  up  by  the  wire  services. 
Later,  that  day  he  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  telephone  over  the 
NBC  network. 

Veteran  Newspaperman 

A  native  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
Mr.  Buxton  has  been  with  the 
Courier-Post  18  years.  He  start¬ 
ed  his  career  with  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times  and  worked  on  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Camden. 

Harold  A.  Stretch,  publisher 
of  the  Courier-Post,  said  Mr. 
Buxton’s  exploit  was  one  of  the 
most  unusual  examples  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  enterprise  he  had  ever 
encountered. 

Wliile  Mr.  Buxton  was  getting 
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his  strange  interview,  another 
enterprising  newspaperman, 
William  F.  Augustine,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  photographer,  was 
taking  some  spectacular  action 
shots  of  the  massacre.  He  was 
the  first  lensman  to  arrive  on 
the  scene. 

His  pictures,  showing  some  of 
the  bodies  lying  on  the  side¬ 
walks,  an  exclusive  shot  of  the 
actual  surrender  of  Unruh  and 
other  dramatic  scenes,  were 
copyrighted  by  the  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Augustine,  a  combat 
cameraman  with  the  infantry  in 
World  War  II,  received  an  an¬ 
onymous  tip  on  the  story  while 
he  was  in  the  pressroom  at 
Camden  City  Hall. 

Back  on  Battlefield 

He  arrived  at  the  Cramer  Hill 
section  of  Camden  while  police 
were  shooting  it  out  with  Un¬ 
ruh. 

“I  thought  I  had  left  battle¬ 
fields  behind  me  forever,”  he 
said.  “But  I  stepped  right  back 
into  the  middle  of  one  in  the 
Camden  massacre. 

“There  was  slaughter  in  the 
streets  and  you  felt  that  death 
lurked  behind  every  door  where 
a  madman  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand  had  gone  on  a  wild,  mur¬ 
derous  spree. 

“As  I  arrived  on  the  scene  a 
policeman  shouted  a  warning 
not  to  get  too  close. 

“Ahead  at  the  corner  I  could 
see  one  man  lying  dead.  Then. 
I  saw  another  dead  man  sitting 
in  his  car  with  blood  around 
his  neck.” 

Mr.  Augustine  continued  to 
snap  pictures  while  Unruh 
fought  it  out  with  the  police. 

“Then  Unruh  came  out,”  Mr. 
Augustine  said.  “He  had  his 
hands  up  and  there  was  no 
fight  in  him.  He  was  very  calm. 
He  looked  like  the  last  man  in 
the  world  you’d  expect  to  do 
murder.” 

Page  of  Pictures 

In  addition  to  a  Page  One  shot 
of  the  killer  surrendering,  the 
Inquirer  ran  a  special  page  of 
Mr.  Augustine’s  pictures  of  the 
massacre. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  sent 
eight  reporters  and  three  pho¬ 
tographers  to  cover  the  story 
after  an  initial  tip  from  Eph¬ 
raim  Gorenstein,  Camden  re¬ 
porter.  Inside,  virtually  the  en¬ 
tire  rewrite  staff  and  city  desk 
had  a  part  in  the  coverage. 

Rewriteman  Robert  Roth  han¬ 
dled  the  main  story.  Acting  City 
Editor  Stanley  G.  Thompson  said 
it  was  probably  the  greatest  con¬ 
centrated  effort  on  one  spot 
story  in  recent  years. 

A  tip  to  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  came  from  its  Cam¬ 
den  man,  Edward  Kelleher.  In 
its  final  edition,  the  News  gave 
15  columns  of  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  story,  according  to 
City  Editor  Sigurd  Hagen. 

Inquirer  Reporter  Joseph 
Schoen  ran  into  the  massacre 
while  on  his  way  to  his  beat 
in  Camden  City  Hall.  He 


Philip  W.  Buxton 
Playing  a  “crazy  hunch” 

phoned  Assistant  City  Editor 
Joseph  Van  Hart  who  sent  Re¬ 
porter  Joseph  Clark  from  the 
Philadelphia  police  beat  to  as¬ 
sist  him.  Main  rewrite  story 
was  handled  by  Wilfred  J. 
Smith. 

Wire  service  spokesmen  said 
wordage  on  the  Unruh  story  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  on  the  political  con¬ 
ventions  in  Philadelphia  last 
year. 

■ 

American  Group 
Buys  India  DaU'y 

An  American  syndicate  has 
bought  controlling  interest  in 
the  Civil  &  Military  Gazette, 
oldest  English-language  daily 
newspaper  in  Lahore  and  Ka¬ 
rachi,  Pakistan,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Leo  J. 
Margolin,  who  acted  as  syndi¬ 
cate  member  and  agent. 

“This  syndicate,”  he  said,  “in¬ 
tends  to  purchase  newspapers 
in  India  and  in  other  places  in 
Asia  where  there  is  a  stable  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Mr.  Margolin,  a  former  staff 
member  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  is  head  of  the  Clartex 
Corp.,  American  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  foreign  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Times  of 
India  of  Bombay. 

■ 

Scotia  Paper  Folds 

Scotia,  N.  Y. — The  Mohawk 
Tribune  ceased  publication  Sept. 
1,  according  to  H.  M.  Moore, 
publisher.  The  paper  was  print¬ 
ed  as  a  daily  from  Nov.  17, 
1948,  to  Aug.  19,  1949,  when  it 
became  a  weekly.  Hometown 
Newspapers,  Inc.  is  continuing 
publication  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  Star  at  Mechanicville.  and 
the  Ballston  Spa  Evening  Tran¬ 
script. 

■ 

Newsprint  Delayed 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — When  the 
Canadian  steamer  “Prescodoc” 
arrived  here  with  1,800  tons  of 
newsprint  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  the  unloading  was  de¬ 
layed  four  days  by  an  AFL  Sea¬ 
farers’  International  Union 
embargo  in  a  union  dispute. 


Toronto  Star 


Writer  Denied 


Entry  to  U.  S. 


2  Wax  Reporters 
Play  Censor  Game 


By  James  Montagnes 

Toronto,  Can.  —  Margaret 
Gould,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  has  been  in¬ 
formed  that  she  has  been  perma¬ 
nently  barred  from  entry  to  the 
United  States.  Her  temporary 
debarment  took  place  some  time 
ago  when  she  applied  for  a  visa 
to  pass  through  the  United 
States  on  her  way  by  air  to 
Israel  to  cover  the  postwar  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  state  for 
the  Toronto  Star. 

She  was  born  in  Russia,  of 
Jewish  parents,  came  to  Canada 
as  a  child. 

At  the  time  of  her  temporary 
disbarment,  the  Toronto  Star 
made  exhaustive  inquiries  at 
Washington  as  to  the  reasons, 
since  their  own  inquiries  over  a 
number  of  years  had  not  shown 
her  to  have  subversive  beliefs. 
In  Toronto  it  is  also  pointed  out 
that  during  the  Canadian  spy 
trials  some  years  ago.  she  was 
in  no  way  involved  or  investi¬ 
gated  by  Ottawa. 

Statement  by  Publisher 

Currently  the  Toronto  Star  is 
not  pursuing  the  debarment  on 
Miss  Gould's  behalf  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  Harry  C.  Hindmarsh,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Toronto  Star,  who 
first  employed  Miss  Gould  when 
he  was  managing  editor,  has 
given  a  statement  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  which  reads: 

“Miss  Margaret  Gould  joined 
the  reporting  staff  of  the  Star 
on  Sept.  1,  1937.  Prior  to  that 
time  she  had  served  as  Execu¬ 
tive-Secretary  of  the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Council  of  Toronto  from 
1929  to  1937.  I  had  become  fa¬ 
vorably  impressed  by  her  wel¬ 
fare  work  through  the  Star’s 
Santa  C!aus  Fund  and  Fresh  Air 
Fund  and  suggested  that  she 
join  our  staff,  which  she  eventu¬ 
ally  did. 

“It  soon  became  evident  that 
she  was  an  accomplished  news¬ 
paperwoman  and  on  Feb.  24. 
1938,  she  was  made  an  editorial 
writer,  which  position  she  still 
occupies.  Everything  she  writes 
comes  under  the  personal  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  Editor  of  the  Star. 

“I  consider  Miss  Gould  a  com¬ 
petent  reporter,  feature  writer 
and  editorial  writer  with  a 
breadth  of  vision  and  a  facility 
of  expression  possessed  by  few. 
I  know  of  nothing  against  her 
although  I  have  made  the  most 
searching  inquiries  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  Some  time  ago  I 
cross-examined  her  on  Commu¬ 
nism.  She  said  she  was  not  a 
Communist,  has  never  been  a 
Communist  and  had  never  be¬ 
longed  to  any  Communist  or¬ 
ganization. 

“Last  year  we  planned  to  send 
her  to  Palestine,  as  she  speaks 
and  writes  Jewish  and  it  was 
felt  that  she  would  accurately 
reflect  the  situation  there.  The 
first  information  I  had  that  she 
had  been  refused  entry  into  the 
United  States  on  her  way  to 
Palestine  was  contained  in  an 
eight-column  streamer  in  our 
evening  contemporary,  the  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram. 

“I  imm^iately  made  every 


The  War  Department's  public 
information  division  has  enlist¬ 
ed  the  services  of  two  World 
War  II  correspondents  for  a 
unique  “game’’  in  connection 
with  the  military  maneuvers  in 
Germany  next  week. 

Martin  Sheridan,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  newspaperman  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  relations  in 
New  York  City,  and  Harold 
Peters,  of  WHEN,  Buffalo,  will 
go  to  Frankfort  to  report  the 
maneuvers  as  if  they  were  writ¬ 
ing  for  newspapers. 

The  new  twist  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  is  ;  “Try  to  outwit  the 
censors.  Write  all  you  can,  in 
any  way  you  can,  and  see  how 
much  escapes  the  blue  pencil.’’ 


Thomas  B.  Coleman 


Coleman  to  Agency 


effort  to  find  out  what  it  was  all 
about  but  could  get  no  informa¬ 
tion  in  Toronto.  I  then  sent  a 
senior  man  to  Washington  who 
failed  to  get  the  slightest  infor- 
niation  as  to  why  she  had  been 
disbarred  or  as  to  what  the 
charges  were  against  her. 

“Since  then,  we  have  had  ver¬ 
bal  information  that  the  disbar¬ 
ment  has  been  made  permanent 
but  we  still  have  no  information 
whatever  as  to  the  reasons  ex¬ 
cept  that  exclusion  is  decreed 
under  a  clause  which  applies  to 
persons  with  subversive  views — 
views  which  Miss  Gould  does 
not  entertain.’’ 


Thomas  B.  Coleman,  lately 
with  McGraw-Hill’s  Science  II 
lustrated,  is  returning  to  the 
agency  fold  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  Sullivan.  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.  He  was 
formerly  with  Lord  &  Thomas, 
J.  Sterling  Getchell,  and  the 
Biow  Co.,  Inc.,  before  working 
for  Hearst  Publications. 


AP  Bureau  Head 


Cooks  for  Press 


On  Sea  Story 


Clerks'  Union  to  Run 
Ads  for  Wanamaker's 

A  UNIQUE  ad  campaign,  in 
which  employes  will  try  to 
bring  new  customers  to  the  firm 
they  work  for,  was  scheduled 
to  start  in  New  "York  news¬ 
papers  this  week. 

The  advertiser  is  Local  9  of 
the  Retail  Clerks  International 
Association,  AFL,  whose  2,000 
members  are  employed  by  the 
John  Wanamaker  store.  Paul 
P.  Milling,  president  of  the 
local,  said  $5,000  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  newspaper 
ads.  and  an  additional  $1,000  for 
mailing  of  reprints  to  customer 
prospects  and  for  prizes  in  an 
essay  contest  to  be  announced 
in  the  ads. 

In  announcing  the  plan,  Mr. 
Milling  said:  “It  is  obvious  that 
any  union  always  hitting  the 
bricks  and  calling  slowdowns 
cannot  get  what  it  asks  for  at 
the  end  of  the  year.”  The  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  undertaken,  he 
said,  without  any  financial  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  store  manage¬ 
ment. 

Fred  W.  Wilkens,  general 
manager  of  Wanamaker’s  store, 
said  the  campaign  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  long-standing  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  store  and  the 
union.  The  latter,  he  said,  “has 
always  operated  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  business  has  to 
prosper  for  its  members  to 
benefit.” 

First  ad  in  the  campaign  is 
an  open  letter  to  the  public  in 
which  the  union  invites  shop¬ 
pers  to  experience  the  service 
and  quality  available  at  Wana¬ 
maker’s.  Ads  will  be  entirely 
the  work  of  the  union  and  will 
be  placed  direct. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. — The  re¬ 
cent  record  ocean  dive  achieved 
by  Scientist  Otis  Barton  off 
Santa  Cruz  Island  was  one  of 
the  most  rugged  assignments  the 
Southern  California  press  corps 
has  ever  covered.  It  would  have 
been  even  more  rugged  except 
for  the  discovery  of  hidden  tal 
ent  among  its  membership. 

Jack  ana  Caroiyn  West  of  Los 
Angeles  own  the  105-foot  yacht 
Monsoon,  and  offered  to  take 
along  a  dozen  or  so  of  their 
newspaper  friends — if  someone 
wou.d  do  the  cooking. 

Guess  who  volunteered — and 
dished  up  three  squares  a  day 
for  the  four  days  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion?  Hubbard  Keavy,  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

And  whether  it  was  due  to 
Hub’s  cooking  or  the  design  of 
the  Monsoon,  none  of  the  press 
crew  became  seasick  .  .  . 

“Or  contracted  ptomaine  poi¬ 
soning,”  Hub  added. 

Breakfast  consisted  of  hot- 
cakes  made  with  buttermilk,  ba¬ 
con,  eggs,  coffee,  juice  and/or 
fruit. 

Saturday  night  dinner  con¬ 
sisted  of  standing  rib  roast, 
string  beans,  browned  potatoes, 
corn  bread  (baked  right  there). 

Willing  workers  did  the  dishes 
in  pairs.  Those  aboard  besides 
the  chef  were  Wil.iam  Sherrill, 
Santa  Barbara  News  -  Press; 
Frank  Tremaine,  United  Press; 
Don  Wiggins,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News;  Felix  Paegel,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  photographer;  Ray 
Maroney,  Acme  photographer: 
Carl  Dyster,  science  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Mirror;  Chubby  Leh¬ 
mann.  Paramount  Newsreel;  Ed 
Widdis,  AP  photographer;  Paul 
Harrison,  science  editor,  Los 
Ange’es  Examiner;  Stuart  No- 
vins,  CBS;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West 
and  their  two  children,  and  Ed 
McClain,  crewman.. 


Morning  Paper 
Is  Dropped 
In  Camden,  N.  J, 


Stretch 


Camden,  N.  J.— ConsolidatioB 
of  the  morning  Post  and  tie 
evening  Courier  into  the  ew- 
n  i  n  g  Courier- 
Post,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  by  Harold 
A.  Stretch,  pres¬ 
ident  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Cam¬ 
den  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  ’ITie 
last  issue  of  the 
Post  was  pub¬ 
lished  Sept.  8. 

The  merger, 

Mr.  Stretch  told 
E  &  P,  will  per¬ 
mit  a  “material 
reduction”  in  composing  room 
pressroom  and  editorial  staffs. 

In  effect,  he  said,  the  mow 
constitutes  merely  the  droppinj 
of  a  midnight  edition  of  th 
paper.  The  Post  had  been  h 
sued  in  only  one  edition,  tk 
Courier  in  five.  Both  new 
papers  were  identical  in  advr 
tising  and  editorial  content,  a 
cept  for  late  news  makeoven 
There  is  no  Sunday  edition. 

Mr.  Stretch  said  he  expectw 
to  lose  about  half  of  the  Poai 
11,000  circulation,  a  drop  whid 
he  considers  “not  serious.”  ’flu 
Courier  is  listed  in  the  IM 
E  &  P  Year  Book  as  having  u 
ABC  circulation  of  62,765 

Only  change  among  editorii 
department  executives  will  be 
the  shifting  of  Ralph  P.  Bull 
from  Post  city  editor  to  the 
Courier-Post  copydesk.  Frank 
H.  Ryan  continues  as  editor. 
James  M.  O’Neill  as  managing 
editor,  and  Stephen  M.  O’Keeie 
as  city  editor. 

Mr.  Stretch  has  published  the 
papers  since  May,  1947,  who, 
acting  as  head  of  a  group 
Camden  citizens,  he  bought 
them  from  the  Philadelpiit 
Bulletin.  He  had  been  adver 
tising  director  of  the  PhiUukl- 
phia  Inquirer  up  to  that  tine 

The  Camden  property  was 
sold  to  the  Bulletin  along  with 
the  Philadelphia  Record  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1947,  by  J.  David  Stern, 
who  suspended  thern  after  a 
Newspaper  Guild  strike.  Pib- 
lication  was  resumed  in  Co¬ 
den  when  Mr.  Stretch  took  owr. 


Sections  Promoted 
For  'Baby'  Movie 

The  Joliet  (III)  Herald-Nect 
and  Aurora  ( Ill. )  Beacon-Nta 
tied  in  with  the  promotion  ot 
the  Universal-International 
ture,  “Yes  Sir.  That’s  My  Baby, 
running  20  and  16-page  specU 
sections,  respectively. 

Stores  handling  baby  goo» 
and  several  institutions  boup 
space  to  salute  the  picture. 
Universal-International  is  w 

gesting  to  200  key  city  theaW 
that  they  contact  Inca] 
papers  with  the  idea  of 
oping  a  similar  promotion. 

versal-International  provided  J 

editorial  material  in  mat  ^ 
for  the  Joliet  and  Aurora  an 
tions  and  the  papers  sold 
advertising  themselves. 
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NATION'S  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  CHANT  THE  SEPTEMBER  SONG 


VACATION  TIME 

Gale,  New  York  Journal  American 


SEPTEMBER  MORN 

Alexander,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


SCHOOL  OPENS 

Williams,  Detroit  (Mieh.)  Free  Press 


Flesch,  Markel  Clash 
On  Readability  Theory 


Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch,  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  Associated  Press,  this 
week  defended  his  theories  on 
reMlability  after  an  attack  on 
them  in  a  book  review  by  Lester 
Markel,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Sew  York  Times. 

Mr.  Markel,  reviewing  Dr. 
Flesch's  “The  Art  of  Readable 
Writing.”  contended  that  “tiie 
basic  problem  is  not  to  humanize 
or  to  technicolor  the  news;  it  is 
to  make  the  news  understand¬ 
able.” 

Facts  Aren't  Fiction 

His  review  said  in  part; 

“Such  understanding  cannot 
be  achieved  through  pigments  or 
punctuation  or  lack  of  punctua¬ 
tion.  Fact  cannot  be  handled  in 
the  manner  of  fiction;  the  story 
of  a  North  Atlantic  patrt  or  a 
Papal  Encyclical  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  ‘plot’  and  a  ‘de- 
■ouement.’ 

"In  a  world  of  increasingly 
eomplex  events,  the  old  news 
farmulas.  including  the  ‘human 
interest  first’  prescription,  no 
longer  apply.  Important  news 
must  be  treated  importantly. 
The  newspaper  writer  today 
nnist  offer  much  more  than 
facts,  much  more  than  ‘color’; 
ateve  all,  he  must  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  events.  The  key 
to  the  newspaper  of  the  future 
IS  the  word  ‘interpretation.’  ” 

Dr.  Flesch,  appearing  on  Sta¬ 
tion  WEVD  Sept.  2,  had  this  to 
say  about  Mr.  Markel’s  review : 

I  ve  never  seen  such  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  quotations  out  of  con¬ 
text” 

Speaking  to  Editor  &  Publish- 
EH.  Dr.  Flesch  said; 

,  Even  if  the  book  is  read  ob- 
JMtively  and  without  malice, 
were  is  clearly  an  irreducible 
difference  between  Mr.  Markel’s 
philosophy  and  my  own; 
Mr.  Markel  feels  that  humaniz- 
ng  and  color  do  not  help  the 
understand  the  news;  I 
te*l  that  they  do. 

4u  ^hat  the  story  of  a 
or  a  Papal 
“cyclical  must  be  treated  im¬ 


portantly  and  cannot  be  present 
ed  in  simple  human  terms.  I  say 
that  they  can  and  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  these  terms  and,  in 
my  book,  I  quote  as  evidence  a 
superb  explanation  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  by  the  AP’s 
Jim  Marlow. 

“Mr.  Markel  says  that  objec¬ 
tivity,  persp^tlve.  and  clarity 
will  automratically  take  care  of 
readibility.  I  say  that  all  these 
qualities  are  essential  for  news 
writing,  but  that  they  don't 
solve  the  problem  of  the  subway 
straphanger  who  is  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  is  really  going  on 
in  Indonesia. 

“Mr.  Markel,  in  other  words, 
believes  that  current  history 
must  be  interpreted  as  the  in¬ 
terplay  of  impersonal  forces 
rather  than  man.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  place  for  the  human 
interpretation  of  history  too  and 
that  the  newspaper  reader  has 
a  right  to  get  it  in  his  paper.” 

The  Associated  Press,  which 
has  employed  Dr.  Flesch  as  its 
readability  consultant  for  nearly 
two  years,  stood  on  the  remarks 
made  by  Alan  J.  Gould.  AP's 
executive  editor,  in  the  book’s 
forward. 

Gould  Supports  Flesch 

Mr.  Gould  wrote; 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  impact  of  Dr.  Flesch's 
ideas  on  simpler,  clearer  ways 
of  writing  represents  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  of 
our  journalistic  times.  The  ef¬ 
fect  has  been  to  make  more 
readable  —  and,  therefore,  more 
understandable  —  the  combined 
output  of  the  three  great  media 
of  free  expression  in  the  United 
States:  the  newspapers,  the 
magazines  and  the  radio.” 

‘The  basic  answer  to  critics  of 
the  Flesch  system,  Mr.  Gould 
wrote,  is;  “Newspaper  readers 
or  radio  listeners  have  a  better 
chance  of  grasping  the  news,  or 
what  it  means,  if  it  is  told  to 
them  simply  and  clearly.  This 
involves  neither  noveUy  nor  a 
straitjacket.” 


Mr.  Markel  criticized  Dr. 
Flesch’s  “Readability  Formula,” 
which  calls  for  a  calculation  of, 
1 )  words  per  sentence;  2 )  syl¬ 
lables  per  100  words,  3)  per¬ 
centage  of  “personal  words”  and 
4)  percentage  of  “personal  sen¬ 
tences.” 

“I  wonder,”  wrote  Mr.  Mar¬ 
kel.  “The  best  writers  I  know 
have  definite  and  individual 
style.  They  work  hard  at  it, 
they  sweat  and  they  swear,  but 
I  suspect  that  any  table  of  lin¬ 
guistic  logarithms  would  con¬ 
fuse  and  appall  them.  Good 
writing  is  no  mathematical  or 
mechanical  operation,  no  proc¬ 
ess  capturable  in  rule  or  regu¬ 
lation;  it  has  to  do  with  that 
most  elusive  of  intangibles,  the 
imagination.” 

In  answer.  Dr.  Flesch  pointed 
to  a  statement  he  made  in  his 
first  book;  “Some  readers.  I  am 
afraid,  will  expect  a  magic  for¬ 
mula  for  good  writing  and  will 
be  disappointed  with  my  simple 
yardstick.  Others,  with  a  p^sion 
for  accuracy,  will  wallow  in  the 
little  rules  and  computations  but 
lose  sight  of  the  principles  of 
plain  English.  What  I  hope  for 
are  readers  who  won’t  take  the 
formula  too  seriously  and  won’t 
expect  from  it  more  than  a 
rough  estimate.” 

'Color'  and  'Human  Touches' 

Dr.  Flesch,  according  to  Mr. 
Markel.  would  “colloquialize” 
newspaper  writing  and  would 
insist  that  it  have  “color”  and 
“human  touches”  as  a  means  of 
doing  a  better  job  of  imparting 
information  to  the  reader.  He 
quotes  Dr.  Flesch;  “There  is  a 
human-interest  story  in  every¬ 
thing  .  .  .”  “If  there  is  no  story 
to  tell,  you  will  have  to  invent 
one  .  .  .”  “If  there  are  no  people 
visible  on  the  scene,  it’s  your 
business  to  get  them  there.” 

“I  concede,”  continued  Mr. 
Markers  review,  “that  newspa- 
par  writing  is  far  from  what  it 
should  be,  that  too  much  of  it 
is  uninspired  and,  what  is  worse, 
unenlightening. 

“But  I  feel  certain  that  Dr. 
Flesch’s  proposals  for  remedy 
will  not  do  the  trick;  they  may 
even  result  in  positive  harm.  If 
the  newspaper  writer  with  no 
.storv  is  told  to  invent  one,  if  he 
is  directed  to  put  peop’e  where 
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there  are  none,  if  the  main  place 
of  worship  is  to  be  the  altar  of 
color,  then  I  shudder  for  the 
future  of  journalism.” 

Dr.  Flesch  told  E&P  that  he 
was  here  quoted  out  of  context, 
and  that  following  his  state¬ 
ments  on  “getting  people  on  the 
scene,”  he  wrote;  “Now  you  will 
say  that  some  things  don’t  lend 
themselves  to  fictional  treat¬ 
ment,  that  some  subjects  are  too 
serious  anyway,  that  the  story 
method  is  apt  to  distort  the 
facts.  But  it  all  depends.  There 
are  degrees  of  humanizing;  even 
a  little  often  goes  a  long  way.” 

“Accuracy.”  added  Dr.  Flesch. 
“is  always  first.  Everybody 
knows  that.  My  book  does  not 
deal  with  that  problem,  for  it  is, 
after  all,  understood.” 

■ 

Hill  Says  Oak  Ridge 
Paper  Is  in  the  Black 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. — Reviewing 
two  years  of  progress  with  the 
Oak  Ridger,  the  Atom  Bomb 
City  newspaper,  owner  Alfred 
G.  Hill  told  civic  clubs  here 
this  week  that  the  paper  is  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  black. 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  despite  the 
fact  that  Oak  Ridge  is  a  govern¬ 
ment-owned  community,  no  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  avoid 
controversial  topics  in  the  Oak 
Ridger. 

Declaring  that  there  were 
many  negative  angles  to  estab¬ 
lishing  a  daily  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Mr.  Hill  added; 

“Would  it  be  pixssible  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  newspaper  on  property 
leased  from  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  normal  freedom 
of  the  American  free  press? 

“In  the  negotiations,  I  might 
say  that  there  was  no  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  AEC  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  the  20-year  lease 
which  ultimately  will  be  signed, 
contains  the  following  para¬ 
graph  entitled  ‘Free  Press.’: 

“  ‘Nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Lesser  or  Commission  to 
control  Lessee’s  editorial  policy 
in  any  way.  or  to  restrict  Les¬ 
see’s  right  to  publish  any  infor¬ 
mation  or  other  matter,  dis¬ 
closure  of  which  is  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law.’  ” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Store  Head  Has  His  Say 
In  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  Ads 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

W.  T.  Ghant  Co.,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  variety  chains  gen¬ 
erally,  likes  to  give  its  store 
managers  a  good  measure  of 
authority  in  working  out  their 
advertising  programs.  Therein 
lies  an  opportunity  for  news¬ 
papers  to  lend  a  mutually-pro- 
htable  hand. 

The  policy  is  dictated  by,  1. 
differences  in  store  types;  2.  dif¬ 
ferences  in  markets:  3.  differ¬ 
ences  in  media  availability;  4.  a 
desire  to  avoid  initiative-kill¬ 
ing  regimentation. 

By  and  large  the  scheme  has 
been  eminently  successful,  in 
the  opinion  of  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  J.  R.  Rowen. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the 
store  manager  gets  carte 
blanche.  Virtually  all  the  ad  ma¬ 
terial  he  uses  comes  in  ^e 
form  of  mats  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  main  office  in  New  York; 
and  his  budget  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  in  general  outline  semi¬ 
annually  by  a  district  or  re¬ 
gional  manager  as  well  as  by 
the  main  office. 

Company  Reviews  Ads 

Within  these  limits,  however, 
he  has  a  reasonably  free  hand, 
subject  to  occasional  and  in¬ 
formal  review  if  his  freedom 
leads  him  too  far  astray. 

In  its  mat  service,  the  com¬ 
pany  strives  to  satisfy,  via  com¬ 
plete  ads,  most  of  the  needs  of 
most  of  its  480-odd  stores,  but 
alternate  units  and  layouts  are 
provided  for  local  variations, 
and  the  managers  are  encourag¬ 
ed  to  use  their  judgment  in 
tailoring  the  advertising  to  the 
community.  At  the  same  time, 
the  central  office  discourages  the 
hammy,  amateurish  stuff  pre¬ 
pared  sometimes  by  overzealous 
managers  and/or  overzealous 
newspaper  admen. 

In  media  buying,  as  well,  the 
store  manager  has  freedom  of 
choice.  But  ‘‘editorials”  accom¬ 
panying  each  edition  of  the  mat 
service  make  it  clear  that  the 
company  regards  newspapers  as 
the  backbone  of  its  ad  program. 

How  much  space  the  self¬ 
starting  store  manager  uses 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
community  and  the  size  of  the 
store.  Some  stores  put  3%  or 
more  of  sales  into  advertising: 
others  spend  less  than  1%;  and 
some  units — small  ones,  gen¬ 
erally — do  virtually  no  adver¬ 
tising,  either  because  the  stores 
don’t  lend  themselves  to  such 
promotion,  or  because  of  what 
is  regarded  as  a  lack  of  suitable 
media,  or  both. 

In  its  dealings  with  store  man¬ 
agers.  the  company  constantly 
stresses  promotion  of  the  pro- 
motable.  A  recent  “editorial” 
stated  it  this  way: 

“Too  much  or  too  little  weight 
at  a  particular  time  can  upset 
the  balance  of  your  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  ...  It  is 


essential  that  dollars  be  spent 
when  they  will  do  the  most 
good.  Your  store  should  spend 
the  most  advertising  dollars 
when  people  are  in  the  best 
moods  to  buy.  Your  store  should 
feature  those  items  which  peo¬ 
ple  want  most  and  which  can 
cause  greatest  customer  interest 
and  action.  Your  store  should 
advertise  regularly  each  week.” 
Bureau  of  Advertising  helps  can 
be  put  to  use  here. 

As  for  local  matters,  “More 
emphasis  is  placed  at  the  start 
and  peak  of  each  season  than 
at  the  end.  Follow  the  guidance 
given  you  ( in  the  company’s 
sales  planning  calendar)  closely. 
Be  sure  that  any  local  adjust¬ 
ments  you  may  And  advisable 
have  some  seriously  planned 
reasoning  behind  them.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  every  time  you  over¬ 
spend,  you  take  dollars  away 
from  another  promotion.  When 
you  underspend  you  weaken  the 
week’s  effort  ...” 

To  avoid  this  dilution  of  effort, 
stores  with  small  budgets,  say 
30  to  50  inches  a  week,  are  also 
urged  to  promote  thoroughly 
(and  back  up  strongly)  just 
one  major  item  or  line  in  each 
ad.  Other  units,  using  up  to  a 
page  a  week  regularly,  give 
strong  play  to  many  items  in 
each  ad. 

Always  the  stress  is  on  care¬ 
ful  planning  rather  than  play¬ 
ing  of  hunches.  For  that  reason, 
despite  the  general  policy  of 
wide  latitude  for  managers,  the 
home  office  supplies  complete  ad 
campaigns  for  those  who  need 
them. 

In  many  a  store,  the  manager 
must  be  a  highly  versatile  mer¬ 
chandiser,  handling  personnel, 
stock  control  and  many  other 
problems,  along  with  promotion. 
He  cannot,  obviously,  be  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  any  one  phase  of  run¬ 
ning  the  store.  'The  company, 
therefore,  not  only  provides  the 
material  for  whole  campaigns, 
but  also  encourages  store  heads 
to  solicit  the  help  of  local  news¬ 
paper  people  in  planning  their 
advertising. 

Quarter-Billion  Volume 

Managers  of  very  large  stores, 
of  course,  can  exercise  consider¬ 
able  local  authority,  to  the  point, 
for  instance,  of  setting  up  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  staffed  by 
full-time  personnel.  However, 
these  stores  as  well,  are  urged 
to  avail  themselves  of  news¬ 
paper  help. 

The  Grant  company,  grown 
considerably  since  prewar,  has 
become  a  quarter-billion  dollar 
concern.  Sales  volume  so  far 
this  year  is  running  well  ahead 
of  last  year,  when  the  total  was 
$234,000,000. 

In  its  postwar  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  the  firm  has  been  broad¬ 
ening  and  filling  merchandise 
lines.  It  has  been  establishing 
stores  large  enough  to  present 


more  completely  the  basic 
Grant  lines. 

In  carrying  out  this  program, 
the  company  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  sales  opportu¬ 
nities  afforded  by  store  "open¬ 
ings”  following  expansions, 
remodelings  and  establishment 
of  units  in  new  shopping  cen¬ 
ters.  For  the  last  four  months 
of  1949  alone,  a  dozen  openings 
have  been  scheduled. 

As  a  rule,  the  company’s  cen¬ 
tral  advertising  department. 


working  independently  or  with 
the  store’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  if  there  is  one,  plans  the 
promotional  fanfare  for  each 
ooening.  In  some  cases,  ad  sec¬ 
tions  of  as  many  as  eight  pages 
have  heralded  the  events,  usual 
ly  with  great  success.  At  i 
recent  opening  in  Me^ord 
Mass.,  backed  by  eight  pages 
in  the  local  weekly  and  lull 
pages  in  Boston,  the  crowds 
were  so  great  they  had  to  b« 
roped  off.) 


Agency  Man  Outlines 
10  ‘Sins’  of  Solicitors 


By  A  Space  Buyer 

( The  writer  of  this  piece 
bases  it  on  17  years’  experience 
as  an  agency  media  man  and 
owner.  Anonymous  for  obvious 
reasons,  he  offers  his  thoughts 
as  constructive  criticism.  He 
emphasizes  that  by  no  means 
are  all  representatives  guilty 
of  the  sins,  nor  do  they  occur 
only  in  newspaper  selling. — Ed.) 

Where  is  the  “rep”  who 
hasn’t  committed  one  or  more 
of  the  following  sins  in  selling 
space?  More  efficient  selling 
should  help  to  bring  more 
profits  to  newspaper  publishing, 
and  these  suggestions  are  of¬ 
fered  for  whatever  they  may  be 
worth. 

Here  are  the  10  “sins”  as  I 
see  them  and  my  reactions  to 
them  as  an  average  space  buy¬ 
er: 

1.  Knocks  other  media.  This 
is  a  temptation  often  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  But  when  a 
representative  knocks  maga 
zines,  radio,  outdoor,  or  other 
media  which  the  agency  may  be 
using  on  the  account,  he  is  in 
effect  knocking  the  judgment  of 
the  agency  and  the  advertiser. 

2.  Calls  me  by  first  name  on 
first  or  second  call.  Often  done 
over  the  telephone,  presumably 
to  show  his  boss  how  well  he 
knows  his  agency  contacts.  But 
since  I’m  not  the  type  who  likes 
to  be  “palsy-walsy”  on  brief  ac¬ 
quaintance,  these  tactics  are  a 
boomerang  to  the  representative 
who  tries  them  on  me. 

3.  Passes  on  tips  for  new  ac¬ 
counts.  From  past  experience,  I 
realize  that  very  often  these  tips 
are  handed  to  all  the  agencies 
on  whom  the  representative 
calls.  Or  that  the  account  is  a 
lemon,  which  the  paper  would 
not  handle  direct  for  financial 
reasons,  and  hence  for  which  it 
would  be  glad  to  have  an 
agency  assume  the  credit  risk. 

4.  Tells  me  what  competitors 
of  my  accounts  are  doing.  ’That 
is  highly  desirable  information 
for  me  to  know,  but  it  is  usually 
told  with  a  view  of  inviting  me 
to  reveal  plans  of  my  accounts. 
It  fails  to  work. 

5.  Makes  frequent,  purpose¬ 
less  calls.  This  is  done  mostly 
under  the  guise  of  “checking” 
lists  and  schedules.  It  can  be 
accomplished  equally  well  by 
telephone  or  correspondence.  It 
results  in  a  waste  of  precious 
time  for  the  representative  and 
for  myself.  Time  that  I  could 
use  to  create  more  business  for 
his  papers,  too. 


6.  Talks  politics.  During  busi¬ 
ness  hours,  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  business.  I’m  not 
interested  in  the  politics  of  tht 
representative,  and  I’m  sure  that 
he  is  not  sincerely  interested  in 
mine. 

7.  Calls  on  my  clients  with¬ 
out  advising  me.  When  this  is 
done,  which  is  infrequently,  1 
must  say,  it  has  been  with  the 
idea  of  implying  to  the  client 
that  his  agency  is  inadequate  in 
some  respect.  While  this  has  a 
tendency  to  mess  up  a  situation, 
when  cleared  it  usually  results 
in  the  representative  losing  out 
for  most  relationships  between 
advertiser  and  agency  are  close 
enough  to  withstand  such  intru¬ 
sion.  The  representative  in¬ 
volved  has  a  difficult  time  in 
continuing  his  contact  with  the 
account  after  such  an  experi¬ 
ence. 

8.  Criticizes  my  copy  and  lay 
out.  And  along  with  mis  wants 
to  take  his  ideas  to  the  client 
Many  representatives  know 
next  to  nothing  about  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  or  advertising.  All  too  fre 
quently,  these  are  the  ones  who 
make  brash  comments,  imper 
ious  suggestions  with  the  pur 
pose  of  establishing  themselve 
as  equally  competent  with  their 
customer,  the  agency  man,  or  to 
inspire  a  new  campaign  which 
they  hope  to  carry.  To  then, 
advertising  is  principally  a  ma¬ 
ter  of  200  on  5,  or  600-line  to* 
sections,  above  fold,  next  rea(i- 
ing  matter,  in  front  part  of  the 
paper.  What  the  message  k 
strategy,  distribution,  all  the* 
are  trivia. 

9.  Uses  the  “I”  overmuch  h 
conversation.  This  is  the  r^re- 
sentative  who  says,  “I  carried 
25,000  lines  on  that  account  la* 
year,  and  I’ll  have  40,000  thi 
year.”  He’ll  continue,  “Inter 
continental  Doorknob,  Inter 
planetary  Paperclip  and  Inedible 
Soups  are  running  with  me  now, 
and  there  is  no  reason  wlv 
your  client.  Imperial  SnaiK 
shouldn’t  be  with  me  too.’  « 
may  make  these  representatives 
feel  good  to  use  the  personal 
pronoun  so  glibly,  but  it  does 
give  them  a  ludicrous  aspect. 

10.  Finally,  there  are  the  rey 
resentatives  who  dish  out  g(^ 
sip,  tell  stories  about  their  high¬ 
er-ups  and  so  on — usually  cwr 
fidentially’’  or  “off  the 
While  I  appreciate  the  mdirea 
flattery  in  being  regarded  a*  • 
confidant.  I’m  not  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  back-door  dirt. 
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A  heading  Market. . .  and 
a  Leading  Neii'sbaber ! 


Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  automobile 
business,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has 
been  among  the  leading  metropolitan  news- 
papers  of  the  nation  in  passenger  car  adver* 
rising  lineage.  Year  after  year,  the  high 
reader  interest  and  reader  influence  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  have  been  essential  factors  in  the 
maintenance  of  Cleveland’s  high  new  car 
sales  record  in  this  most  lucrative  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  automotive  market. 


Marketing  Data  for  Advertisers 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey  department 
has  compiled  factual  market  data  for  your  use. 
This  information,  valuable  in  appointing  and 
locating  dealerships,  as  well  as  assisting  in 
establishing  sales  quotas,  is  available  upon 
request.  Call  or  write  today  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  receive  this  individualized  service. 


Business  is  Local 

CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

- ,  ..  Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,’ Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Loa  Angelea 
^'7  A.  S.  Grtmt,  Atlanta 
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new  outfit.  And  just  as  briefly,  happen,  fortunately, 
all  the  product  and  market  re-  “The  package,  at  this  sUge 
search  is  developed  and  super-  Lg  finally  ready  to  go  to  the 
vised  by  the  section.  client.” 

“This  service,”  Jack  said,  "is  Do  you  get  any  rejection  slips 
free  to  the  client.  There's  been  from  the  clients? 
some  questioning  lately  whether  ..^0,  not  often.  There  maj 

there  should  be  a  charge  for  it.  ^e  minor  changes  to  be  made. 

The  diggings  of  the  research  but  we’ve  worked  right  alonj 
crew  are  heaped  before  a  prod-  with  the  client,  so  he  knows 
uct  group.  This  group  is  a  board  what  we’re  doing  and  approves 
comprise  of  representatives  of  of  it.” 

each  department  of  the  agency —  Research  is  only  one  side  of 

art.  copy,  media.  The  represen-  the  fence,  Jack  admitted.  Just 
tatives  extract  from  the  findings  as  much  time  is  spent  in  the 
the  material  they  want.  Copy  field  working  for  the  client, 
gets  the  right  slant  for  the  sales  “ifs  hard  to  describe  this 

message;  media  learns  what  di  operation,”  he  said.  “We  plav 
rection  to  take,  and  art  is  ad-  by  ear.  We  keep  our  fingeii 
vised  on  the  proper  layout.  constantly  on  what’s  going  on  ii 

“We  then  agree  among  our-  our  client’s  operations.  But  the 
selves.”  the  manager  said,  “that  guts  of  the  whole  deal  is  tha 
the  package  we’ve  got  wrapped  we  function  as  the  client’s  sales 
up  is  what  we  want  to  present  manager  within  the  agencj 
to  the  client.  The  next  step  is  That’s  all  there  is  to  this  j(^ 
to  take  the  document  ( agency  selling. 

terminology  for  the  whole  mer-  Which  makes  Jack  as  mudi 
chandising  program)  to  the  at  ease  as  a  cowpoke  in  i 
plans  board,  where  it  is  either  saddle.  .. 

approved  or  we’re  told  it’s  not  “I’m  strictly  a  salesman,''  ht 

suitable  and  we  have  to  do  it  said.  I  have  no  other  interer 
all  over.  This  doesn’t  usually  in  life.” 


DrodL  SL 


Grier  Explains  Y  &  R’s 
Merchandising  Dept. 

By  James  L  Ceilings 


The  question  was.  What  does  demands  of  the  client  and  his 
an  advertising  agency  merchan-  product  is  assigned  to  the  ac- 
dising  department  do?  and  Jack  count.  "Then  research  puts  a 
Grier  was  answering  it,  s.ouched  huge,  strong  paw  on  the  client’s 
comfortably  in  his  chair,  with  setup  and  pulls  it  apart  to  the 
one  long  leg  of  his  stylishly  cov-  last  sinew. 

ered,  6  foot-5  frame  drawn  up  The  department  soon  finds  out 
on  the  seat. 

Jack  (John  S. )  Grier  is  man¬ 
ager  of  Young  &  Rubicam’s  large 
merchandising  department  (26 
employes;  estimate  annual  cost 
of  running  it:  $400,000).  He 
has  two  big  fists  in  his  voice 
and  half-moons  of  white  hair 
hanging  over  his  ears  and  the 
boom-boom  hearty  manner  of  a 
man  drooling  over  the  conquest 
of  a  million-collar  account. 

“I  can  tell  you  what  we  in 
this  (Manhattan)  agency  con¬ 
sider  a  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  should  do,”  he  said.  “I 
can’t  speak  for  other  agencies. 

Each  agency  has  its  own  ideas 
and  its  own  way  of  operating. 

“But  we  here  ere  sales  con¬ 
sultants  for  the  agency.  Our 
business  is  to  know  all  our 
clients’  selling  problems  and  to 
provide  our  creative  people  with 
basic  knowledge  so  they  can  pre¬ 
pare  the  best  selling  merchan¬ 
dising  programs.” 

Chick  to  Chicken 

The  department  was  started 
about  26  years  ago,  around  the 
time  the  agency  was  born.  It 
was  a  one-man,  one-account 
fledgling  then.  Gradually  it 
feathered  out  and  now  there 
are  what  Jack  calls  22  senior 
men.  most  of  whom  are  ex¬ 
sales  managers  of  consumer 
products. 

“What  I  look  for  in  person 
nel.”  he  says,  "is  high-type 
sales  managers  —  adaptable  and 
personable.” 

These  seniorites  work  as 
merchandisers  on  one  or  more 
accounts.  The  agency  has  65 
accounts  all  over  the  country 
and  in  Canada.  Many  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  are  actually  broken 
down  into  several  accounts,  or 
the  number  of  products  the  cli¬ 
ent  has. 

Four  or  five  lejgmen  also  as¬ 
sist  Jack.  He  said  the  legmen 
were  a  new  development.  They 
are  young,  bright  guys  who  have 
had  only  a  little  selling  experi¬ 
ence.  Eventually  they  end  up 
elsewhere  in  the  agency  or  with 
a  manufacturer.  Their  job  is 
to  serve  the  field  testers  aid 
checkers. 

A  sales  promotion  man  us  the 
twenty-sixth  member.  He's  the* 
fellow  who  puts  frosting  on  the 
nierchandising  programs  after 
they  have  been  fully  baked  by 
his  associates. 

"He  doctors  up  the  packages,” 
explained  Jack.  “He  is  also  the 
premium  man.” 

New  accounts  are  given  the 
royal  tour  and  the  $25  sitting 
when  they  come  in.  A  senior 
whose  bockground  experience 
most  closely  approximates  the 


lohn  S.  Grier 

what  the  trade  thinks  of  the 
product  to  be  huckstered,  and 
its  pricing,  and  the  fundament¬ 
als  and  selling  policies  of  the 
company,  and  the  extent  of  the 
line,  and  the  styling  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Briefly,  all  the  gummed  cloth 
is  stripp^  off  the  mummy  and 
it’s  a  bare  thing  ready  for  a 


It  takes  locol  newspaper  coveroge 
to  sell  this  rich  $813,450,000.00 
market  and  the  ONLY  local  daily 
ond  Sunday  newspaper  having 
complete  coverage  of  this  market 
is  The  Akron  Beacon  Joumol. 


There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  ths 
pulling  power  of 
local  newspaper 
advertising. 


If  you  are  interested  in  selling 
Akron,  and  you  should  be,  why  not 
follow  the  successful  practice  of 
Akron  merchonts.  They  know  how 
to  get  results  .  ,  .  thot's  why  they 
concentrate  their  selling  efforts  in 
Akron's  greotest  selling  medium. 


AKRON  RRACON  .lOlJRNAL 
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1,000  spend  as  much  as  2,443 


Impartial  research  shows  that  it  takes  2,443  families  in 
the  $2,500  to  84.200  income  bracket  to  huy  as  much  food  as 
only  1,000  families  who  earn  $7,200  and  more. 


There  is  no  question  as  to  which  group  of  customers  con¬ 
stitute  the  best  market  for  food  or  most  any  other  commodity. 
Concentrate  your  advertising  dollars  on  these  preferred  cus¬ 
tomers — NUCLEAR  FAMILIES  who  earn  more,  buy  more 
and  spend  more. 


Dr.  Raymond  Franzen,  the  noted  researcher,  found  that 
Sun  families  are  way  above  average  in  buying  power.  For 
example,  the  300,000  Sun  families  spend  $37,000,000  more  an¬ 
nually  at  department  stores  for  apparel  and  home  furnishings 
than  300,000  average  market  families. 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 


editor  & 


\ 


Of  28  dailies  published  in  Chicago  in  the  past  102  years,  only 
two  ever  have  topped  600,000  circulation — and  one  of  them  is 
The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES.  Build  your  sales  by  advertising  in  The 
Chicago  SUN-TIMES  to  Chicago's  fastest-growing  readership! 


Average  Doily  Nel  Paid 
Ci*y  &  RTZ  =  100% 


How  newspaper  distribution  has 
shifted  in  Chicago  and  Suburbs 


(Baled  on  City  and  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone  Circulotiont  from  ABC 
Publitheri’  Statements  for  Peri¬ 
ods  Ending  March  31,  1930- 
1949.) 


Average  Doily  Nel  Paid 
CHy  A  RTZ  3:  100% 


Hoarst  newspapers 
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W«»t«rn  New  York'i 
Only  Morning  on^  Swndoy  Ncwipopci 
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Tennessean's 
Park  Concerts 
Draw  200,000 

Nashville.  Tenn. — An  estima¬ 
ted  200.000  persons  attended  the 
Nashville  Tennessean's  1949  se¬ 
ries  of  free  park  concerts,  which 
concluded  on  Sunday.  Aug.  28. 

The  13th  season  ended  with  a 
crowd  of  approximately  25.000 
persons,  second  only  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  Sunday  afternoon  presen¬ 
tation  before  a  throng  estimated 
by  park  officials  at  30.000.  No¬ 
thing  similar  had  ever  touched 
the  popularity  of  these  events 
in  the  city’s  history.  -  .. 

Consistent  (but  not  unusually  to  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
large  spacewise)  publicity  has  Telegraph. 
been  given  the  events  by  the  ■ 

Tennessean.  A  regular  quarter  the  St.  Petersburg 

page  advertisernem  space  was  ,  independent:  "Several 

us^  in  Saturday  editions  and  a  jurymen)  were  tight- 

page  one  story  Sunday  lipped  and  grim,  as  Judge  Bird 

Name  musicians  in  the  folk  to  them  concerning  the 

MHtin'  three  murders  and  the  entire 

fipin'  panel  was  observed  to  lean  for- 

'hfaH  Ward  tensely  when  the  court 

schoof  ba?ds  and  amafeurs  fo  S"bS  ^ 

nroviHe  fhp  pntprtainmpnt  farp  ■!“**  edK. 


Special 

Holy  Year  Features 

From  ROME  and  SHRINES 
of  FRANCE 


Paul  Ellis’  United  Press  story 
came  out  this  way  in  the  Col¬ 
umbus  (O.)  Citizen:  “A  Study 
by  three  physicians  showed  to¬ 
day  that  perhaps  two  out  of 
three  births  in  the  United  States 
result  from  pregnancies." 


Prepared  by  AIR  FRANCE 

Foreign  Correspondent 

especially  for 

American  Newspapers 


HIT  HMKDtR 


at  Buffalo’s  Food 
Buyers... Use  the 
Courier- Express 

"Food  News”...?  days  a  week 
with  10  times  the  editorial  space 
formerly  devoted  to  food  and 
food  preparation. ..is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  the  Courier- 
Eixpress  is  the  favorite  paper  of 
Buffalo  housewives.  And  it’» 
also  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  food  advertisers  have  in¬ 
creased  their  linage  118^  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  10  years  in  Buffalo’s 
morningand  Sunday  newspaper. 

Remember,  your  dollar  in  the 
Courier-Express  buys  greater 
impact  on  the  families  with 
more  money  to  BUY  your  prod¬ 
ucts. 


ALSO  HOME  TOWN  NEWS 
STORIES  OF  DEPARTING 
AND  ARRIVING  PASSENGERS 
from  AIR  FRANCE  Airport  Reporter 


or  Wire 


Public  Relations  Department 


AIR  FRANCE 


683  Fifth  Avenue 
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Doily _ 2^S,00e 
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MS  kingdom  for  a  horse 


bm  ttame»  Dana,  Xewe  work  Newa 


■  i 


Most  press  agents  are  former  newspaper 
men, ..  but  not  Jim  Daris.  For  ten  years  he 
plugfied  Itroadway  shows,  then  came  to  The 
News  , , ,  Found  picture  captions  cramped  his 
style,  and  last  year  switched  to  rewrite  so  he 
could  take  more  than  three  lines  to  a  story, , , 
The  followinfi  piece  {from  the  Sunday  News) 
about  a  man  and  a  horse  perhaps  reflects  his 
stranfi  personal  interest,  as  Daris  was  a  four 
time  loser  (Sft)  on  the  same  horse , , . 


R<>('kl\«‘  i-i  a  .  wavv-inaneil  chc'lmil  filly 
f)yl,(>vrl\  NiL'Iil-l^i'ckilalf.  Iix  I  rap  Rin’k.  Slii'  -  I 
yea  I- <  I  III.  I  .ililii-  K\im  \  i~aliiiililiiiy'>ii|irriiilfiiilriU 

ill  |{|•lHlkKll.  lli'V  'IT.  Ill'  lliiiik.'  Riicklu-  llu* 
firoali'-l  lliiiiLT  llial  liappciit'il  >ince  lli*>  auloiiiatic 
I'liriiai'r  >!i)krr. 

RiirkKi'  !i.i'  niii  ill  riMir  races  since  Jamaica 
opeiicil  \pril  1 .  Anil  c\cr\  lime.  Rililie  was  there, 
imilnel  licki  |>  i  lutclieil  in  liaiiil.  clieerin_'  liir 
Rocklye.  Kililie  never  caslieil  a  ticket  ini  Rocklve. 
No  one  ever  hail  ca-heil  a  w  in  ticket  on  her. 

^esterilav  in  Hrookivn  k’elonv  (amrt.  halilie 
was  told  tlial  it  mas  he  a  little  while  hefore  he  has 
the  opportunity  ol  seeiii}’  Rocklve  in  action  auaiii. 
llircmplover.  a  real  estate  af'eiit.  wa"  res[>onsihle. 
llecharj;ed  that  Kddiehoii"hl  tlio.'emntiiel  tickets 
with  money  he  withheld  from  rents  collected. 

Kddie  was  held  in  S2,3()0  hail  for  •'rand  jury 
action  on  a  f»rand  larceny  complaint  hronfilit  hy 
the  a"ent.  Rudolph  Federinan,  of  6.36  Howard 
Ave.,  Hrookivn. 


rederman  said  that  the  superintendent  swiped 
a  total  of  .Sl.OtK)  from  rent  collections  at  the 
apartment  hnildinjiat  .S60I.eirerts  ,\ve..Brooklvn. 

The  last  of  the  -SI. 000  went  on  Rocklve's  light 
tan  nose  Thursday  in  the  second  race  at  Jamaica, 
police  said.  And  it  was  a  comhination  of  the  filly 
andanother  Kddie.  the  great  jockey  Kddie  .Arcaro, 
who  did  him  in.  they  added. 

Kddie's  limit'll  was  onlv  a  'inall  part  of  the 
SI  12. .326  het  on  the  comhination  of  Rocklve, 
odds  mi  favorite,  and  .Arcaro.  After  18  fruitless 
gallop'.  Rocklve  was  at  la^t  to  win  a  race. 

Rocklye  was  >priiiting  along  in  front  of  the 
pack  in  that  race  until,  half-way  down  the  stretch. 
Rocklve  saw  another  filly,  a  vear  ymiiiL’er  than 
Rocklve.  coming  op  on  the  mil'idc.  Rocklve 
drilled  over  toeei  i  good  look  at  the  fresh  thing, 
a  dark  hrown  las-,  \rcaro  halted  Rocklve  a  good 
one.  hut  Rocklve  paid  him  scant  heed. 


Rocklve  won  hv  a  lull  length  —  and  was 
prompllv  disijiialificd  for  interference. 

Kddie  was  arrested  the  next  morning.  Kddie 
Kverv  that  is. 

Screwy  story? , ,  ,  May  be  —  but  it's  typical 
of  what  makes  The  News  more  read  by  more 
people  than  any  other  I'S  newspaper  ,  ,  , 
Typical,  too,  of  what  gets  advertising  in  The 
News  more  read  by  seven  out  of  ten  families 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  market..,  and 
gets  ailvertisers  mure  results! 


Fanz/  Orner 
Head  N.  O.  Item 
Business  Staff 

New  Orleans,  La. — Promotion 
of  John  W.  Fanz  from  business 
manger  to  general  manager  of 
the  Item  was  announced  this 
week  by  Publisher  David  Stern. 

Simultaneously,  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Irvin  M.  Orner  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  was  disclosed. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Mr.  Fanz 
will  serve  as  director  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  activities  for  the  Item.  Mr. 
Orner  will  coordinate  work  of 
the  circulation  and  mechanical 
departments.  James  S.  Hay  will 
continue  as  circulation  manager 
and  Luther  Wright  as  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent. 

The  elevation  of  Mr.  Fanz 
comes  after  a  tenure  that  began 
in  1910.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Fanz, 
then  16,  joined  the  business  de- 
I>artment  of  the  Item  as  assist¬ 
ant  bookkeeper.  In  1920,  he  be¬ 
came  auditor,  and  in  1925,  he 
became  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager.  Ten  years  later,  he  was 
named  business  manager. 

Mr.  Orner,  47,  has  been  wide¬ 
ly  known  in  newspaper  circles 
for  his  work  in  business  and 
circulation  departments.  He  was 
circulation  manager  of  the  late 
Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Record, 
owned  by  J.  David  Stern,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Item's  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Mr.  Orner  began  at  16  as  a 
newspaper  distributor  in  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa.  Later,  he  joined  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  Pitts- 


National  Advertising 
Salesman 

Wanted  by  large  Metropoli¬ 
tan  dally  in  the  east.  Need 
man  with  experience  in 
handling  National  accounts 
in  home  city.  Some  travel¬ 
ing  necessary,  but  very  little. 
Age  25  to  35.  Give  full 
details  regarding  experience, 
education,  salary  expected, 
etc.  Write  Box  4072.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Nothing  Delivers 
the  D.  C.  Market  like 


The  Washington  Star 


John  W.  Franz,  left,  new  general 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
Items,  confers  with  Irvin  M.  Orner, 
business  manager. 

burgh  Press,  and  became  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Press  in  1922.  In  1929,  he  was 
named  circulation  director  for 
the  Stern  newspapers,  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 
When  these  were  sold  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  in  1947, 
he  serv^  with  the  Bulletin  for 
about  a  year. 


N.  M.  Centennial 
In  10-Section  Paper 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  —  One-hun¬ 
dred  years  of  journalism  in  a 
land  which  still  rates  as  an 
American  frontier  was  cele¬ 
brated  Aug.  24  by  publication 
of  a  124-page,  10-section  Cen¬ 
tennial  edition  of  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican.  More  than  60 
Southwestern  writers  contribu¬ 
ted  memoirs  and  other  features 
to  the  Centennial,  which  was 
eight  months  in  perparation. 


Ross  Edits  New  Daily 
At  Lake  Charles 

Lake  Charles,  La.  —  Stanley 
Ross,  former  Associated  Press 
and  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Southwest  Citizen,  a 
new  daily  here.  He  replaces 
Joe  Hill,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridger. 


PNPA  Schedules 
Session  on  Costs 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  The  25th 
Anniversary  Convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  at  the  Penn 
Harris  Hotel  here  Oct.  7-8  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  group'i 
history,  according  to  William 
N.  Hardy,  PNPA  manager. 

Among  the  highhgnts  will  be 
a  si^ech  by  Harold  E.  Stassen. 
president  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  former  Cover 
nor  of  Minnesota. 

Another  feature  will  be  an 
executive  session  for  top  man, 
agement  only  to  discuss  rising 
costs  and  other  problems.  TTiu 
meeting  will  be  in  charge  of 
Rollnad  L.  Adams,  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times. 

A  general  editorial  session 
will  be  conducted  by  Joseph  T 
Murphy,  managing  editor, 
ilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  . .  j 
Wilkes  -  Barre  Times  -  Leader  • 
Evening  News  and  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 


Starting  September  25 

EVERY  day  will  be 
SUNday 

in  Lowell,  Massachusetts 

The  LO)\  ELL  SLN  now  announces  a  new  Sunday  edition  start¬ 
ing  September  25. 

The  SUNDAY  SUN  will  be  a  complete  metropolitan  newspaper, 
edited  to  meet  the  reading  habits  of  the  175,596  people  in  the  22 
towns  and  cities  now  reached  by  the  daily  editions. 

It  will  provide  the  thorough  news  coverage,  plus  most  of  the 
many  local  and  nationally  famous  features,  which  have  made  the 
daily  SUN  the  dominant  newspaper  in  the  productive  northern 
Middlesex  County  area. 

Other  features  will  include  an  eight-page  standard  size  comic 
section,  ami  a  locally  edited  -\rtgravure  supplement  of  sixteen  pages. 

Minimum  circulation  of  the  initial  issue  will  be  25,000  .  .  .  more 
than  90%  home  delivered. 

For  resultful  Sunday  advertising  in  the  prosperous  Lowell  trad¬ 
ing  area,  it’s  the  LOWELL  SUNDAY  SUN. 

THE  LOWELL  SUN 

DAILY  SINCE  1878  .  .  .  NOW  SUNDAY,  Starting  Sept.  25 
National  Repraentatives : 

STORY,  BROOKS,  and  FINLEY,  Inc. 
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The  Author  of  Greatest  ^torp  Cher  tKolb” 


Follows-up  With  Same  Reader  Appeal 
And  Deep  Emotional  Impact 

WITH 

MODERN  PARABLES 


Written  expressly  for  newspapers  by  Fulton  Oursler,  and 
for  once-a*week  release,  la  brand  new  feature,  “Modern 
Parables,”  is  directly  beamed  to  the  tremendous  audience 
which  made  “The  (Greatest  Story  Ever  Told”  the  best-read 
feature  of  years. 

“Modem  Parables”  are  stories  from  life  in  our  times.  They 
are  forceful  examples  of  relijtion^-everv  one’s  relifcion — in 
action.  They  have  flash  endings  which  leave  the  reader 
tingling. 

We  sincerely  believe  this  will  be  one  of  the  brightest  and 
niost  valuable  newspaper  features  in  many,  many  years. 


We  predict  it  will  be  used  boldly  and  with  great  pride. 
Several  of  the  country’s  greatest  newspapers  already  have  it 
earmarked  for  Page  One  Sundays.  Others  will  choose  the 
Church  Page,  the  Editorial  Page,  or  f'eature  Section,  and 
use  illustrations.  It  will  be  a  magnet  for  reader  interest 
wherever  you  spot  it. 

Releases  will  range  from  .500  to  1,000  words.  Starting  date 
will  be  the  week-end  of  Octolwr  1-2.  Illustrated  samples  on 
request. 


Oii€*e-a-%ve€^k  •  .  .  •  Stariw  Oei.  1  €»r 

PHONE  OR  WIRE  FOR  TERMS 
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FROM  2  TO  13  MEMBERS 

FROM  A  CIRCULATION  OF  475,912 
TO  OVER  2,300,000  COPIES  EACH  WEEK 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
January  1945 


nititisstAit 


^ispnlfh 


THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 
July  1949 


COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
Octobtr  1945 


NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE  STATES 
May  1946 


LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
April  1942 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
July  1946 


SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 
Oclober  1947  ^ 


THE  PUBLISHER  \r&J7  THE  READER 


AND 

THE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
January  1948 


Why  is  the  LOCAL  TOUCH  so  important? 


COLUMBIA  STATE 
Soumbtr  1948 


^  The  Local  Touch  enables 

^  “»  lo  serve  our  readers 

and  advertisers  in  a 
lolally  new  ond  ottraclive  way. 
We  take  pride  in  our  ability  to 
edit  a  beautiful  and  worthwhile 
Sunday  magazine. 


a  "’"IvJ  I’m  a  local  sort  of  guy 
myself.  During  the  war 
I  was  interested  in  far 
places,  but  now  I  want  to  know 
what's  going  on  around  me.  The 
Magozine  Section  in  my  Sunday 
paper  fills  the  bill. 


7  The  local  Touch  sells  ad- 
yertising  because  it  sells 
merchandise.  Advertisers 
know  that  their  selling  messages 
will  be  read  when  they  are 
cheek-and-jowl  with  local  pictures 
and  stories. 


NEWARK  NEWS 

COLUMBIA  STATE 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 

PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZEHE 

RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH 

THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER- JOURNAL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  DESERET  NEWS 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 


ffoUCM 


Thirteen  weekly  newspaper  magazines  featuring  the  Local  Touch 
for  highest  reader  interest,  for  greater  advertising  value 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  OVER  2,300,000  COPIES  EACH  WEEK 


r 

* 

gl- 

\ 

li 

For  further  Intermation  contact  any  of  the  following  representotives:  Bronhom  Company,  Creimer  and  Woodward,  Jann  A  Kelley, 


John  Budd  Company,  Kelly-Smith  Company,  Maloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  O'Mara  A  Ormsbee,  Sawyer-Fergutan-Walker  Company 
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Ifft  Family 
Buys  Full  Title 
In  Pocatello 

Pocatello,  Ida. — Ifft  interests 
in  the  Pocatello  Tribune  have 
purchased  the  other  50''r  in¬ 
terest  owned  by  Col.  M.  P. 
Goodfellow,  and  the  Iffts  are 
now  in  complete  control  of  the 
publishing  firm.  They  have 
been  identified  with  the  daily 
since  1892,  when  the  late  George 
N.  Ifft  and  the  late  William  Wal¬ 
lin  purchased  the  paper,  then 
six  months  old. 

G.  Nicholas  Ifft,  present  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Kir- 
choff,  Denver,  children  of  the 
late  George  N,  Ifft,  become  the 
sole  stockhloders.  Mr.  Ifft  has 
been  active  in  the  paper  since 
1915  except  for  two  years  spent 
in  the  army  in  World  War  I. 
His  son,  G.  N.  Ifft,  III,  is  now 
on  the  advertising  and  editorial 
staffs. 

Colonel  Goodfellow  said  he 
and  Mrs.  Goodfellow  will  go  to 
Calgary,  Canada,  to  visit  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  from  there  go 
to  Korea,  where  he  served  as 
military  head  after  the  war. 

•  •  • 

J.  E.  Sleight,  publisher  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  announced  recently  the 
Times-Herald  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Thomson  Dailies 
through  a  sale  of  stock  in  the 
company.  S.  L.  McCabe  of  Galt, 
Ont.,  is  being  made  a  director 
of  the  ocmpany. 

•  •  «r 

M.  D.  Richards  has  become 
sole  owner  of  the  Gordon 
(Neb.)  Journal,  buying  out  his 
partner.  Dean  Wilhite.  The  two 
recently  bought  the  paper  from 
Joe  W.  Leedom. 

•  *  P 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Logan  White 
have  purchased  the  Southern 
Oregon  News  Review  in  Ash¬ 
land,  Ore.,  from  C.  H.  Wines 
and  Wendell  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Wines  announced  no  future 
plans  and  Mr.  Lawrence  intends 
to  enter  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  where  he  will 
study  printing  administration. 

•  •  • 

William  A.  Klutts  has 
bought  half-interest  in  the  Lau¬ 
derdale  County  Enterprise, 
weekly  published  in  Ripley, 
Tenn.  He  bought  the  interest 
of  Col.  J.  W.  Hedgepath,  vet¬ 
eran  editor  and  manager.  B.  C. 
Durham,  attorney  and  bank 
president,  owns  the  other  half. 

•  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Reese, 
publishers  of  the  Mount  Dora 
( Fla. )  Topic,  weekly,  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  Clermont  News  and 
Groveland  News,  both  weeklies, 
from  Howard  E.  Young  and  his 
daughter.  Mrs.  Rosemary  Young, 
who  will  serve  as  advertising 
manager  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  respectively. 

*  •  • 

The  Coughlin  Brothers’  news¬ 
paper  partnership  at  West  Mem¬ 
phis,  Ark.  was  severed  last 
week  when  P.  E.  (Pete)  Cough¬ 
lin  went  back  to  Navy  duty. 
He  sold  his  interest  in  the 
.Arkansas  Publishing  Co.  ( two 
weeklies)  to  Monroe  G.  Randal, 
West  Memphis  business  man. 


Robert  ].  Alander  (left),  president 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Greater 
Miami,  receives  illuminated  scroll 
for  outstonding  service  from  Vice- 
president  Donald  Lynskey.  Mr. 
Alander  resigned  recently  from 
the  post  of  odvertising  director 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News  to  fill 
similar  )ob  on  the  Charlotte 
_ (N,  C.)  News. _ 

Sunshine  Offer 
39  Years  Old 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — The  St. 
Petersburg  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent  of  Sept.  1  observed  the  39th 
anniversary  of  its  famous  Sun¬ 
shine  Offer  of  free  newspapers 
on  sunless  days  up  to  2:30  p.m., 
home  edition  press  time. 

During  the  39  years  that  the 
offer  has  stood,  the  newspaper 
has  given  away  180  free  edi¬ 
tions,  according  to  Publisher  L. 
Chauncey  Brown.  The  average 
has  been  four  and  a  half  free 
editions  a  year. 

Longest  period  during  which 
no  free  edition  was  published 
was  between  June  14,  1934  and 
Dec.  13,  1935,  a  total  of  546  days. 
Two  other  periods  when  the 
sun  scored  a  perfect  record  ran 
between  366  and  436  days. 

The  month  of  May  set  up  the 
best  record  for  sunshine  during 
the  39  years.  Only  one  edition 
was  ever  given  away  during 
that  month.  January  has  shown 
the  worst  “free  edition”  record. 


iSNixMVH  aiavs 

SI  SlHi  *ON 

—  SEE' PAGE  35 


Radio  Car  Assists 
In  Solving  Murder 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — A  radio 
“prowl”  car,  added  to  the  re- 
portorial  facilities  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  paid  a  di¬ 
vidend  recently  when  the  vital 
clue  in  a  holdup  murder  was 
given  to  Times  reporters  who 
reached  the  scene  before  police. 

The  car,  with  radio,  red  blink¬ 
er  lights  and  siren,  is  used  by 
Reporter  -  Photographer  Bob 
Preston  on  the  night  po.ice  beat. 
Police  Reporter  Jerry  Blizin  was 
with  him  on  the  holdup  story. 


'Mrs.  America'  Type 

Anderson,  S.  C. — Mrs.  Ninetta 
Spearman,  clerk  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  Independent  and  Daih 
Mail,  was  runnerup  in  the  Mrs 
America  contest  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

• 

Courier! 

Wichita,  Kan. — The  position 
of  copy  boy  has  been  dressed 
up  and  dignified  by  VVicfiitj 
Eagle  executives.  They're  of¬ 
ficially  known  there  now  as 
"couriers.” 


Yes,  you  can  safely  "OK"  fhe  idea  that  FARM 
WEALTH  means  BUYING  ABILITY.  And  .  .  .  In  Si 
Joseph's  18-Counfy  Trade  Area,  exclusive  of  fhe  city, 
80%  of  fhe  bank  deposifs  are  esfimafed  fo  be  FROM 
THE  FARMER. 

And  ...  In  fhis  same  area  bank  deposifs  have 
jumped  up  OVER  FOUR  TIMES  since  1940. 

Coverage  of  fhls  prosperous  Farm  Area  is  yours 
fhrough  fhe  Sf.  Joseph  News-Press  and  Gareffe. 

OVER  90,000  DAILY  (M&E)  OVER  50.000  SUNDAY 
OVER  88%  HOME  DELIVERED 


St>Jo6,Mo< 
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'Ttvo  thousand  children  die  in  fires  every 
year. . .  A  loss  of  precious  lives  all  the  more 
tragic  because  needless ...  A  frightful  sacri* 
fire  to  our  carelessness! 

YOU  can  protect  your  own.  Make  every 
t*eek  Fire  Prevention  Week.  You'll  prevent 
3  out  of  4  fires.  You'll  guard  the  lives  of  those 
firm  prmvmntlon  Is  only  ono  of  many 


you  love.  Put  the  following  rules  to  work  in 
your  home: 

Put  out  every  match  and  cigarette... Don't 
use  gasoline  or  benzine  for  home  cleaning... 
Use  only  wiring  and  appliances  with  the 
U.  L.  label . . .  Repair  and  insulate  beating 
plant,  stoves,  chimneys. 


The  fire  insurance  companies 
tehich  maintain  the 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF 


FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


SS  John  Stroot,  Now  York  7,  N.  Y. 


wofuobfo  smrvicm*  corriod  on  in  fhm  pubht  inf 


rosf  by  fno  fir#  insvrancm  biisifi#ss« 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 


OCTOBER  9  to  15 


PROMOTION 


Attack  On  Spot  Radio 
Requires  Ammunition 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

An  aggressive  and  promotion* 
minded  young  radio  man  oi  our 
acquaintance  has  made  himself 
a  smad  boodle  of  money,  and 
continues  to  do  so,  by  operating 
a  number  of  one-lungers  in  a 
number  of  smaller  cities  in  the 
west. 

In  every  place  in  which  he 
operates,  he  tells  us,  he  has  been 
able  to  score  as  weil  as  he  has 
because  of  the  lack  of  news¬ 
paper  competition. 

"Where  I  have  any  semblance 
of  competition  from  the  local 
paper,  or  even  from  a  larger 
city  paper  that  covers  my  com¬ 
munity,”  he  says,  "I  have  fairly 
tough  going.  But  where  the  local 
paper  is  asleep  on  its  job,  both 
editorially  and  in  going  after 
available  business,  I  have  an 
easy  time  of  it.  I'm  not  worried 
about  any  radio  competition  in 
any  of  my  towns.  It's  the  local 
newspapers  that  can  give  me 
headaches — if  they  wake  up.” 

Practically  all  of  his  business, 
of  course,  as  with  most  small 
local  radio  operations,  is  in  sell¬ 
ing  spots.  The  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising's  persistent  “all  busi¬ 
ness  is  local”  campaign  has  de¬ 
livered  a  body  blow  to  network 
radio.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
helped  spot  radio — ^because  the 
spot  radio  story  is  also  the  story 
that  “all  business  is  local.” 

Yet  nowhere  in  the  newspaper 
industry  have  we  seen  a  major 
effort  directed  against  spot  radio 
as  e  direct  and  serious  competi¬ 
tor  for  local  advertising  dollars. 
Nowhere,  that  is,  except  in 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Last  year,  you  will  recall,  the 
Evansville  Printing  Corp.  ( Cour¬ 
ier,  Press,  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press)  got  wide  notice  for  an 
effort  against  spot  radio.  It  was 
a  serious  and  well  put  together 
effort. 

Now  comes  another  Evansville 
effort  against  spot  radio.  It  is 
titled  “'Wh'it  every  buyer  of 
spot  radio  should  know.”  It  is  a 
study  that  merits  attention  from 
spot  radio  people,  of  course,  but 
also  from  newspaper  people,  al¬ 
though  we  regret  that  it  seems 
to  be  a  little  long  on  argument 
and  short  on  fact. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
facts  are  not  in  hand.  The  book¬ 
let  reports  that  the  Evansville 
Printing  Corp.  devoted  several 
months  to  “a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  situation.”  But  the 
booklet  seems  to  be  devoted  to 
reporting  conclusions  more  than 
the  raw  facts  and  statistics 
from  which  these  conclusions 
were  drawn. 

Yet  these  conclusions,  but¬ 
tressed  by  some  important  facts, 
which  are  charted  in  the  book¬ 
let,  are  enough  to  give  pause  to 
any  time  buyer  and  make  him 
think  whether  his  advertising 
dollar  is  better  spent  in  spot 
radio  or  in  soace  in  the  local 
paper.  And  after  all,  what  you’re 
after  in  a  situation  of  this  kind. 


is  to  create  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Ihis  is  a  good  etfort,  and  if 
we  are  critical  of  it  at  all  it  is 
because  we  feel  that  it  could 
have  been  better  if  it  had  taken 
the  co.dly  appraising  research 
approach  entirely  instead  of 
mingling  the  research  approach 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  approach. 

At  any  rate,  spot  radio  is  a 
competitor  of  formidable  prop¬ 
ortions,  and  it  is  letting  busi¬ 
ness  go  by  default  to  neglect 
research,  selling,  and  promotion 
directed  against  spot  radio.  What 
they  are  doing  in  EvansviLe 
ought  to  be  done  in  many  other 
markets  over  the  country. 

Making  Radio  Pay 

Certainly  one  of  the  most 
persistent  questions  in  news 
paper  offices  over  the  country 
for  the  past  20  years  has  been, 
how  can  we  get  any  revenue  out 
of  the  daily  radio  listings?  There 
have  been  many  plans  and  many 
schemes  and  many  ideas,  yet 
none  has  been  found  that  works 
satisfactorily  and  successfully 
for  all  papers. 

Now  the  Chicago  papers,  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  '.eading  off. 
have  come  up  with  a  plan  that 
seems  most  workable  since  it 
does  least  violence  to  the  list¬ 
ings  as  they  are  currently  run 
in  most  papers  over  the  country. 
It  permits  sponsors  to  insert 
program  plugs  right  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  daily  listings. 

It  remains  to  be  seem  how 
we  1  the  idea  sells  to  program 
sponsors.  This  seems  like  a  good 
time  for  the  idea  to  take  hold. 
Rad  i  o,  particularly  network 
radio,  is  going  to  have  to  hop 
some  to  build  audiences  this  fall, 
it  appears;  and  this  sponsored 
listing  idea  should  help. 

To  sell  the  idea  to  sponsors, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  out 
a  lively  broadside  captioned 
“Here’s  a  new  Hooper-Booster 
to  help  send  your  sales  soaring!” 

Color 

Color  continues  to  grow  in  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  One  is  force¬ 
fully  reminded  of  this  with  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  latest  edition  of 
“ROP  Color,”  the  annual  com¬ 
pilation  made  by  the  Branham 
Company,  new^aper  reps,  of 
newspapers  taking  ROP  color, 
their  circulation,  page  size,  black 
and  white  rate,  extra  for  color, 
number  of  colors,  and  size  of 
units  taken.  As  always,  this  is 
a  useful  and  informative  study, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
valuab'e  studies  that  comes  to 
the  media  executive’s  desk  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

From  the  study’s  foreword, 
you  learn  this  year  that  ROP 
color  is  now  offered  in  46  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Only  Delaware  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  have  no  papers  offering 
color.  _ 


Color  is  available  in  big  cities 
and  in  little  ones.  Ten  papers  ot¬ 
tering  color  are  in  cities  of 
over  1,UUU,000  population;  24 
in  cities  of  500,000  to  1,000,000; 
41  in  cities  of  250,000  to  500,000; 
and  60  in  cities  of  100,000  to 
250,000.  Color  schedules  are  now 
easy  to  plan  on  a  national  scale. 

How  important  color  may  be 
to  advertisers  is  found  in  this 
tact,  from  an  analysis  of  5,000,- 
000  inquiries  from  3,500  adver¬ 
tisements  by  163  advertisers, 
that  color  brought  53%  more 
response  than  black  and  white. 

U.  P.  Writer  Denies 
Seeing  Secret  Maps 

Washington  —  Charles  W. 
Corddry,  United  Press  aviation 
writer,  told  a  Navy  Board  this 
week  it  was  "not  true"  that  a 
U.P.  man  had  been  shown  top 
secret  maps. 

The  allegation  was  made  in 
an  unsigned  statement,  author¬ 
ship  of  which  has  been  admitted 
by  Cedric  Worth,  former  news¬ 
paperman  who  is  under  sus¬ 
pension  from  a  job  in  the  Navy 
Department.  The  statement  set 
off  the  inquiry  into  the  B-36 
procurement  program. 

Last  March  14,  a  story  by 
Mr.  Corddry  attracted  interna¬ 
tional  attention.  He  reported 
that  the  Air  Force  "has  given 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  docu¬ 
mented  assurances  that  the 
B-36  superbomber  could  strike 
every  one”  of  70  strategic  tar¬ 
gets  in  Russia.  The  targets,  he 
related,  have  been  marked  off 
on  top  secret  maps. 

Referring  to  the  statement  in 
Mr.  Worth's  paper  that  a  U.P. 
correspondent  had  been  shown 
those  maps.  Mr.  Corddry  told 
the  naval  board:  "I  only  want 
to  say  that  this  statement  is  not 
true." 


Joins  Dail'7  Ranks 

Moncton,  N.  B. — Successively 
published  as  a  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly  and  tri-weekly  in  its 
61-year  career,  L’Evangeline, 
French-  language  newspaper 
here,  will  joint  the  ranks  of 
New  Brunswick  dailies  Sept.  2. 


IS  THIS  A  "KIGMY*’? 


d^riaht 


Travel  Notes 

STAFF  MEMBERS  on  Vacation 
are  supplying  e  majority  of  the 
material  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
tula.)  Times’  Sunday  Travel 
Page.  Since  last  May,  statters 
have  written  stories  about  Mexi¬ 
co,  Cuba,  the  Is.e  of  Pines,  West 
Indies,  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
North  Carolina  mountains. 

Hoop-La 

An  old-fashioned  political 
rally,  complete  with  torchlight 
parade,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Sunnyvale  (Calif.)  Standard  lo 
acquaint  citizens  with  council 
candidates  just  before  the  muni¬ 
cipal  elections.  The  parade,  in 
which  candidates  and  their  sup 
porters  marched  with  torches 
and  placards,  was  followed  by 
a  public  forum. 

Special  Edition  Library 

A  LENDING  LIBRARY  of  Special 
editions  and  sections  has  oeen 
compiled  by  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
The  specials  may  be  borrowed 
by  an  member  newspaner  to  use 
for  ideas  for  pictures,  features, 
stories  and  advertising  in  their 
own  special  editions. 


iddVO  IV 
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TOP  SHEET 

Crahint  Top  Shoot  ii  on  ontiroly  tro"*- 
paront  ocototo  shoot  on  which  is  pt^- 
od  various  scroon  pottorns.  Top 
con  bo  plocod  ovor  art  or  [’•aoti’M 
to  add  quick  shading  or  to  'V  \ 

solids.  Unwontod  portions  oosilr  | 

off  with  stump.  Top  Shoot  is  ovoiloblo 
in  60  pottorns  both  in  block  and  whito. 

At  your  doolor  or  writo  diroct^^ 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  HAS  FOUR 
GOOD  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

dQT  Display  Advertisers  prefer  The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

For  the  past  ten  years  The  Call-Bulletin  has  topped  the 
four  San  Francisco  dailies  in  total  display  linage. 


Says  Dorothy  Frank:  "The  Call-Bulletin's 
concentrated  coverage  of  The  San  Francisco 
market  makes  it  a  ‘natural*  for  us."  Mrs. 
Frank  is  Advertising  Manager  of  I.  Magnin 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco's  largest  user  of  daily 
newspaper  space  in  the  "quality"  specialty 
shop  field. 


owm  who  prefer  The  CalUBulletin: 


CENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

The  Call-Bulletin  is  first  among  the  dailies  in  General  linage. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 

Top  San  Francisco  daily  in  Retail  linage  is  The  Call-Bulletin. 

SAN  FRANCISCANS 

The  Call-Bulletin  leads  all  the  dailies  in  city  circulation. 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Naturally!  They’re  our  national  Reps.  Call  ’em  for  more  data. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLETIN 
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To  simplify  machine  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion,  Linotype  brings  you  the  latest  in  machine 
refinements.  All  are  being  supplied  now  on  every 
Linotype  shipped  from  the  factory. 

The  new  gas  pot  is  equipped  with  separate 
Micro-Therm  controls  for  both  the  mouthpiece 
and  crucible.  Adjustable  orifices  on  the  gas  inlet 
permit  the  pot  to  be  quickly  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  gas.  For  composing  rooms  preferring  electric 
pots.  Linotype's  Micro -Therm  electric  pot  (not 
illustrated)  has  been  further  simplified.  It  is 
available  as  extra  optional  equipment. 

Linotype’s  cam-operated  assembling  elevator 
and  automatic  line  delivery  slide  work  together 
to  eliminate  a  machine  adjustment.  The  assem¬ 
bling  elevator  gate  holds  matrices  vertical  at  all 
times.  Even  a  single  matrix  can  be  raised  in  the 
assembling  elevator  without  danger  of  twisting  or 
falling  out.  The  line  delivery  long  finger  may  be 
set  for  the  longest  line  with  no  need  for  readjust¬ 
ment  when  different  measures  are  composed. 

And  there  are  still  more  improvements  on 
new  Linotypes— all  stemming  from  intensive  re¬ 
search.  Linotype  Research  helps  your  Linotype 
representative  to  plan  more  efficient  composing 
rooms.  Call  or  write  now  if  you  want  help  with 
your  long-term  modernization  plans. 


kITTIR  SLUGS  rMwIt  froai  mor*  uniform  pot  fomporatvrm  moit 
poniblo  with  tho  now  Linotypo  gas  pot.  Mouthpioco  and  crvdUi 
tomporoturos  con  bo  tot  individually  with  soporoto  AAicro-Ttwni 
controls.  Tho  controls  rospond  automotlosilly  to  tomporoturo  dmngit. 


LINOTYPE 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  29  RYERSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 


SAVI AOJUSTMINTS  wMi  ttw  impravwi 
Liiiotyp*  lin*  dclivary  slid*  oiid  osMMblinfi 
•levator.  Lofi9  Iin9«r  naod  not  b«  ad(o$to<l 
for  linos  of  dKforant  moaswrot.  Tko  com* 
oporotod  goto  movot  inward  os  •lovotor 
risos  —  pravonts  motrieot  from  twisting.  TIm 
obovo  photo  shows  nMtricas  in  a  partially 
raisod  ass«inbling  •lovator. 


TO  CUT  MAINTiNANCI,  all  LInotypo 
■oMi  or*  now  Linoliznd*.  This  now  procoss 
nmlinizas  motal  adhotion  to  molds  and  ro- 
dow  maintononco.  Linolizod  molds  mako 
•joctioii  imoothor—  roduco  tha  possibility 
of  SMtrbi  damoga.  Linolizing  is  fraa  on  all 
MW  liootypa  molds. 


■ASY  ADJUSTMINT  of  now  orificas  par- 
mits  pot  to  ba  quickly  adaptad  to  any  kind 
of  gas.  Simpia  instructions  show  how  to  ad¬ 
just  orificas  for  most  oconomical  oparotion. 
Tha  now  gas  pot  has  provan  itsalf  during  two 
yaars  of  tasting  undar  varying  conditions. 


DANGEROUS  PRECEDENT 

THE  1200  DAILY  newspaper  members  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  have 
a  financial  interest  in  their  retail  trading 
zones.  Many  of  them  have  spent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  promoting  their 
markets,  as  defined  by  the  ABC  trading 
zones,  to  national  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  annual  meeting  of  ABC  members 
is  only  a  little  more  than  a  month  away. 
The  newspaper  members  ought  to  wake 
up  to  what  has  been  going  on  within  the 
organization  or  they  will  wake  up,  as  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  did,  to  find  that 
large  and  important  segments  of  their 
trading  zones  have  been  sliced  off  by 
the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  ABC  man¬ 
aging  director. 

“Retail  trading  zone  is  the  area  beyond 
the  city  zone  whose  residents  regularly 
trade  to  an  important  degree  with  retail 
merchants  in  the  city  zone,  in  sufficient 
volume  to  justify  advertising  expenditures 
by  the  merchants  in  maintaining  this 
trade,”  according  to  the  ABC  definition. 

For  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember, 
the  ABC  rule  for  establishing  a  retail 
trading  zone  stated:  “A  definite  retail 
trading  zone  shall  be  established  for  each 
city  by  agreement  of  publishers  in  that 
city,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  man¬ 
aging  director.”  Accordingly,  thirty-odd 
years  ago  the  publishers  in  Cleveland 
agreed  on  their  trading  zone. 

In  March,  1948,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  learned  that  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  ( in  a  city  35  miles  from  Cleveland 
and  included  in  the  Cleveland  trading 
zone)  desired  to  restrict  the  Cleveland 
zone  from  that  area.  Quoting  the  by-laws 
mentioned  above,  the  P-D  explained  that 
a  request  for  a  change  in  the  Cleveland 
zone  would  have  to  come  from  a  Cleve¬ 
land  publisher.  No  such  request  has  been 
forthcoming. 

But¬ 
in  December,  the  ABC  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  decided  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
game  while  it  was  still  under  contest. 
The  by-laws  concerning  establishment  of 
trading  zones  were  changed  to  include: 
“The  managing  director,  at  his  discretion, 
may  review  and,  after  consultation  with 
the  publishers  involved,  revise  boun¬ 
daries.” 

Whereupon,  the  ABC  managing  director 
advised  the  Plain  Dealer  the  Cleveland 
trading  area  had  been  restricted. 

At  the  Palm  Beach  meeting  of  the  ABC 
board  on  March  4  the  P-D  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  appeal  and  present  its  case. 
The  board  deferred  action  pending  a  study 
of  the  complete  problem  of  retail  trading 
zones. 

On  April  29  the  ABC  board  met  again 
in  New  York.  The  P-D  was  not  informed 
its  case  would  be  discussed,  nor  was  it 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The 
board  ruled  unanimously  to  uphold  the 
ruling  of  the  managing  director  in  taking 
away  part  of  Cleveland’s  trading  area. 

Once  again  the  P.D.  protested  the  proce¬ 
dure  of  this  action.  It  appealed  to  the 
June  20  board  meeting  in  Canada.  The 
board  relented  and  is  granting  another 
hearing  to  the  newspaper  in  New  York 
Sept.  23.  Meanwhile,  the  original  order  of 


EDIT®RIAL 


Though  I  speuk  with  the  tongues^  of  men 
unci  of  ungeL,  unci  have  not  charity,  1  am 
hec'ome  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
eynihul.  I  Corinthians,  XIII;  1. 


the  managing  director  stands  effective 
Sept.  30  restricting  the  Cleveland  trading 
area. 

This  situation  cries  out  for  the  attention 
of  all  publishers  who  are  members  of  ABC 
and  who  care  a  hoot  about  their  trading 
areas. 

Under  the  ABC  by-laws,  the  board  of 
directors  can  amend  those  by-laws  at  will 
without  the  consent  of  the  3200  members 
including  1200  daily  newspapers.  In  this 
case  the  board  has  gone  so  far  as  to  amend 
a  section  of  the  by-laws  which  was  direct¬ 
ly  involved  in  controversy.  The  effect  was 
to  lend  an  air  of  authority  to  a  course  of 
action  the  managing  director  had  already 
taken — an  authority  he  never  had  but 
which  he  tried  to  assume. 

If  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada — the  1200  newspaper  members  of  ABC 
— stand  by  and  let  the  Plain  Dealer  case 
become  a  precedent  they  are  in  effect  es¬ 
tablishing  the  ABC  managing  director  as 
czar  or  dictator  over  their  claims  of  trad¬ 
ing  zones.  Hundreds  of  newspapers  will 
find  themselves  in  danger  of  losing,  at  the 
“discretion"  of  the  managing  director, 
valuable  portions  of  their  trading  zones 
which  for  years  they  have  promoted  at 
great  expense. 

We  ask  the  newspaper  members  of 
ABC:  Do  you  believe  the  managing  di¬ 
rector  should  have  such  power  “at  his  dis¬ 
cretion?”  Do  you  believe  the  ABC  board 
should  arbitrarily  amend  the  by-laws  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter  without  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  the  members?  Large 
investments  are  involved.  It  may  take  the 
concerted  action  of  all  members  to  pro¬ 
tect  them. 

In  our  judgment  this  age-old  pressing 
problem  of  profitable  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  will  be  solved  scientifically 
with  the  extra  cooperation  of  successful 
retailers  and  not  by  edict  of  ABC  man¬ 
agement. 

You  should  exercise  your  influence  at 
once  with  your  newspaper  representative 
on  the  Board  whilst  there  is  time  to  avoid 
serious  error. 

The  newspaper  members  of  the  Board 
are  the  following; 

E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Press;  W.  J.  J. 
Butler,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  Verne  E. 
Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel;  William  F. 
Lucey,  Lawrence  ( Mass. )  Eagle  and  Trib¬ 
une;  Frank  S.  Newell,  Frankfort  (Ky. ) 
State  Journal,  and  Harlan  G.  Palmer. 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News. 


TRUMAN'S  FETISH 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  has  become  the 
self  appointed  leader  of  the  campaign  of 
criticism  against  the  press  in  this  country. 
In  like  manner,  representatives  of  the 
Labor  Government  in  England  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  similar  role. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  parallel  facts  is  that  the  party  in 
power  in  each  country  cannot  stand  up 
under  the  comments,  criticisms  or  light 
of  publicity  from  a  free  press.  The  alter¬ 
native,  therefore,  as  they  see  it,  is  to 
discredit  the  press  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public — tear  it  down  as  something  to  be 
laughed  at,  discounted  and  not  believed. 

In  recent  months  President  Truman  has 
hardly  missed  an  opportunity  to  criticize 
the  newspapers.  His  campaign  started  right 
after  the  last  election.  No  one  blamed  him 
then  for  chiding  the  newspapers  and  the 
pollsters  that  were  wrong  in  their  politi¬ 
cal  forecasts. 

More  recently,  however,  his  digs  have 
taken  on  a  more  sinister  purpose.  The 
frequency  and  tenor  of  his  remarks  about 
newspapers  begin  to  reflect  the  reasoning 
behind  his  tactics. 

He  began  to  get  serious  back  in  July 
at  the  reception  given  for  him  in  Chicago 
by  Jake  Arvey.  Speaking  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  he  said.  “I  have  no  respect 
for  any  of  their  political  prognostication 
or  influence.”  Up  until  that  time  he  was 
playing  the  record  strictly  for  laughs.  But 
even  since  that  Chicago  statement  he  has 
given  up  clowning  about  how  he  beat 
the  newspapers  in  the  last  election  and  he 
has  become  seriously  intent  on  destroy 
ing  public  confidence  in  them. 

Last  week  before  the  Legionnaires  in 
Philadelphia  he  said:  “I  find  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  mis¬ 
information  about  our  international  eco 
nomic  policy.  Some  of  this  is  deliberately 
stirred  up  by  certain  newspapers  and 
politicians  for  political  reasons.” 

This  week  in  his  Labor  Day  speech  at 
Pittsburgh  he  spoke  of  “spokesmen  and 
lobbyists  for  organized  special  interests" 
and  charged  them  with  “stirring  up  op 
position  to  our  legislative  program.”  Then 
he  linked  them  to  newspapers  by  saying: 
“The  hue  and  cry  that  has  resulted,  in 
the  press,  and  on  the  air,  and  through 
the  mail,  has  been  deafening.” 

It  is  obvious  the  President  is  already 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the  1950  elec¬ 
tions.  Part  of  his  strategy  is  this  continu¬ 
ing  attack  on  the  reliability  and  veracity 
of  newspapers.  We  may  expect  it  to  de¬ 
velop  in  intensity  as  the  campaign  draws 
nearer. 

Perhaps  it  is  good  politics  for  a  Prw 
ident  to  take  to  the  road  to  build  up 
public  support  for  his  legislative  program. 

It  has  been  done  before. 

But  we  do  not  think  it  is  good  strategy, 
good  taste,  or  good  sense  for  a  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  name  of  politi 
cal  expediency  to  continually  attack  our 
free  and  independent  newspapers.  His 
unwarranted  slurs  and  insinuations  are 
unsupported  generalizations  designed  to 
degrade  the  nation’s  foremost  medium  of 
communication  whose  record  of  honesty, 
integrity  and  truthfulness  is  second  to 
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New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily 
OFB^ONAL  Home  News  and  Sunday  Times, 

rcjuj  announces  the  birth  of  his  first 

jy^ENTION  son,  Rot>ert  Spencer,  Aug.  27. 

,  Jack  Wilkins,  recent  gradu- 

Paul  Hitchcock,  Nibbing  f te  of  the  ^erican  Ii^titute 
(Minn.)  Tribune  publisher,  has  ?°r  Trade,  Phoenix,  has 

been  elected  president  of  the  the  national  advertising 

newly-formed  Eighth  District  f^es  staff  of  the  Portland 
PrL  associaUon.  <Ore.)  Journal. 

BURTT  E.  Warren  has  resigned 

.t"Nti£^rH.rTSap‘’h  In  the  Editori 

Publishing  Co.,  but  will  remain  — — — ~— 
as  a  director  and  consultant  to  Edward  L.  Fay,  i 
the  newspaper  management,  editor  of  the  Water 
Employes  of  the  Telegraph  re-  American  for  the 
cently  honored  his  50  years  of  years,  has  re¬ 
service  to  the  paper  with  a  tes-  signed  to  join 
timonial  dinner.  the  staff  of  the 

j  D.  McCoy,  production  man-  Jamestown  ( N. 
ager  of  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Y.  Post  Jour- 
Independent-Tribune  and  Mail,  .  Pr^vi- 

has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  J  j?*®” 

directors  of  the  Anderson  Com-  editor 

™.,nitv  rhpvit  •^he  American 

^  *1  years  and 

Mason  H.  Dobson,  recently  worked  on 

retired  as  editor  and  co-publish-  the  old  Pnrt- 
er  of  the  <Wis.)  Daily  i^nd  (Me.)  Evl 

News,  and  Mrs.  Dobson  were  News. 

guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  Thoma^i  Rfnt- 

party  given  by  company  offi-  ley  police  rl 
cials  and  employes  at  the  Beloit  norter  New  Hat 
Country  Club.  Journal-Courier,  ha 

Curtis  DeLamar,  publisher  of  be  a  newswriter 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  has  WAVZ,  New  Havei 
been  elected  to  the  boaid  of  Peggy  Jiler  foi 

trustees  of  the  Gadsd^  (Conn.)  Sundi 

munity  Chest.  He  succeeds  Carl  gj.  j.jgg  been  narrve 
Hofferbert,  executive  editor  of  public  relations  fo 
the  Times.  jggj^  Physical  Thei 

tlOD,  NcW  York. 

On  the  Business  Side  winthrop  h.  ro: 

reporter  for  the 

John  H.  Gray,  assistant  ad-  (Mass.)  Neu’spape 
vertising  manager  of  the  South-  i 

west  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  been  upped  to  ad-  ‘he  u.  s.  Army, 
vertising  manager  to  succeed  Mario  Rossi,  r 

Al  Anastasia,  who  has  joined  feature  writer  for 
the  Journal’s  Chicago  office.  ( N.  Y. )  Post-Stand 
John  Biedenkapp  has  been  the  staff  to  be^me 
transferred  from  New  York  to  ^i^tor  of  the  Onor 
Dallas  as  assistant  advertising  Democratic  campai 
manager  of  the  Southwest  edi-  Bernard  Brown, 
tion,  Wall  Street  Journal.  for  the  old  Bro 

T  .  Times,  later  associ: 

John  W.  Thacker,  former  per-  ternational  News 
sonnel  manager  and  later  as-  the  Office  of  War 
^hsiness  manager  of  the  now  associate  edito 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  has  photo  Dealer,  trai 
been  appointed  to  the  newly-  is  a  candidate  f< 
created  position  of  business  York  City  Council 
St.  Petersburg  grgi  pg^ty  ticket 
(Fla.)  Times.  County. 

Ma*  l^RiCH,  general  man-  George  G.  Schnei 
Times,  who  been  press  repres 
suffered  a  heart  attack  several  Pan  American  A 
weel«  ago,  is  reported  to  be  Scandinavian  Airli 
making  wonderful  progress’  torlal  associate  wit 
IS  expected  to  be  back  on  Daily  Review  -  Sta 
the  job  shortly.  Centre.  Long  Islam 

H.  John  Lehman  is  the  new  the  advertising-sale 
classified  advertising  manager  Corydon  M.  Johas 
w  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News  ing  Agency,  Bethps 
succeeds  J.  C.  William  J.  Perci 
bNiDER,  who  resigned  to  enter  porter  for  the  St 
we  home  and  automobile  appli-  ( Fla. )  Times  a 
ance  business  in  Houston.  Mr.  Daily  News,  has 
manTo*'  assistant  classified  ferred  from  the  Ch 

York  office  of  Carl 
John  E.  Winslow,  former  ad-  sociates,  joining  t 
manager  of  the  Sioux  department  of  the 
Tribune,  will  be  or-  John  M.  Gibson 
w  .Episci^al  minister  ciated  Press’  Loi 

BuKn  bureau,  has  been  r 

from  tho  resigned  Lexington.  Ky.,  bi 

he  will  be  in  char 
1  M®  Alexandria  Vance.  Lexington 

gone  to  the  Louisvi 
y.  which  he  purchased.  Coline  Smith,  w 

f^AiN,  national  ad-  a  reporter  and  sc 
Terming  representative  of  the  for  the  Raleigh  (IS 
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In  the  Editorial  Room 

Edward  L.  Fay,  news  and  city 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  ( Conn. ) 
American  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  ^ 
the  staff  of  the  ^ 
Jamestown  ( N.  £u 
Y. )  Post  Jour- 
nal.  He  previ-  ■ 

ously  had  been  K  '  t 
telegraph  editor 
of  the  American 
for  13  years  and 
had  worked  on 
the  old  Port- 
land  (Me.)  Eve-  HBi, 
ning  News. 

Thomas  Bent-  P 

ley,  police  re 

porter.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier,  has  resigned  to 
be  a  newswriter  for  Station 
WAVZ,  New  Haven. 

Peggy  Jiler,  former  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Post  staff¬ 
er,  has  been  named  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Physical  Therapy  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

Winthrop  H.  Robbins,  once  a 
reporter  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  has  been 
eievated  from  the  rank  of  first 
sergeant  to  first  lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

Mario  Rossi,  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Syracuse 
( N,  Y. )  Post-Standard,  has  left 
the  staff  to  become  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Democratic  campaign. 

Bernard  Brown,  sports  writer 
for  the  old  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times,  later  associated  with  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  and 
the  Office  of  War  Information, 
now  associate  editor  of  National 
Photo  Dealer,  trade  magazine, 
is  a  candidate  for  the  New 
York  City  Council  on  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Party  ticket  in  Queens 
County. 

George  G.  Schneider,  who  had 
been  press  representative  for 
Pan  American  Airways  and 
Scandinavian  Airlines  and  edi¬ 
torial  associate  with  the  Nassau 
Daily  Review  -  Star,  Rockville 
Centre,  Long  Island,  has  joined 
the  advertising-sales  staff  of  the 
Corydon  M.  Johnson  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Bethpage,  L.  I. 

William  J.  Percival,  once  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
( Fla. )  Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News,  has  been  trans- 
ferr^  from  the  Chicago  to  New 
York  office  of  Carl  Byoir  &  As¬ 
sociates,  joining  the  magazine 
department  of  the  firm. 

John  M.  Gibson  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’  Louisville,  Ky., 
bureau,  has  been  moved  to  the 
Lexington,  Ky.,  bureau,  where 
he  will  be  in  charge,  and  Kyle 
Vance,  Lexington  staffer,  has 
gone  to  the  Louisville  bureau. 

Coline  Smith,  who  had  been 
a  reporter  and  society  writer 
for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  Times, 


has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  News  and  Observer  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  society  editor. 

Dick  Jenrette,  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  summer  staffer, 
is  returning  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  where  he  is 
editor  of  the  Daily  Tar  Heel, 
student  newspaper,  this  year. 

Bonnie  Angelo,  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winston  -  Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal,  has  returned 
from  a  two  months’  vacation  in 
Europe,  during  which  she  con 
tributed  frequent  articles  to  the 
newspaper. 

Alfred  Guy  Ivey,  associate 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Sentinel,  and  Mrs.  Ivey  an¬ 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Helen  Roemer,  Aug.  26. 

W.  C.  Meehan,  until  recently 
editor  of  the  Texas  City  ( Tex. ) 
Sun,  has  become  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Commercial. 

Jack  W.  Kiefner,  former 
Wichita  ( Kan. )  Eagle  staffer, 
has  joined  the  pubiic  relations 
department  of  the  Beech  Air¬ 
craft  Company,  at  Wichita. 

H.  L.  Johnson,  of  Topeka. 
Kan.,  and  Howard  E.  Miller, 
of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  are  additions 
to  the  staff  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle. 

Ogden  J.  Rochelle  has  left 
the  staff  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Casper  (Wyo. )  Morning 
Star,  which  will  begin  publica¬ 
tion  Sept.  22. 

J.AMEs  J.  Packm.an,  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Sentinel,  will  receive  the  Sep¬ 
tember  Civic  Service  Award  of 
the  Milwaukee  Aerie  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

Wallace  MacIver,  Milwaukee 
Journal  sports  writer,  has  won 
the  William  E.  Brominger  Me¬ 
morial  award  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  in  an  American  Legion 
publication  in  the  last  year. 

David  H.  Mann  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Utah  Farm¬ 
er.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  and  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 


ard-Examiner,  and  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Brigham 
City  (Utah)  Box  Elder  News- 
Journal. 

Peg  White,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Journal  radio  and  television  edi¬ 
tor,  will  conduct  a  University 
of  California  extension  class  in 
radio  writing  this  fall  for  12 
weeks. 

William  McGraw,  San  Diego 
Tribune-Sun  Navy  and  water¬ 
front  reporter,  has  a  new  full¬ 
time  assignment  as  a  writer  of 
a  daily  column  of  humorous 
anecdotes,  “Between  the  Lines.” 

Arthur  L.  Coleman,  real  es¬ 
tate  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express,  is  co-author 
with  his  wife,  Bobbie,  of  “The 
Texas  Cookbook,’’  published  re¬ 
cently  by  A.  A.  Wyn,  Inc. 

Lewis  Harris,  reporter,  and 
Allen  J.  Purvis,  copy  desk,  are 
recent  departures  from  the  San 
Antonio  Express  staff. 

Jack  Finger,  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening  News  sports  de¬ 
partment,  has  transferred  to  the 
All-Valley  Express  and  Evening 
News  staff  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

Ray  Osborne,  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  Austin  Bureau, 
has  assumed  duties  of  assistant 
sports  editor. 

Charles  Burton,  former  Dal¬ 
las  News  roving  correspondent, 
is  writing  a  new  “Inside  Story” 
column  on  sports  for  the  paper. 

Robert  Baskin  has  been 
named  new  telegraph  editor  on 
the  Dallas  News  universal  desk, 
replacing  Homer  Olsen,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  position  with 
the  highway  division  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  General  Contractors. 

Wayne  Gard,  editorial  writer 
on  the  Dallas  News,  will  make 
autographing  appearances  Sept. 
19  at  Dallas  book  stores  on  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  new  book,  “Fron¬ 
tier  Justice,”  published  by  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 

George  White,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Dallas  News,  has 
been  appointed  director  of 
sports  of  KBTV,  a  new  televi¬ 
sion  station  in  Dallas. 


^here  in  the  World . . .  ? 

V— do  Indians  perform  the  Snake  Dance? 
— is  the  rose  a  national  emblem? 


— did  India  Ink  9  originate? 

.Starting  Oct.  .3,  your  readers  can  discover  a 
world  of  fa.s<-inating  facts  in  “Where  In  The 
World  .  .  .  ?”  by  Medearis — a  new,  illustrated 
2-colunin  daily  panel  of  absorbing,  educational 
brain-teasers.  If  you’re  asking,  “Where  in  the 
world  can  I  find  a  new  reader-interest  builder?” 
— wire  for  proofs  of  “Where  In  The  World . . .  ?” 
TODAY! 
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Press,  Radio  Styles 
Compared  in  New  Text 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


eni 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


NKU'SMEX  AT  WORK  by  Laurence 
U.  t  anipbell  ami  l{(ilaii(i  K.  Wolse- 
ley.  Ibision;  ll(iiiKbton  Mittlin  Com- 
pativ.  560  pp.  $4.75. 

WELLb  Drury  got  one  query 
when  he  asked  in  1874  for  a 
job  as  reporter  on  the  Gold  Hill 
(  Xev.  I  News.  Alf  Doten,  the 
editor,  measured  him  with  ex¬ 
perienced  eye.  "Can  you  shoot?” 
he  asked.  And  he  wasn't  kid¬ 
ding. 

Nowadays  it  isn't  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  qualif.v  on  a  pistol  range 
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.  .  .  though  not  long  ago  a  po¬ 
litical  reporter  returned  expe¬ 
ditiously  from  observing  in¬ 
genious  and  irregular  balloting 
while  tommy-guns  took  out  his 
rear  car-windows.  But  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Campbell  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  and  Professor 
Wolseley  of  Syracuse  University 
urge  in  their  "Newsmen  at 
Work. "  it  is  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  for  reporters  to  combine 
the  capacities  of  applied  psy¬ 
chologist.  resourceful  researcher, 
facile  writer,  and  responsible 
analyst. 

German  editors  at  their 
American  Press  Institute  semi 
nar  were  amazed  by  the  team¬ 
work  in  American  journalism. 
"Instead  of  vying  in  private  of¬ 
fices.  often  against  each  other, 
as  we  do.'  one  German  ex 
claimed,  "your  reporters  back¬ 
stop  each  other,  rewrite  men 
collaborate  with  legmen,  cop.v- 
editors  retouch  stories  they 
know  other  names  will  by-line, 
and  newsmen  message  the  city 
editor  with  tips  other  writers 
will  follow." 

Reporters.  "Newsmen  at 
Work  '  points  out.  must  work 
smoothly  with  colleagues  under 
pre.ssure.  talk  facts  out  of  re¬ 
luctant  sources,  and  somehow 
acquire  the  psychological  talent 
for  making  all  sorts  and  condi 
tions  of  men  like  them,  respect 
them,  and  co.'perate  with  them. 
Reporters  dig  for  subsoil  infor¬ 
mation  analytically,  synthetical 
ly.  and  quickly. 

Dr.  Karl  Bopp.  one  of  the  top 
banking  specialists  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  told  me  he  had  been  seek¬ 
ing  branch  banking  data  for 
months — then  found  his  whole 
answer  "lucid  and  competent 
in  a  New  York  Times  dispatch 
by  Herbert  L.  Matthews"  before 
Bopp  had  "fairly  settled  on  the 
trail." 

Reporters'  copy  must  be  in¬ 
teresting.  clear,  and  fast  for 
readers-in-a-hurry.  Dr.  Louis 
Levine,  noted  economist,  was 
employed  once  to  write  finan 
cial  interpretations  for  the  New 
York  World.  "I  was  astonished." 
he  told  me.  "by  the  rapidity  and 
competence  with  which  fellow- 
reporters  turned  out  columns  on 
economic  conferences  while  I 
was  straining  to  write  500 
words." 

Finally,  as  Campbell  and  Wol¬ 
seley  urge,  reporters  must  an¬ 
alyze  material  responsibly,  with¬ 
out  editorializing.  Their  ques¬ 
tions  must  bring  answers  reveal¬ 
ing  not  only  overt  happenings 
but  causes  and  chains  of  causes 
— political,  economic,  historical, 
and  psychological. 


"And  here's  little  Henry  with  Aunt  Lena  and  Uncle  Frank!" 


too  many  cars.  Faults  of  traffic 
engineering,  enforcement,  and 
driver-education  are  often  there 
for  responsible  analyzing. 

"Newsmen  at  Work"  proceeds 
on  the  thesis  of  these  can-you¬ 
th  ink -yet -understand  -and- write 
requirements  of  newspaper 
work.  It  is  a  readable  and  care 
ful  book  for  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  of  both  press  and  radio 
reporting.  In  discussing  story 
patterns  for  all  types  of  news, 
the  authors  turn,  in  each  di¬ 
vision  of  their  book,  from  press 
patterns  for  the  eye  to  radio 
patterns  for  the  ear. 

"Writers  of  news  for  the  press 
concentrate  on  individual 
stories. "  we  read.  "Writers  for 
radio  think  of  stories  in  groups. 
They  emphasize  the  building  of 
news  programs  rather  than  the 
presentation  of  any  one  unit  of 
a  broadcast.  ...  A  newspaper 
front  page  can  be  visualized  as 
a  mosaic  of  triangles  and  rec¬ 
tangles.  Most  of  the  triangles 
are  standing  on  their  tips  and 
are  of  differing  sizes.  A  radio 
news  program  is  a  string  of  tri¬ 
angles.  with  possibly  only  the 
last  standing  normally  on  its 
base.  Individual  radio  news 
items  are  so  short  that  the  tri¬ 
angle  is  shallow  and  squashed." 

Radio  versions  of  stories  are 
presented  with  press  versions  of 
the  same  story,  for  writers  who 
may  turn  from  printed  to 
spoken  vehicles  or  combine 
both.  The  illustrative  material 
for  all  types  of  writing  is  rich. 

The  authors  discuss  gathering 
the  news,  the  writing  of  it:  the 
reporting  of  meetings,  of  death, 
ot  society;  speeches,  interviews, 
accidents;  sports,  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  city,  county  and  state  gov¬ 
ernment;  court ,  coverage,  news 
of  the  federal  government. 


largely  unrealized  but  conse 
quential  impact  of  municipal 
government  on  the  day-by-dav 
life  of  every  reader  is  clearly 
emphasized.  What  happens  at 
council  meetings,  what  goes  on 
in  city  offices,  what  works  like 
yeast  in  maneuvering  groups, 
one  finds  suggested. 

"Newsmen  at  Work"  should 
be  a  splendid  point  of  departure 
for  a  teacher  sufficiently  experi 
enced  to  fill  in  the  specific  ways 
a  reporter  develops  contacts 
among  councilmen — to  check 
against  each  other  and  to  find 
out  what  has  taken  place  at 
closed  sessions:  specific  ways  he 
uses  a  contact  in  the  city  coun¬ 
sellor's  office  for  authentic  light 
on  legal  aspects  of  bills  or  ordi¬ 
nances:  and  ways  to  use  an  in¬ 
dividual  morgue  in  one  drawer 
of  the  reporter  s  city  hall  desk, 
ways  to  post  and  use  the  re¬ 
porter's  own  future  book  for 
city  hall  news  in  another 
drawer. 

And  so  on  throughout  the 
range  of  indispensable  fact¬ 
getting  in  the  reporter's  lif^ 
specific  ways  to  be  an  applied 
psychologist.  resourceful  re¬ 
searcher,  and  responsible  an 
alyst.  "reachers  should  be  that 
experienced,  or  they  shouldnt 
be  teaching. 

Claude  dagger,  who  became  a 
city  editor,  then  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  ot  the  Associated 
Press — before  a  top  drawer  of 
public  relations  opened  for  him 
— ^said.  "A  journalism  school  cut 
at  least  10  years  off  my  climb. 

It's  a  good  goal  for  schools 
and  books.  Getting  definitely 
incisively  down  to  cases — am* 
caring  tremendously  about  do¬ 
ing  it,  as  Jack  Kilpatrick,  asso^ 
date  editor  of  the  Richmond 
I  Va. »  News-Leader  puts  it— 
indispensable  in  achieving  it. 


In  the  chapter  on  City  Gov-  CU-,^nor 

ernment  is  an  orienting  view  of  W6W  rllOGniX  u, 

cities  as  restless,  combustible  Phoenix,  Ariz. — W.  B.  Wrign  - 
ways  for  living  closely  together  formerly  of  the  Arizona  TimeL 
— “a  complex  catalysis  where  has  established  a  new  taoio 
economic,  social,  political,  and  shopping  news,  known  as  m 
cultural  forces  collide. "  The  Phoenix  Sun. 


There  is  more  to  a  labor 
trouble  than  walkout,  lockout 
or  sitdown.  And  more  than  one 
side.  There  is  more  to  traffic 
confusion  than  accidents  and 
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A  "KIGMY"  is  a  new  char¬ 
acter  in  LFL  ABNER  that  will 
eclipse  anything  so  far,  Master 
Cartoonist  AL  CAPP  promises. 

Now  that's  a  pretty  ambitious  statement — 
when  you  consider  that: 


— Only  just  recently  the  all¬ 
giving,  all-loving  SHMOO 
smashed  ail  records  in  reader- 
ship! 


- 


—Over  40,000  school,  social 
and  fraternal  groups  celebrate 
SADIE  HAWKINS  DAY  every 
year! 


I 


— LENA  the  HYENA  and  her 
6-day  contest  drew  over  1,000,- 
000  enthusiastic  entries! 


—BUT  THE  FIRST  STRIPS  OF  THIS  HILARIOUS, 
RECORD-BREAKING  SEQUENCE  ARE  IN! 

The  new  daily  strip  continuity  starts 

Sept.  19th 

— This  is  the  time  to  introduce 
LI’L  ABNER  to  your  readers! 


ATUR 


/ 


VARIETY  at  your  fingertips 
without  leaving  your  chair 


Like  today's  television  set,  an  Intertype 
Model  F  line  composing  machine  offers 
you  versatile  performance  ...  a  variety 
of  faces  . . .  with  speed  and  ease. 

On  a  Four-deck  Model  F  Mixer,  equipped 
with  a  Four-deck  Side  Unit,  an  operator 
can  have  as  many  as  eight  different  com¬ 
plete  faces  in  the  main  magazines  and 
eight  other  faces  in  the  side  magazines. 
At  a  touch  of  the  Finger-flip  Shift,  he  can 
mix  type  instantly  from  any  adjacent 
magazine.  As  many  as  six  different  faces 


can  be  assembled  in  the  same  line . . .  and 
there  is  no  waiting  for  matrices  to  dis¬ 
tribute.  Even  the  shifting  of  magazines 
is  virtually  effortless  when  the  machine  is 
equipped  with  the  Autoshift  which  puts 
a  motor  to  work  instead  of  muscles. 

No  wonder  that  so  many  newspaper 
plants,  trade  composition  houses  and  job 
shops  everywhere  are  now  depending 
on  the  Model  F  . . .  Intertype's  versatile 
mixer  line  composing  machine. 

Look  to  Progressive  INTERTYPE^ 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


Eqnipment  Review  Section 


Mep-by-Step  Description  Given 
For  Printing  ROP  Coior  in  Daiiy 


By  CLARENCE  R.  SNETHEN 

Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun 


I  HAVE  selected  a  Montgomery 
Ward  ad  to  use  in  describing 
the  News-Sun  method  of  han¬ 
dling  ROP  color.  The  copy  was 
a  simple  black  ink  drawing. 
The  desired  colors  are  indicated 
on  the  photostat,  supplied  by 
Ward  s.  This  our  artist  used  as 
a  guide  in  making  the  cello¬ 
phane  color  separation  sheet. 

The  color  separation  is  made 
by  taping  a  sheet  of  cellophane 
to  the  black  and  white  drawing. 
The  color  areas  of  the  drawing 
are  traced  in  solid  on  the  cello¬ 
phane.  This  cellophane  sheet  is 
medium  used  by  the  engraver 
to  make  his  color  plates.  On  the 
color  photostat  is  a  series  of 
figures  alongside  each  illustra¬ 
tion.  These  figures  correspond 
with  the  screen  tone  as  selected 
by  the  engraver  in  determining 
the  screen  to  be  used  on  each 
color. 

Colorpedia  Chart 

The  engraver  uses  a  chart 
known  as  the  colorpedia  to 
match  the  colors  shown  on  the 
photostat.  This  chart  has  512 
different  colors  and  instantly  an¬ 
alyzes  the  exact  tone  value  and 
dot  formation  of  the  yellow,  red 
and  blue  of  any  color  selected. 
The  desired  tone  is  located  in 
the  slot  and  the  numbers  indi¬ 
cated  show  which  of  the  eight 
screens  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chart  are  to  be  used  for 
each  color.  The  top  of  the  chart 
shows  the  three  process  colors 
used  in  making  any  color  de¬ 
sired. 

The  balance  of  the  engraver's 
work  is  straight  photo  engraving 
as  in  making  four  black  line 
etchings.  Note  that  the  engrav¬ 
er  has  left  on  the  plates  all  the 
dead  metal  possible  so  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  open  spaces, 
thus  enabling  the  stereotyper  to 
better  control  the  shrinkage  of 
the  4-color  mats.  Our  engrav¬ 
ing  department  has  no  special 
color  equipment;  not  even  a  cir¬ 
cular  screen. 

While  the  artist  is  preparing 
his  cellophane  sheet  the  com¬ 
posing  room  is  setting  the  type 
portions  of  the  ad.  When  this 
type  is  OK;  good  enamel  proofs 
are  pulled  and  sent  to  the  artist 
who  pastes  them  onto  the  origi¬ 
nal  art  work.  This  saves  strip¬ 
ping  time  for  the  engraver. 

Key  Hate  on  Steel  Base 

When  the  composing  room  re¬ 
ceives  the  zinc  color  plates  from 
the  engraver  the  key  plate,  or 
black,  is  based  on  steel  base  in 
a  color  chase  for  the  stereotype 
department.  Our  color  chases 
are  .916  in  height.  Every  open 
space  is  filled  with  dead  metal 
to  secure  uniform  shrinkage.  If 
the  plate  is  a  zinc,  scrap  zinc  is 
used  and  if  a  type  form  or 
stereotype  flat  cast,  eight  point 
Slugs  are  used.  The  nearer  uni- 
torm  you  keep  the  amount  and 


location  of  dead  metal,  the 
better  control  you  will  have 
over  the  mat  shrinkage  of  the 
four-color  plates.  Too  much  em¬ 
phasis  cannot  be  placed  on  this 
feature  of  color  stereotyping. 

When  the  form  is  okayed  and 
ready  to  mold,  we  lock  up  a 
piece  of  12-point  full  face  rule, 
the  width  of  the  page,  at  the 
bottom  6  points  below  the  page 
length.  The  notch  shown  in  the 
rule  is  18  points  in  width  and 
2  picas  from  each  end.  When 
plates  are  cast  the  rule  gives 
us  a  definite  guide  to  measure 
accurately  the  shrinkage  of  each 
mat  or  plate.  Just  before  plates 
are  placed  on  the  press,  this 
rule  is  routed  ofT. 

Probed  on  Cellophane 

The  form  is  now  placed  on 
the  mat  roller  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  as  to  roll  a  mat.  Then 
the  form  is  inked  and  a  proof 
is  pulled  on  a  cellophane  sheet. 
After  the  proof  is  pulled,  it  is 
dusted  on  the  printed  side  of 
the  cellophane  with  talcum  pow¬ 
der.  This  dries  the  ink  at  once, 
so  as  to  not  delay  the  stereo¬ 
typers.  The  cellophane  should 
be  heavy  so  that  it  will  not 
stretch.  That  used  by  the  News- 
Sun  is  .012  in  thickness. 

Next,  we  register  the  cello¬ 
phane  over  the  key  form  in  the 
chase  and  place  thumb  tacks  at 
head  of  the  chase,  in  the  holes 
drilled  there.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  get  a  perfect  register 
as  this  is  our  key  sheet  to  be 
used  throughout  the  registering 
procedure  in  the  composing  and 
stereotype  departments. 

When  we  are  sure  of  a  per¬ 
fect  register  the  thumb  tacks 
and  cellophane  are  removed  and 
the  mat  for  the  black  is  rolled. 
We  next  put  the  cellophane  back 
on  the  chase  and  replace  the 
thumb  tacks  and  check  our  reg¬ 
ister.  By  doing  this,  we  can 
see  whether  the  ad  plate  shifted 
while  being  rolled.  We  do  this 
before  and  after  rolling  each 
mat. 

If  care  is  taken  to  secure  a 
perfect  register  between  all 
colors,  such  trouble  and  many 
hours  of  registering  are  saved 
when  plating  up  the  press.  With 
perfect  register  on  the  part  of 
the  compositor  and  stereotyper 
there  is  no  necessity  to  twist 
plates  on  the  press.  The  same 
chase  and  lockup  are  used  for 
all  colors. 

In  rolling,  mats  are  used  from 
the  center  of  a  fresh  bundle  as 
the  moisture  content  will  be 
more  uniform.  Our  procedure 
is  to  roll  two  mats  of  each 
color.  If  one  is  spoiled  in  cast¬ 
ing,  another  one  is  handy,  thus 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
registering  the  forms  again  in 
the  composing  room. 

Our  moulding  combination  is 
a  V4-inch  hard  cork  and  a  hard 


composition  board.  .115  in  thick¬ 
ness.  We  use  no  creeper  and 
our  mat  roller  is  the  conven¬ 
tional  type. 

I  know  it  sounds  incredible  to 
many  of  you,  but  we  are  con¬ 
trolling  the  shrinkage  of  dry 
mats  in  our  color  work. 

In  backing  up  color  mats,  we 
are  careful  to  pack  each  mat  ex¬ 
actly  the  same.  This  is  another 
factor  which  helps  keep  the 
mat  shrinkage  uniform. 

Before  scorching  the  mats,  we 
examine  each  color  carefully 
and  select  the  one  that  will 
shrink  the  least.  We  pre-scorch 
all  mats  before  putting  them  in 
the  Sta-Hi.  We  take  the  mat 
selected  as  one  with  least 
amount  of  shrinkage  and  pre 
scorch. 

During  the  pre-scorching  the 
rule  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
is  measured  until  the  mat  has 
shrunk  as  far  as  possible.  A 
trammel  gauge  or  bar  compass 
is  used  for  all  measuring  as  it 
can  be  locked  in  position. 

The  bottom  rule  of  each  mat 
is  measured  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  Sta-Hi.  .It  is  sometimes  nec¬ 
essary  to  replace  the  mat  into 
the  Sta-Hi  for  all  mats  must 
measure  exactly  the  same.  An¬ 
other  bar  compass  is  set  up  lor 
the  mats  in  the  Sta-Hi. 

In  casting,  each  plate  is  meas¬ 
ured  on  the  bottom  rule  with 
another  bar  compass  and  there¬ 
fore  each  plate  is  identical  in 
width. 

Allowed  to  Cool  Slowly 

We  do  not  cool  color  plates 
by  using  the  water  chamber  of 
the  Pony  auto  plate.  We  set 
them  on  the  floor  and  let  them 
cool  slowly. 

The  first  two  casts  of  each 
plate  are  discarded  and  each 
plate  is  measured  carefully  to 
secure  an  accurate  register. 

Each  color  plate  is  marked 
as  it  is  cast  with  the  number 
of  cast  on  the  back  of  the 
plate.  For  example:  the  first 
red  plate  cast  is  marked  on  the 
back  of  the  plate.  "Red  1."  The 
next  plate  cast.  "Red  2,”  etc. 

By  these  marks  the  pressman 
can  easily  assemble  a  complete 
series  for  plating  up.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  will  use  "Black  3-Red 
3-Blue  3-and  Yellow  3.”  This 
removes  any  chance  of  varia¬ 
tion  between  the  casts. 

All  of  these  steps  are  fol¬ 
lowed  with  great  care  and  ac¬ 
curacy  for  that  is  the  only  way 
the  shrinkage  of  dry  mats  can 
be  controlled.  It  is  a  job  that 
cannot  be  rushed  if  you  are  to 
get  a  perfect  register  on  all 
your  color  plates. 

In  routing  color  plates,  we  use 
a  small  router  bit — 1/16-inch 
and,  in  close  spots,  a  1/32-inch. 
Larger  bits  have  a  tendency  to 
pull  the  surface  of  the  plate  and 
thus  throw  the  plates  slightly 


For  15  years,  newspaper  color 
printing  has  been  a  hobby  of  Clar¬ 
ence  R.  Snethen,  production  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun. 
In  this  paper,  delivered  at  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference,  he  describes 
the  step-by-step  process  he  follows 
for  ROP  color. 


out  of  register. 

In  plating  up  and  registering, 
we  first  put  on  the  black  plates 
in  correct  position  cis  to  mar¬ 
gins. 

Then  the  yellow  plates  are 
put  on  and  the  yellow  register^ 
into  the  black.  When  it  is  in 
register,  the  rollers  are  lifted 
from  the  yellow  plates  and  the 
rods  are  put  on  and  registered 
into  the  black.  Then  the  rollers 
are  lifted  from  the  red  and  the 
blue  plates  are  registered  into 
the  black. 

In  printing  color  on  rotary 
presses,  it  is  important  that  the 
light  colors  be  printed  first  with 
the  black  printing  last. 

The  plates  should  now  be  in 
register  except  for  a  little  com¬ 
pensation  at  the  heads.  All 
rollers  are  dropped  and  enough 
copies  are  run  to  reach  the  press 
speed  which  we  expect  to  print 
the  edition.  Fro.n  these  printed 
copies,  any  corrections  are 
made.  If  one  color  laps  over 
the  other,  a  little  is  trimmed 
with  a  stereotype  chisel:  usually 
this  is  not  necessary. 

When  there  are  only  a  few 
spots  of  color  on  a  plate,  we 
undercut  the  plate  .006  to  .009 
so  as  to  avoid  punching,  thus 
breaking  the  web  and  damag¬ 
ing  blankets. 

If  any  shimming  is  necessary, 
we  use  cardboard  or  strip  of 
mats.  We  do  not  use  metal 
shims  for  if  one  comes  loose,  it 
may  damage  a  plate. 

18-20,000  Per  Hour 

As  to  running  speeds,  experi¬ 
ence  on  your  own  press  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  speed  which  holds 
register  the  best.  At  the  News- 
Sun,  we  print  color  from  18.000 
to  20.000  per  hour.  Our  black 
running  speed  is  normally  25,000 
per  hour.  In  order  to  secure 
good  color,  particularly  on  solid 
areas  it  is  necessary  to  use  hard¬ 
er  cylinder  packing  than  for 
ordinary  black  printing.  We  use 
a  2-piece  packing — a  non-felt 
underpacking  with  hard  rubber 
draw  sheet.  If  you  get  good 
level  plates,  you  can  use  very 
hard  packing.  This  gives  a 
sharper  printing  reproduction. 

Ink  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
items  in  color  printing.  We 
have  a  circulation  of  25,000  and 
use  not  more  than  10  lbs.  of  ink 
in  each  portable  fountain  per 
run. 

When  you  buy  color  inks,  in¬ 
sist  on  having  plenty  of  pig¬ 
ment  so  you  can  get  good  strong 
colors.  The  difference  in  price 
is  not  great. 
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constructed  of  steel  tubing,  on  I  D..!ll 

ball-bearing  castors,  are  light  I  l||  KIIMI 

and  assembled  from  standard  *  wwwwi  hill  VMiii 
parts.  Three  ?^4-inch  flat  chains  ™  I 

spaced  four  inches  apart  slide  Caw  |lAf|A  R awv# 
the  papers  on  a  maple  top  with-  I  Ul  ■  QUv  RQ«llj 
out  vibration  or  spilling.  Stacks 

may  be  stopped  with  the  hand  Two  discarded  Linotype  dis- 
for  adjusting  the  count  or  plac-  tributor  screws  and  a  washing 
ing  the  top  wrapper  without  machine  gear  box,  plus  two 
stopping  the  conveyor  line.  weeks’  spare-time  shop  work  by 
The  tyer  proper  is  equipped  Mechanical  Superintendent  Rob- 
with  several  safety  devices  to  ert  Fischer,  provided  the  Coun- 
prevent  injury  to  the  operator  cil  Bluffs  (la.)  IVonpareil  with  a 
if  a  “jam"  happens.  The  pack-  power  lift  for  the  page  racks, 
er,  feeder  and  tied-bundle  ejec-  “It  eliminates  the  danger  in- 
tor  are  operated  by  highest  volved  in  sliding  large  ads  off 
grade  air  cylinders.  These  cyl-  the  turtles  and  getting  them  in- 
inders  are  automatically  con-  to  the  storage  racks."  Mr. 
trolled  by  a  new  type  of  solen-  Fischer  says, 
old  air  valves  and  mercury  The  cost  of  building  the  unit 
switches  devised  to  carry  out  was  negligible.  The  only  item 
the  various  operations  at  high  purchased  was  the  half-horse¬ 
power  motor. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


New  Bundle-Tying 
Machine  Devised 


Development  of  a  newspaper 
bundle-tying  machine  which 
will  be  a  great  time  and  cost 
saver  has  been  announced  by 
E.  R.  Hatton,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press. 

The  machine  was  designed 
and  developed  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  Mr.  Hatton. 

The  manufacturing  concern  is 
the  National  Bundle  Tyer  Co. 
of  Blissfield,  Mich.,  which  has 
been  building  tying  machines  speed 
for  36  years.  The  ’Saxmayer” 
trade  name  will  appear  on  the 
machine,  listed  as  model  SR  1C. 

Mr.  Hatton,  after  several 
weeks  of  tests  on  the  mailing 
room  floor  at  the  Free  Press, 
declares  it  is  proving  successful. 

He  said  that  it  would  adequate¬ 
ly  meet  the  rigid  and  varying 
modern  production  require¬ 
ments  in  newspaper  mailing 
rooms  of  both  large  and  small 
newspapers  where  speed,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  operating  costs  are 
a  prime  factor. 

Mr.  Hatton  described  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  its  operations  thus: 

The  new  machine  receives 
loose  papers  in  stacks  or  rolls — 
manually  fed  or  direct  from  a 
conveyor  line.  As  the  stacks  of 
loose  papers  cross  the  table  top 
it  ties  automatically  at  a  rate 
up  to  18  ties  a  minute.  The 
bundles  may  be  flat  in  any  size 
up  to  18  inches  under  compres¬ 
sion  up  to  600  pounds,  or  they  To  speed  handling  and  stack 
may  be  rolled  bundles  of  any  ing  of  newsprint  rolls  or  other 
size  in  any  sequence.  types  of  tightly  rolled  cylinders. 

The  machine  automatically  a  revolving  paper  roll  grab, 
adjusts  the  tie  to  the  exact  size  which  can  grip  rolls  either  ver- 
of  the  bundle.  The  packer  is  tically  or  horizontally  and  turn 
easily  and  quickly  set  to  receive  them  to  the  opposite  position,  is 
bundles  up  to  18  inches  in  height  now  available  for  the  Hyster 
to  accommodate  the  varying  "40"  (4.000  pound  capacity)  lift 
number  of  pages  in  the  papers,  truck.  (  Hyster  Co.,  Portland, 
One  setting  at  the  start  of  the  Ore. ) 

press  run  is  all  that  is  required.  Hydraulically  controlled,  the 

The  bundles  may  be  single  or  device  squeezes  its  load  by 
double  tied  or  cross  tied  at  the  means  of  two  steel  arms.  One 
option  of  the  operator.  All  tine  has  a  curved  metal  surface 
knots  are  neat,  uniform  and  held  in  a  fixed  position,  while 
cannot  slip  or  come  untied.  the  other  is  flat,  moveable,  and 

The  machine  itself  is  portable,  rubber-faced  to  prevent  any 
It  Is  built  of  iron  and  steel  with  tearing, 
brass  fittings.  The  sturdy  base 
of  an  angle  iron  is  only  2  6"  x  , 

4'6'' — the  maximum  dimensions  • 

at  the  table  top  are  2  8"  x  5'.  ’ 

The  height  at  the  highest  point  _  , 

It  is  mounted  on  swivel  ball 
bearing  casters  and,  because  it  W»»'' 

weighs  only  800  pounds,  can  be 
instantly  moved  and  placed  in  ^ 

immediate  operation  anywhere  . ) 

that  a  light  socket  and  com 
pressed  air  line  are  accessible. 

It  can  also  be  equipped  with  a  i 

small  air  compressor. 

It  operates  in  conjunction  < 

with  portable  conveyors  which  I 

bring  the  loose  papers  from  the 

press  room  escalators.  The  bun-  \ 

dies  come  to  the  tyer  with  top  fiOSS  ‘ 

and  bottom  wrapper  in  place.  wwiAP 

Tied  bundles  are  ejected  on  [  fllPlfBB  IfACIIIIM 
to  a  short  conveyor,  also  porta-  I  VUHWBM  WHVtiUlfI 

ble.  This  delivers  them  to  a  |  CACTlUfi  BAY 

conveyor  belt  going  direct  to  /  WDIIIIV  DvA 

the  shipping  platform.  - - - - — - - - - 

The  portable  conveyors  are 


The  lift  screws  are  old  style, 

slow  pitch  discarded  Linotype  Pow#r  lift  for  page  forms, 

screws,  with  nuts  cut  to  match 

the  screws.  The  pitch  of  these  ni««| 

screws  is  3V^  threads  to  the  inch.  CnQlaf  IllQ  rlfllll 
Two  small  thrust  ball  bear-  ,  •  aj  ■  ■■■ 

ings,  mounted  in  regular  pipe  Rijjll  |||  MAa||v|||A 

flanges,  carry  the  load.  UUIII  III  I  ICOUflllC 

The  drive  mechanism  was  de-  The  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune 
signed  from  the  worm  gear  ( two  Republican  has  broken  ground 
lead  worm)  and  housing  of  an  for  a  new  building,  directly 
old  washing  machine.  The  up  across  an  alley  from  the  main 

and  down  mechanism  was  the  plant.  It  will  be  used  as  a 

forward  and  reverse  on  the  photographic  studio,  engraving 

washer  wringer.  The  bevel  plant  and  newsprint  storage, 

gears  on  the  line  shaft,  and  top  The  three-story  building,  48  by 
of  the  lift  screws,  came  off  the  32  feet,  is  costing  $35,000. 
same  washer — found  in  a  junk 

1^0  omU  ^<..1  Praise 

most  shops  that  do  From  Ex-Employer 

When  Ardell  Emsweller  left 
the  Milton  (Pa.)  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard  to  become  head  machinist 
at  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspa¬ 
pers — “at  a  50%  increase  in  sal¬ 
ary” — the  Standard  published  a 
long  laudatory  editorial  about 
him. 

Mr.  Ems Weller’s  “success 
It  does  not  story”  was  recited,  the  Standard 
said,  to  give  some  ideas  to  other 
In  fact,  by  stopping  ‘the  young  men.  The  editorial,  in¬ 
front  of  the  slide  ciden tally,  was  set  on  Mr.  Ems- 

_ ;  ^-11.. -B  weller’s  machine  but  by  anothe 

whole  slide  out  on  the  rollers  operator  because  the  editor  did 
on  the  elevator,  the  ads  may  be  not_  want  him  to  know  about  it 
brought  up  to  table  height  for  until  it  was  in  the  paper, 
killing  out 


A  new  ball  of  twine  can  be 
placed  in  the  container  and 
threaded  up  in  15  seconds.  The 
machine  Is  self-threading  in  case 
the  twine  should  break  or  a 
knot  be  found.  The  knot-tying 
device  is  powered  by  a  Va  horse 
power  AC  or  DC  motor. 

The  twine  cutting  knife  can 
be  changed  for  a  sharpened  one 
in  two  minutes,  or  a  complete 
“knotter  head"  changed  in  five 
minutes  if  necessary  so  that 
delays  from  unexpected  failure 
are  minimized. 

A  self-oiling  device  keeps  the 
cylinders  properly  lubricated  at 
all  times.  The  machine  uses 
sisal  or  jute  twine  of  any  ply.  yard. 

“Other  angles  and  braces  can 

be  found  in  i _ 1  " 

their  own  repair  work, 
Fischer  said. 

to  have  the  shelf  of  the  elevator 
fold  down  and  out  of  the  way. 
A  brace  was  put  at  one  end  to 
prevent  the  screws  from  being 
struck  as  page  forms  are 
wheeled  past.” 

The  lift  utilizes  one  section 
of  the  storage  rack, 
interfere  with  its  normal  oper 
ation 

elevator  in 

with  dead  ads,  and  pulling  the 


Foreman  in  Omaha 

Donald  Shelley,  for  15  years 
composing  room  foreman  for  the 
A  battery  of  fluorescent  lights  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal, 
has  just  been  installed  in  the  has  accepted  a  similar  position 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Lowell  with  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
(Mass.)  Sun.  Herald. 


NEWSPAPER  g 
PRINTING  PLANT 
DESIGNING 


NEW  PLANTS  . . .  REMODELING 
PURVEYS  .  .  .  CONSULTATION 


Morton  L  Pereira  &  dissociates 

ENGINEERS  •  ARCHITECTS 

100  WEST  MONRCDE  BUILDING  CHICAGO  3,  ILLINOIS 
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PRINTING  PRESS 
MOTORS  AND  CONTROLS 
For  all  newspaper 
and  magazine  presses 


CLINE  OWESTINGHOUSE 


Cline  has  put  over  30  years  into  the  engineering, 
manufacture,  and  application  of  this  equipment. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO 


Main  Oflica:  400  WmI  Madison  Stroot,  Chkoso  6,  Illinois 


Westtra  Office 
410  Bush  Street 


Eastern  Office 
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^ELECTRICT 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Gannett  Plant 
Expansion  Begun 


Work  has  been  started  on  a 
major  expansion  project  of  the 
two  Gannett  newspapers  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  ( morning  and 
Sunday)  and  the  Times-Union 
(afternoon).  Plans  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  emphasize  ( 1 )  efficiency. 

(2)  comfort  and  (3)  wishes  of 
the  employes. 

The  four-story  building,  with 
13,000-plus  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  is  scheduled  for  partial 
occupancy  this  Fall,  since  a 
new  eight-unit  high-speed  Hoe 
press  is  to  be  deliver^  then. 

The  new  space  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  expanded  press 
room,  paper  storage  space,  li¬ 
brary,  mail  room,  stereotype 
and  composing  room  for  both 
papers.  In  addition,  the  Times- 
Union  editorial  department  will 
get  double  its  present  floor 
space.  Also,  there  will  be  a 
lunchroom  for  the  benefit  of 
D  and  C  mechanical  department 
employes. 

The  addition  is  going  up 
across  an  alley  from  the  present 
Times-Union  building.  Air  con¬ 
ditioning  will  be  installed 
throughout  the  new  building, 
including  the  composing  room. 

The  present  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  airconditioned 
for  years. 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
will  continue  to  operate  its  edi¬ 
torial.  advertising  and  business 
departments  in  its  separate  five 
story  building.  A  pneumatic 
tube  connecting  the  city  room 
with  the  present  composing 
room  will  remain  the  link  be¬ 
tween  the  two  buildings,  which 
are  two  city  blocks  apart. 

The  only  facility  remaining 
outside  of  the  two  buildings 
after  the  addition  is  completed  exceeding  $500,000 
will  be  printing  of  the  Sunday  signed  for  the  cor 
color  comics  section,  which  will  a  new  home  for  the 
continue  to  be  handled  by  a  Y. )  Times-Union,  F 
local  job  printing  establishment.  The  present  Arj 


Gannett  Newspapers'  four-story  addi¬ 
tion  to  Times-Union  plant  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


Two-story  addition  to  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers  plant  houses  business 
office  on  first  floor,  composing  room 
on  second. 


Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times  plant, 
after  completion  of  second-story 
addition,  which  features  glass  block 
and  metal  awnings. 


One-Floor  Plant 
For  Kankakee 


On  its  96th  anniversary,  the 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal 
announced  plans  for  a  new 
building,  construction  to  start 
this  Fall. 

The  new  building,  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  of  masonry  construction  on 
the  Journal’s  three  lots  at  Dear¬ 
born  Ave.  and  Merchant  St., 
will  nearly  double  the  capacity 
of  the  present  plant  and  also 
provide  for  future  expansion. 

Its  most  notable  feature  will 
be  its  functional  physical  lay¬ 
out,  specifically  designed  to 
streamline  and  coordinate  the 
successive  processes  of  newspa 
per  publishing  on  an  efficient 
assembly-line  basis,  all  on  one 
floor. 

Several  important  items  of 
new  equipment,  including  a 
Goss  Universal  press,  have  been 
purchased. 


LINK5/><  1)4  CHAIN 
«,oP  ACCURACY 


Chasee  art-  an  imporlaiii 
link  in  the  chain  of  accur 
ate  machinery  necessary  to 
produce  pood  work. 

Perfect  plates  are  impos¬ 
sible  without  perfect  mats 

Perfect  mats  are  impos¬ 
sible  without  perfect  chases. 

VOUR  chases  may  be  your 
weak  link. 


Galveston  Plant  Ad  Dept.  Move 
Expansion  Goes  On  To  Hotel  Suite 


Another  expansion  move  of  The  Winston-Salem  ( N  c  i 
the  News  Publishing  Co.,  pub-  Journal  and  Sentinel  have  out- 
lishers  of  the  Gali'eston  (Tex.)  grown  their  home. 

News  and  Tribune,  was  com-  Due  to  the  greatly  increased 

pleted  Sept.  3.  number  of  personnel  employed 

The  circulation  department  by  the  Piedmont  Publishing  Co 
was  in  its  new  quarters  in  the  in  recent  years  it  has  become 
News-Tribune  building  annex,  necessary  for  part  of  the  adver 
next  to  the  historic  structure  on  tising  department  to  move  to  a 
Mechanic  St.  new  location. 

Completely  remodeled,  the  Seventeen  employes  in  retail 

front  half  of  the  annex  which  and  general  advertising  have 
formerly  housed  a  cafe  gives  just  moved  their  files  and  equip- 
the  circulation  department  of  ment  to  their  new  headquarters 
the  two  newspapers  larger  quar-  on  the  mezzanine  of  the  Caro- 
ters  and  will  facilitate  service  lin-a  Hotel, 
to  the  increasing  number  of  There  they  will  have  1,800 
subscribers,  David  C.  Leavell,  square  feet  of  floor  space  where 
vicepresident  and  general  man-  the  Carolina  Coffee  Shop  was 
ager  of  the  publishing  company,  formerly  located.  The  hotel  is 
said.  around  the  corner  from  the 

The  circulation  department.  Journal  and  Sentinel  building, 
formerly  on  the  second  floor  of  The  retail  and  general  adver- 
the  main  building,  is  now  fully  tising  department  formerly  was 
accessible  to  the  general  public,  housed  on  the  second  floor  of 
with  a  ground  floor  entrance.  the  Journal  and  SentinCi  build- 
The  move  of  the  circulation  ing  in  a  room  of  about  1.000 
department  from  the  main  square  feet.  This  space  will  be 
building  will  allow  additional  utilized  b.v  the  two  news  and 
space  for  the  expansion  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Journal 
editorial  department  on  the  sec-  and  Sentinel, 
ond  floor.  The  classified  division  of  the 

The  main  News  -  Tribune  advertising  department  will  re¬ 
building  is  a  historic  edifice,  main  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
having  been  built  in  1883  and  Journal  and  Sentinel  Building, 
occupied  in  1884.  The  building  The  entire  advertising  depart- 
was  the  first  in  the  nation  to  ment.  including  the  division  at 
be  specifically  designed  and  de-  the  Carolina  Hotel,  will  still  be 
voted  exclusively  to  the  busi-  reached  bv  telephone  through 
ness  of  newspaper  publishing.  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  bo'ard. 


Dependable 
communication  papers 


deliveties 
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equipment  review 

Lockup  Clip  Repair 
Idea  Wins  Award 

One  of  the  bigge.st  awards — 
S300— ever  made  by  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.  •  Times  sugges¬ 
tion  committee  has  been  paid  to 
Alex  E.  Watkins,  pressroom  ma¬ 
chinist.  for  a  system  of  repair¬ 
ing  worn  lock-up  clips  on  press 
cylinders.  The  award  was  voted 
by  the  committee  after  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  tried  out  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop  under  supervision  of 
Production  Superintendent  Les 
Yeager  and  Chief  Machinist 
Paul  Schmeideberg. 

Mr.  Watkins'  method  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  clips,  of  which  there 
are  48  of  various  types  on  each 
press  cylinder,  cut  labor  in¬ 
volved  from  the  normal  124 
hours,  or  2  hours  and  35  minutes 
for  each  clip,  to  61  hours,  or  72 
minutes  for  each  clip — a  saving 
of  83  minutes’  labor  in  each  clip. 

Mr.  Watkins  quoted  the  time 
involved  for  his  repair  method 
as  36  hours  to  finish  mill  to  .032 
over  gauge  size,  one  hour  for 
cutting  steel  strips  to  required 
lengths,  20  hours  to  fit  to  gauge, 
and  four  hours  to  burr,  plus  cus¬ 
tom  furnace-brazing  the  strips 
to  the  clips. 

The  conventional  method  was 
quoted  as  24  hours  for  rough 
milling.  36  hours  for  pre  heating 
and  brazing,  12  hours  to  remove 
scale  and  slag  and  retap,  36 
hours  to  finish-mill,  12  hours  to 
fit  to  gauge,  and  4  hours  to  burr. 

This  saving,  translated  into 
terms  of  4.000  clips  in  active  use 
in  the  pressroom,  was  calculated 
by  Mr.  Watkins  as  an  $18,000 
saving.  Superintendent  Yeager, 
however,  reported  that  only 
1,536  clips  needed  repair,  and 
that  the  estimated  $2.50  per  clip 
saving  attainable  through  Wat¬ 
kins’  method  over  the  conven¬ 
tional  system  came  to  $3,840. 

Ihermosfal  Control 
Ends  'Mushy'  Plates 

The  problem  of  "mushf” 
plates  in  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  solved  by  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal’s  elec¬ 
trical  staff,  headed  by  Herman 
Greenburg. 

In  the  move  to  a  new  build¬ 
ing  last  year,  the  Journal  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  10-ton  metal  pot 
with  a  full  automatic  casting 
box  which  turns  out  plates  at 
the  rate  of  four  to  the  minute 
and  a  semi-automatic  making 
plates  at  the  rate  of  three  to 
the  minute.  These  came 
quipped  with  standard  hydrau¬ 
lic  temperature  control.  It  al¬ 
lowed  a  variation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  of  as  much  as  20  degrees, 
resulting  in  faulty  plates  when 
the  metal  became  too  warm. 

'Hie  Journal’s  electricians 
built  their  own  electric  thermo- 
^t  which  controls  the  same 
balance  valve  but  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  sensitive.  A  thorough 
test  has  proved  that  the  water 
temperature  can  be  held  to  a 
maximum  of  76  degrees  and  a 
minimum  of  74  degrees. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


Alex  E.  Watkins,  machinist  in  Los 
Angeles  Times  pressroom,  who  won 
$3C0  for  suggesting  economical  way 
to  repair  lockup  clips. 

Mat  Scorcher  Made 
From  Water  Pipe 

A  MAT  SCORCHER  that  was 
rnade  out  of  a  piece  of  water 
pipe  and  a  few  other  odds  and 
ends  is  giving  good  service  in 
the  plant  of  the  Ashland  (O. ) 
Times  Gazette.  It  was  designed 
and  built  by  M.  G.  Bachmann, 
mechanical  superintendent.  A 
short  length  of  cast  iron  water 
pipe  forms  the  curved  portion 
of  the  scorcher.  The  pipe  was 
cut  in  half  on  the  radius  so  that 
the  portion  used  is  on.y  a  half 
section  of  the  short  length.  This 
is  covered  with  sheet  asbestos 
and  it  is  mounted  on  a  frame. 
The  heating  elements  run 
lengthwise  inside  the  pipe.  The 
heat  is  automatically  controlled 
by  means  of  a  thermostat  that 
came  from  a  kitchen  electric 
range.  The  slotted  sides  of  the 
scorcher  were  formerly  an  auto¬ 
mobile  hood.  The  front  and 
back  of  the  stand  are  of  sheet 
metal. 

The  cover  is  a  hollow  vacuum 
with  holes  in  the  under  part  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  steam. 
A  solenoid  magnetic  switch  con¬ 
trols  the  shutting  off  and  turn¬ 
ing  on  of  current. 

Kansas  Dale  Sel 

Kansas  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  is  scheduled  for  Oct. 
1  and  2  at  the  Hotel  Kansan, 
Topeka,  it  is  announced  by 
Larry  Miller,  secretary-manager 
of  Kansas  Press  Association. 


September  10,  1949 


Collmar  Corp.  Buys 
Cooksey  System 

The  Col. mar  Corp.  (35  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.)  an¬ 
nounces  purchase  of  the  inven¬ 
tions  and  patent  rights  to  the 
Cooksey  System  of  Automatic 
Web  Break  Detecting.  Severing 
and  Clamping  equipment. 

This  system  is  designed  to 
prevent  "wrap-ups"  around  the 
impression  or  plate  cylinders  or 
inking  mechanism  in  the  event 
of  a  web  break.  When  the  press 
comes  to  a  stop,  the  unit  is  en¬ 
tirely  clear  of  any  paper,  and 
the  plate  register,  make-ready 
and  ink  setting  are  untouched. 

The  Web  break  detectors  are 
spring  loaded  and  consequently 
detect  a  break  quicker  than  a 
gravity  type,  and  in  addition, 
can  be  mounted  on  the  dry  side 
of  the  web.  Other  safety  fea¬ 
tures  are  claimed  for  it.  The 
Web  Severing  and  Clamping 
equipment  is  revolutionary  and 
is  mounted  just  ahead  of  the  im¬ 
pression  cylinder.  It  clamps  the 
web  and  then  severs  it,  thereby 
preventing  the  oncoming  web 
from  entering  the  unit.  A  set  of 
solenoid  operated  electric  trol¬ 
leys  acting  as  drop  rollers  snatch 
the  other  part  of  the  severed 
web  out  of  the  unit — thus  the 
unit  is  entirely  clean  and  there 
is  no  resultant  damage  to  press, 
cylinders  or  plates. 

6th  Unit  Added 

The  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal  has  added  another  unit 
to  its  five-unit  Duplex  press. 


Faust  Is  Named 
(hi.  Trih.  Night  Supt. 

Douglas  Faust,  formerly  night 
foreman  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
pressroom  will  fill  the  newly 
created  post  of  night  mechanical 
superintendent  in  the  Tribune 
plant.  Production  Manager  John 
W.  Park  has  announced. 

In  his  new  position.  Mr.  Faust 
is  in  charge  of  all  production 
department  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  night  shifts.  He 
also  serves  as  a  contact  between 
production  and  both  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  news  departments  in 
co-ordinating  the  night  me¬ 
chanical  operations. 

He  joined  the  Tribune’s  black 
press  department  on  May  10, 
1926.  Previously,  he  had  been 
a  roto  pressman  with  the  Tri¬ 
bune. 

New  Home  for  IPI 

IPI  announces  a  new  home 
for  its  Atlanta  Branch  Office 
and  Service  Station.  Built  in  a 
strategic  spot  at  730  Bluff  Street, 
Southwest,  the  new  structure 
is  well  located  for  easy  access 
to  all  sections  of  Atlanta  and 
shares  a  Central  of  Georgia  Rail¬ 
road  siding. 

Hydraulic  Turlle 

The  Nolan  Corp.  of  Rome, 
N.  Y.  announces  a  new  hydrau¬ 
lic  elevating  make-up  turtle.  A 
foot  pedal  provides  fluid  elevat¬ 
ing  action,  with  a  maximum  ver¬ 
tical  travel  of  5  inches. 


SCOTT  PRINTED 
WEB  CONTROL 

One  of  the  most  important  advances  em¬ 
bodied  in  Scott  Presses  is  the  new  Scott 
Printed  Web  Control  which  has  almost  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated  web  breaks  in  the  press. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  continuous  re¬ 
search  can  develop  seemingly  small  but 
really  important  modifications  to  bring  about 
a  revolutionary  result. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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SYNDICATES 

McNaught*s 
Makes  Like 

By  Jane  McMaster 

On'ce  out  in  California  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  Columnist  Whit¬ 
ney  Bolton,  then  connected  with 
the  film  capital, 
picked  up  a 
hitch-hiker.  The 
man  was  pleas¬ 
ant  enough,  and 
by  way  of  giv¬ 
ing  some  back¬ 
ground  data  on 
himself,  calmly 
mentioned  that 
he  was  over  30,- 
000  years  old. 

Some  bones 
aged  30  M,  in 
a  California  Mu-  Bolton 
s  e  u  m  ,  were 
those  of  his  son,  the  man  said. 

Another  time,  walking  along 
West  22nd  St.,  New  York,  where 
he  lives,  Mr.  Bolton  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  ragpicker. 
The  man  who  now  averaged  $8 
to  $10  a  day  by  his  parasite 
pickings  had  been  a  well-to-do 
broker  until  the  ’29  crash. 

And  there’s  a  tailor  at  a  New 
York  hotel  who’s  backed  four 
plays  as  a  secret  Angel.  And 
an  excellent  painter,  turned 
world-hater,  who  lives  in  a 
stable  and  has  refused  to  sell 
his  stuff  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Daily  New  York  Column 

You  get  the  idea.  Mr.  Bolton, 
recently  signed  by  McNaught 
for  a  daily  New  York  column, 
has  met  a  lot  of  unforgettable 
characters.  They  are  expected 
to  appear,  from  time  to  time,  in 
his  elastic  column. 

“I  honestly  think  the  New 
York  column  has  come  to  that 
— reporting  New  York  in  terms 
of  its  little  people,”  says  Mr. 
Bolton,  although  he  adds  that 
he  dislikes  the  expression, 
“little  people.” 

We  talked  to  Mr.  Bolton  one 
morning  in  the  old-time  brown 
plywood  city  room  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph,  where  he  per¬ 
forms  as  drama  critic  and 
Broadway  columnist.  It  was 
soon  after  McNaught,  having 
lost  Leonard  Lyons  to  the  Post- 
Hall  Syndicate,  signed  on  Mr. 
Bolton  with  the  strong  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Brother  Columnist  Billy 
Rose. 

“One  of  the  few  columns  I’ve 
read  regularly,”  Billy  Rose  had 
written  the  syndicate.  “He 
(Bolton)  not  only  knows  the 
phone  numbers  of  the  stars  he 
writes  about,  but  also  the  phone 
numbers  on  their  telephone 
pads.” 

Dressed  in  a  T  shirt  because, 
he  said,  he  got  up  late  and 
was  trying  to  get  to  work  by 
the  usual  9:30.  Mr.  Bolton  re¬ 
vealed  that  he  had  already  got 
ten  in  a  little  O.  O.  McIntyre 
practice.  He  had  walked  up  and 
down  Fifth  Ave.  in  the  wee 
small  hours  several  nights  be 
fore — and  turned  up  an  item  for 
his  column. 


Bolton 

McIntyre 


“The  expression  Mi.ss  Gunny- 
sack  of  1949'  is  no  longer  de¬ 
rogatory,"  he  told  us.  "I  found 
models  in  the  best  store  win¬ 
dows  decked  out  in  clothes  made 
of  what  looked  like  gunnysack.” 

However,  he  probably  won’t 
stroll  nocturnally  as  a  steady 
thing.  He  also  doesn’t  cruise 
about  in  taxicabs  learning  to 
know  the  city  in  ultra  romantic 
fashion.  “I  only  ride  in  taxi¬ 
cabs  getting  from  one  place  to 
another,”  he  said,  adding,  “I 
think  the  philosophic  taxidriver 
is  quite  rare — a  myth.” 

Points  of  Note-Taking 

His  item  -  gathering  method 
does  include  these  devices: 
making  the  rounds  of  the  Stork 
Club,  and  other  night  clubs 
once  or  twice  a  week;  and  go¬ 
ing  to  Sardi’s  actor-filled  res¬ 
taurant  every  night  from  11:30 
to  1  a.m.  “It’s  a  good  time  to 
go  to  Sardi’s,  because,  as  apart 
from  the  lunch  hour,  the  kids 
are  relaxing,”  he  says.  “They’ll 
talk  about  other  people  then.” 

He  also  plucks  an  occasional 
news  posey  from  dinner  parties 
— but  he  snubs  cocktail  parties. 
The  cocktail  party  not  only 
doesn’t  produce  news,  it  “is  the 
most  destructive  instrument 
ever  invented.”  in  his  opinion. 

The  solid  backing  for  his 
overt  newsgathering  is  knowing 
a  lot  of  people — and  knowing 
how  to  get  on  with  folks.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  (from  1900), 
and  experience  as  New  York 
newsman  and  Hollywood  aide, 
he  has  built  up  a  list  of  about 
5.000  persons  whom  he  knows 
well  enough  to  call  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Maybe  2,000  of  those  are 
in  the  celebrity  class,  but,  he 
qualifies,  "it’s  hard  to  know 
what  a  celebrity  is.”  He  calls 
4,000  of  the  5,000  by  their  first 
names. 

Born  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Mr.  Bolton  learned  to  walk  in 
Mexico  where  his  father  did 
mining  engineering.  His  first 
job  was  with  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C. )  Herald  at  19.  Five  years 
later,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  took  him  on  because  a 
copyreader  had  dropped  dead 
the  night  before.  Several  years 
later  when  the  reporter  cover 
ing  the  Peaches  Browning  trial 
got  sick,  Bolton  was  shoved  in 
as  replacement.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Broadway  and  gang¬ 
sters  when  Stanley  Walker  be¬ 
came  city  editor. 

Change  of  Locale 

In  1928,  the  hedonistic  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph  changed  hands 
and  Gene  Fowler,  new  editor, 
hired  him  as  drama  critic.  Four 
years  later,  “on  a  Monday  in 
1932’  he  started  a  Broadway 
column  for  the  paper. 

Broadway  and  the  theatre 
were  extremely  quiet  in  1938 
when  he  asked  leave  to  do  his 
column  from  Hollywood.  Mr. 


Bolton  says.  The  change  of  lo¬ 
cale  eventually  led  to  film  cap¬ 
ital  work — as  publicity  agent 
for  such  people  as  Ginger 
Rogers.  Carole  Lombard  and 
Alfred  Hitchock — and  as  general 
assistant  to  David  O.  Selznick. 

He  came  back  to  New  York 
in  January,  1949.  The  reason: 
“I  thought  10  years  in  Holly 
wood  was  enough — I  wanted  to 
come  back  to  the  newspaper 
business.  Comes  a  time  when 
a  man  has  to  do  what  he  wants 
to  do  and  is  happy  doing.” 

Back  here  with  his  actress 
wife  (Nancy  Coleman)  and 
their  twin  daughters,  he  was 
pleased  to  be  offered  his  old 
job  on  the  Telegraph. 

His  columns  Include  two  days 
a  week  of  the  three  dot  star- 
studded  variety,  two  days  of 
anecdote  and  miscellany,  and 
two  of  solid  writing  about  un¬ 
known  persons.  Some  of  his 
data  may  come  from  the  block 
where  the  columnist  lives  and 
which,  he  says,  boasts  not  a 
single  mink  coat.  For  unlike 
many  New  Yorkers,  he  knows 
some  of  his  neighbors. 

Oursler  Signed 

For  Weekl'Y  Feature 

Fulton  Oursler,  senior  editor 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Greatest  Story 
Ever  Told,”  has  been  signed  by 
the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  to  write  a  once- 
a-week  newspaper  feature  of 
“modern  parables.” 

The  stories,  for  week-end  re¬ 
lease.  are  non-sectarian  and 
"illustrate  the  fineness  and  faith 
in  everyday  life,”  according  to 
the  syndicate.  Each  release  will 
run  from  500  to  1,000  words  and 
will  include  illustrations. 

General  Features 
Buys  ‘Vignettes' 

General  Features  Corp.  has 
bought  the  weekly  humor  page 
“Vignettes  of  Life,”  by  Kemp 
Starrett,  from  the  Ledger  Syn¬ 
dicate  of  Philadelphia  for  a  re¬ 
ported  figure  of  $20,000. 

The  feature  was  launched  by 


Ne'w  Co’wles  Venture 

Flair,  a  new  50c-a-copy 
monthly  magazine  in  the  class 
field,  will  be  published  start¬ 
ing  next  January  by  Cowles 
Magazines,  Inc.  It  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  fashion,  art.  literature, 
travel,  decor,  theater. 

Fleur  Cowles,  wife  of  Gord- 
ner  Cowles,  and  associate 
editor  of  Look,  will  be  the 
editor  of  the  new  magazine. 
It  will  have  its  own  editorial 
and  advertising  staffs,  separ¬ 
ate  from  those  of  Look  and 
Quick,  the  other  two  Cowles 
magazines. 


the  Ledger  Syndicate  in  1913. 

Mr.  Starrett  has  served  as 
cartoonist  on  several  papers,  in 
eluding  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
When  the  Ledger  suspended,  he 
stayed  on  with  George  Kearney 
who  purchased  the  paper’s  syn¬ 
dicate. 

Formerly  released  in  one-half 
page  and  tabloid  page  size  in 
four  colors,  “Vignettes”  will  al¬ 
so  be  offered  by  General  Fea 
tures  in  a  third  page  in  four 
colors  and  in  black  and  white. 
■ 

St.  Louis  S-T  Plans 
Big  Year-End  Edition 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  “Forward 
In  ’50”  edition  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  covering  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
nation  during  1949  and  1950,  will 
be  published  on  Dec.  30.  A  spe¬ 
cial  feature  will  be  articles  by 
nationally  known  men. 

The  1950  issue  marks  the 
fourth  successive  special  "year- 
end”  edition  published  by  the 
Star-Times.  In  three  previous 
years  the  size  of  the  edition  has 
grown  from  44  to  60  pages. 


The  comic  strip  that  was  Inspirti 

TEH  MILUOH  REAL-llFE  MODIU 


0-.  AGGIE  MACK  faithfully  reflects  the 
^  habits  and  customs  of  an  entire 
generation  . . .  that  rising  generation 
of  teen-agers  whose  antics  alternately 
amuse  and  amaze  all  the  rest  of  the  population,  regardless  of  age 
No  longer  can  any  editor  afford  to  withhold  recognition 
from  this  important  segment  of  his  readership.  These  are  the 


youngsters  who  will  soon  become  the  voting  and  buying  power  I 
of  the  community !  Go  after  them  now  by  sparking  up  your  teen  [ 
appeal  with  a  comic  strip  that  fairly  bubbles  over  with 
adolescent  effervescence. 

If  AGGIE  MACK  is  Still  open  in  your  city,  send  now  for 


proofs  and  prices. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M  SlOTT  MANAGEI  news  BUUDING  N#w  York  17  TlliONf  TOWiI  Ck.<o»« 
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TOP  FARM  EDITOR  FOR  YEAR 
WEEKLY  STAR'S  JOHN  COLLINS 


SEVEN  FULL-TIME 
FARM  EDITORS 

Seven  full-time  farm  editors  com¬ 
bine  their  agricultural  know-how  to 
make  The  Weekly  Star  the  most 
serviceable  and  best  read  farm  paper 
in  the  Mid-West. 

No  armchair  editors,  these  men  and 
women  work  from  the  fields  and  feed 
lots  to  keep  abreast  with  the  latest  in 
agriculture.  Its  staff  is  continually 
working  with  new  ideas  and  thoughts 
in  farming  which  create  a  freshness 
peculiar  to  The  Weekly  Star. 

A  "how  he  did  it”  school  of  edi¬ 
torial  thought  is  followed.  Farmers 
are  given  detailed,  on-the-farm  suc¬ 
cess  stories  covering  every  phase  of 
farm  operation. 

In  addition  to  its  staff.  The 
Weekly  Star  has  the  services  of  top 
agricultural  specialists  in  their  field 
who  prepare  weekly  columns  on  dairy¬ 
ing,  poultry,  gardening  and  fruit. 

Eiach  year  thousands  of  farmers  and 
their  wives  present  their  individual 
problems  on  subjects  ranging  from 
crop  rotation,  treatment  of  sick  ani¬ 
mals.  to  farm  home  remodeling,  to  the 
Farm  Questions  Columns.  Answers 
are  prepared  by  recognized  authorities 
and  the  farmer  gets  an  immediate 
answer  by  mail. 

First  With  All  Farm  News 

The  Weekly  Star's  unique  format 
and  speed  of  publication  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  one-day  closing  date  that  gets 
all  important  agricultural  information 
to  farmers  ten  days  to  a  month  before 
they  get  it  in  any  other  farm  paper. 

Students  of  farm  media  have  com¬ 
mented  that  they  find  no  technical 
agricultural  information  of  im¬ 
portance  in  state  and  national  farm 
papers  that  has  not  previously  been 
reported  fully  and  authoritatively  in 
The  Weekly  Star.  Some  comments 
have  indicated  that  The  Weekly  Star 
is  used  as  a  sort  of  assignment  sheet 
for  other  papers  in  its  field. 

Not  a  Supplement 

The  Weekly  Star  is  not  included  in, 
nor  is  it  a  supplement  of  any  daily  or 
Sunday  newspaper.  It  is  strictly  a 
technical  agricultural  trade  paper, 
produced  for  and  read  by  Midwest 
farmers. 

It  is  a  farm  paper  with  its  own  pre¬ 
dominately  R.  F.  D.  subscription  list 
and  its  own  independent  full-time 
editorial  staff  whose  only  purpose  is 
to  profitably  serve  and  inform  the 
farmers  of  Missouri,  Kansas.  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Arkansas. 

60  Years  Old 

Founded  sixty  years  ago  The 
Weekly  Star  has  deep  roots  in  the 
Midwestern  soil.  As  early  as  1900  it 
was  responsible  for  bringing  into  the 
area  imported  bulls  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  good  sires  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  better  herds.  New,  improved 
crops,  more  profitable  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  through  balanced  farming,  farm 
mechanization,  new  breeding  tech¬ 
niques.  have  all  been  brought  to  Mid¬ 
west  farmers  FIRST  through  the 
columns  of  The  Weekly  Star. 


LOUIS  BROMFIELD 
FINDS  WEEKLY  STAR 
USEFUL  FARM  PAPER 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.— Louis  Bromfield, 
novelist  farmer  and  national  authority 
on  soil  conservation,  speaking  at  the 
A.  A.  A.  C.  E.  at  Cowell  University, 
highly  praised  The  Weekly  Star's 
leadership  in  publicizing  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  soil  erosion  which  he  feels  is 
the  greatest  problem  facing  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  today. 

Bromfield  said  he  had  a  high  regard 
for  and  was  a  faithful  reader  of  The 
Weekly  Star,  which  contained,  he 
added,  as  much  reading  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  to  farmers  in  each  weekly  issue 
as  the  usual  semi-monthly  or  monthly 
farm  magazine. 

He  said  he  had  been  traveling  con¬ 
siderably  of  late  and  was  carrying 
three  back  issues  of  The  Weekly  Star 
in  his  car  in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with 
his  reading. 


LEADING  FARM 
PAPER  IN  MISSOURI 
AND  KANSAS 

More  Missouri  and  Kansas  farmers 
read  The  Weekly  Star  than  they  do 
any  other  farm  paper.  In  addition  to 
its  308,000  subscribers  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  The  Weekly  Star  delivers 
more  than  120,000  copies  each  week  to 
the  states  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 

Staff  men,  special  correspondents 
and  extension  experts  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  report  every  farm 
development  of  importance  each  week 
from  every  corner  of  the  rich  four- 
state  area. 

The  Weekly  Star  is  printed  in  three 
separate  editions;  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  -  Arkansas.  Special 
pages  in  each  edition  are  devoted  to 
agricultural  problems  pertinent  to 
each  area. 


HONORS  NATION'S 
TOP  FARM  YOUTH 
FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 

1948  marked  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary  of  the  Star  Farmer  Awards, 
originated  by  The  Weekly  Star  to  en¬ 
courage  and  reward  the  top  farm 
youth  of  the  nation. 

Each  year  The  Weekly  Star  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  $1,000  prize  to  the  Star  Farmer 
of  America,  who  is  selected  from  the 
Future  Farmer  groups  of  the  forty- 
eight  states,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

The  editorial  policy  of  The  Weekly 
Star  is  to  inform,  stimulate  and  en¬ 
courage  the  farm  youth  and  guide 
them  toward  more  profitable  farming 
practices.  Through  columns  addressed 
to  4H  clubs  and  Future  Farmer 
groups,  each  week  The  Weekly  Star 
presents  a  running  story  of  all  their 
activities  and  progress.  Other  editorial 
phases  of  the  paper  give  the  farm 
youth  all  that  is  sound  and  pertinent 
to  Midwest  agriculture. 


OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  AS  OUTSTANDING 
FARM  EDITOR  OF  YEAR  FROM 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
INFORMATION  MEN 


Selected  From  22  Nominations 


Ithaca,  New  York — John  M. 
Collins,  editor  of  The  Weekly 
Kansas  City  Star,  was  recog¬ 
nized  July  8, 1949,  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Agricultural 
College  Editors  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  farm  paper  editor  of  the 
year.  He  was  awarded  the  1949 
Reuben  -  Brigham  Memorial 
plaque  for  meritorious  service  to 
agriculture.  Presentation  was  at 
the  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Cornell  university. 

The  previous  farm  editor  award  was 
made  to  Car-oil  Streeter,  trunaging 
editor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

"The  award  is  not  necessarily  based 
on  achievement  during  the  current 
year,”  J.  W.  Scheel,  of  Oregon  State 
College,  chairman  of  the  Award  Com¬ 
mittee,  explained,  "but  on  the  con¬ 
tribution  the  individual  has  made 
toward  better  agriculture  through  his 
efforts  in  the  field  of  journalism.” 

In  presenting  the  award  Scheel  de¬ 
scribed  Collins’s  thirty-year  career  as 
an  agricultural  writer  as  one  which 
covered  the  most  revolutionary  period 
in  American  agriculture.  This  thirty- 
year  span,  Scheel  pointed  out,  saw  the 
almost  complete  mechanization  of  the 
farm,  the  introduction  of  better  crops 
and  rotations,  more  efficient  methods 
of  feeding  livestock  and  knowledge  of 
how  to  control  plant  diseases  and  in¬ 
sect  infestations.  As  a  result  the 
American  farmer  was  in  position, 
when  war  broke  out,  not  only  to  feed 
America  but  supply  a  good  share  of 
the  food  used  by  our  Allies. 

"Collins  was  selected  from  twen¬ 
ty-two  nominations,”  Scheel  said. 
“Under  his  guidance  The  Weekly 
Star,  the  largest  farm  weekly  in  the 
Midwest,  has  become  more  and  more 
a  publication  for  and  of  agriculture. 
Because  of  the  speed  of  its  publica- 


JOHN  M.  COLLINS 


tion  and  its  circulation  of  over  440,- 
000,  it  has  influenced  greatly  the 
agriculture  of  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  other 
states. 

The  Weekly  Star  has  been  a  leader 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  farmers 
the  best  and  most  modern  practices  in 
farming.  It  mainly  does  this,  not  by 
preaching  to  the  farmer,  but  by  de¬ 
scribing  in  its  columns,  through  arti¬ 
cles  and  pictures,  the  results  practical 
farmers  are  achieving  on  their  own 
farms  through  adoption  of  modern 
methods.  This  procedure  follows 
Collins's  theory  that  actual  experience 
is  the  best  teacher.  At  the  same  time 
The  Weekly  Star  is  quick  to  describe 
as  a  matter  of  news  new  developments 
in  agricultural  fields  before  they  have 
had  farm  adoption.  As  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  agricultural  extension  staff 
at  Kansas  State  College,  I  can  testify 
to  the  full  co-operation  the  state 
colleges  of  agriculture  receive  from 
The  Weekly  Star  in  publicizing  their 
experimental  work,  Scheel  said. 

"From  being  the  first  paper  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  value  of  the  system  of  hog 
sanitation  devised  in  McLean  County, 
Illinois,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  sys¬ 
tem  now  followed  by  nearly  every 
farmer,  down  to  the  introduction  of 
new  wheat  varieties  in  its  territory. 
The  Weekly  Star  has  taken  leadership 
in  bringing  to  its  territory  the  best 
ways  to  achieve  a  more  profitable 
agriculture  and  a  more  comfortable 
life  on  the  farm.  As  a  result,  many 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  added  to 
the  income  of  Midwestern  farmers.” 

Scheel  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  principal  policy  of  The 
Weekly  Star  now  centers  on  telling 
how  soil  erosion  can  be  controlled  by 


PLAQUE  PRESENTED  to 
John  M.  Collins,  editor  of  The 
Weekly  Star.  The  A.  A.  A.  C.  E. 
honored  him  as  the  outstanding 
farm  editor  of  the  year. 


a  system  of  grassland  farming  in  con¬ 
nection  with  terraces,  contour  plant¬ 
ing.  seeding  of  feed  and  pasture  crops 
and  use  of  livestock  to  consume  the 
production  of  roughages. 
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Times  Herald 
In  Dallas  Prints 
280-p.  Edition 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Times  Herald  prcxiuced  the 
largest  paper  in  its  73-year  his¬ 
tory  with  a  280-page  Sunday 
edition  called  "The  Dallas 
Story."  No  tabloids  were  among 
the  20  sections. 

Copies  of  the  edition,  pub¬ 
lished  Aug.  28,  weighed  nearly 
four  pounds  each.  Amply  il¬ 
lustrated,  the  edition  was  a  vir¬ 
tual  historic  record  of  the 
growth  of  Dallas. 

Much  documentary  material 
on  Dallas'  past  was  turned  up 
for  the  Times  Herald  through  a 
■'Pioneers  Conte.st"  to  pick  the 
three  oldest  inhabitants  of  Dallas 
County. 

More  than  300  individuals 
were  nominated,  and  this  list  of 
names  proved  a  fruitful  source 
of  material  when  Charles  Kelly, 
editor  of  the  edition,  began  mak¬ 
ing  his  assignments.  Another 
contest  offered  three  cash 
awards  for  the  best  first  person 
stories  about  early  Dallas. 

Advertising  was  keyed  to  the 
historic  theme.  Many  of  the  ads 
paid  personal  tribute  to  Tom  C. 
Gooch,  president  and  editor-in 
chief,  who  joined  the  Times 
Herald  in  1901  as  a  cartoonist- 
reporter. 

Bound  copies  of  the  edition 
were  ordered  for  each  Dallas 
school  by  Karl  Hoblitzelle.  head 
of  a  theater  chain  and  former 
publisher  of  the  now  defunct 
Dallas  Dispatch-Journal. 

The  Times  Herald’s  own  story 
was  told,  including  accounts  of 
the  post-war  addition  of  two 
stories  to  its  building  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  presses,  and  af¬ 
filiate  radio  st'ition  KRLD'.s 
present  preparation  for  televi¬ 
sion  this  fall. 


One  Good  Ticket  .  .  . 

Tucson,  Ariz. — R.  B.  Chand¬ 
ler,  publisher  oi  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press-Register,  turned 
the  proverbial  table  on  a 
highway  patrolman  who 
claimed  the  newspaper  man 
was  speeding. 

The  officer  gave  Mr.  Chand¬ 
ler  a  ticket.  In  turn,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  gave  the  officer  a  card 
stating  the  bearer  was  "an 
outhorized  representative  of 
our  newspapers  and  is  eligi¬ 
ble  to  these  credentiols  as  a 
cub  reporter." 

6,000  at  Farm  Show 

Bloomington,  Ill. — Six  thou 
sand  Central  Illinois  farmers 
attended  the  seventh  annual 
Farm  Day  sponsored  by  the 
Daily  Pantagraph  Aug.  23  at  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University 
farm.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  F.  Brannan  spoke. 


Appleton  Study 
Shows  Current 
Buying  Habits 

Appleton.  Wis. — The  Post- 
Crescent  has  released  its  Second 
Annual  Consumer  Buying  Habit 
Study.  Based  upon  1.129  inter¬ 
views  (a  sample  of  5.24':  ) 
taken  among  the  21.510  families 
of  the  Appleton  City  Zone,  the 
second  annual  study  has  been 
considerably  expanded  over  its 
1948  predecessor. 

In  addition  to  examining  the 
buying  habits  in  the  corporate 
city  of  Appleton,  this  year  the 
communities  of  Menasha.  Nee- 
nah.  Kaukauna.  Kimberly  and 
Little  Chute  were  also  surveyed. 
These  cities  m-ake  up  the  Apple- 
ton  City  Zone  as  defined  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Examines  Buying  Habits 

The  study  examines  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  families  in  this 
fourth  largest  city  zone  market 
in  Wisconsin  for  foods,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  soaps  and  cleansers. 


In  addition,  statistics  are  given 
for  home  ownership  of  electrical 
appliances,  per  cent  of  home 
ownership,  types  of  dwelling 
units,  heating  systems  in  use 
home  insulation.  automobile 
ownership,  plus  new  and  inter 
esting  data  on  newspaper 
readership  and  radio  listen- 
ership. 

Over-all  direction  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  by  David  A.  Lind 
sey,  manager  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Post  Crescent.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant  dean 
and  director  of  research.  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  planned 
the  methodology  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  sample.  The  inter¬ 
views  were  made  by  trained 
senior  and  graduate  students 
from  the  Medill  School  of  North 
western  University. 

Every  answer  given  by  a  res¬ 
pondent  to  any  particular  prod 
uct  classification  was  recorded 
and  tabulated.  Consequently 
this  study  is  more  nearly  an 
actual  “What  I  buy”  survey. 
Whenever  an  interviewee  gave 
a  “Don't  Know"  response,  the 
request  was  made  to  -cheek  the 
pantr.v. 


YOU  MUST  GREASE  THE  HUB 


IN  LOS  ANGELES 


Salesman  to  Retire 

Houston,  Tex. — M.  L.  Ander-  j 
son,  who  is  completing  his  30th 
year  as  a  representative  of  the  ; 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  in  | 
South  Texas,  plans  to  retire  Oct. 
1.  Born  in  Galveston  in  1882,  Mr.  j 
Anderson  was  employed  as  a 
typesetter  on  the  Galveston 
News  in  1900,  when  the  historic 
hurricane  battered  that  city  ; 
causing  6,000  deaths. 


Your  advertising  dollars  will  deliver  a  greater 
unified  impact  and  make  more  sales  in  Los  Angeles 
if  you  will  remember  just  one  fact,  and  do  just  one  thing. 

First,  remember  that  six  out  of  every  ten  potential  buyers 
of  your  product  are  in  the  *hub’  of  this  great  market — 
the  A.B.C.  City  Zone.  This  is  good,  because  such 
concentration  assures  economical,  profitable  distribution. 


The  Associated  Press 


Second,  grease  that  'hub’  by  ordering  your  top  schedule 
in  the  one  newspaper  that  reaches  45,950  more 
families  than  any  other  daily  in  the  vital  city  zone  — 
and  more  families,  too,  when  you  add  the  trading  zone. 

This  means  that  your  top  schedule  goes  to  the 
Herald-Express  .  .  .  your  major  medium  to  reach  more 
people  and  make  more  sales  in  Los  Angeles. 


^^V'^'hERALD-EXPRESS 
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THE 


OF  THE 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 


A  new  advertising  campaign  of  the  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance  is  being  launched  this  month 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  It  has  a  three¬ 
fold  objective: 

1.  To  point  out  to  people  that  opportunity  is  still 
open  on  the  Main  Streets  of  America  for  those 
with  the  initiative  and  imagination  to  grasp  it, 
and  the  persistence  to  carry  it  out. 

2.  To  show  that  the  life  insurance  business  helps 
keep  opportunity  alive  by  the  investment  of 
policyholder  funds  and,  through  the  peace  of 
mind  which  its  protection  gives  the  families  of 
America,  helps  free  the  energies  of  people  for 
productive  effort. 

3.  To  present  certain  facts  about  the  life  insurance 
business  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  the  public 
a  clearer  understanding  of  how  the  business 
operates. 

In  presenting  the  story  of  American  opportunity, 
the  Institute  will  try  to  make  its  point  through 
case  examples  and  without  extended  exposition 
and  discussion.  No  business  is  more  closely  in¬ 
tegrated  with  the  basic  welfare  of  the  people 
and  of  the  economy  than  is  life  insurance. 

The  584  legal  reserve  life  insurance  companies 
have  78  million  policyholders.  They  represent 
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all  walks  of  life — all  income  groups — and  are 
found  in  every  city  and  hamlet  across  the  country. 

Policyholders’  funds,  while  waiting  to  be  paid 
out  as  claims,  are  likewise  at  work  from  coast 
to  coast,  through  investment  in  small  business 
and  large,  in  home  and  farm  mortgages,  in  gov¬ 
ernment  securities — federal,  state  and  local— 
and  in  improved  real  estate. 

Once  again,  as  in  each  of  the  ten  years  since 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  was  founded, 
the  campaign  of  the  Institute  is  being  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  coimtry.  The 
story  that  we  have  to  tell  is  peculiarly  a  story 
that  goes  to  the  roots  of  community  living,  and 
to  the  interest  of  the  family.  V^e  are  happy  that 
once  again  this  year  we  have  been  able,  within 
the  limits  of  our  budgetary  arrangements,  to 
carry  our  story  into  more  communities  than 
ever  before. 


INSTITUTE  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  series  as  a  central  source  of  inform 
motion  for  the  business.  A  copy  of  the  Life  Insurance  Fact  Book 
for  1949  will  be  sent  to  editors  and  writers  who  ask  for  it. 
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Print  it  in 
,  the  West 

fOR  WESTERN 
\  DISTRIBUTION 


San  Francisco  —  Quality  of 
production  in  Chicago  strike¬ 
bound  newspaper  plants  has 
reached  a  standard  that  com¬ 
prises  a  competitive  threat  to 
composing  room  production,  the 
30th  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen  was 
told  here. 

Success  of  the  Chicago  method 
was  admitted  by  Edward  H 
Christensen,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Central  Typesetting  and 
30,  formerly  circulation  man-  Klectrotyping  Co.,  Chicago,  in  a 
ager  for  the  Rock  Springs  message  to  a  convention  ciinic. 
(Wyo. )  Rocket.  “In  Chicago,  he  said,  “one  of 

In  charge  of  the  accounting  newspapers  using  the  Vari- 
department  is  James  Crump,  ^^®  typewriters  and 

formerly  a  carrier  with  the  simiiar  machines  tor  body  com- 
Casper  Times,  assisted  by  Mrs.  position  and  using  pasted  celio- 
Mary  C.  Moore,  of  Casper.  The  phane  letters  for  display,  is  do- 
library  is  assigned  to  Georgia  3  creditable  job  of  quality 
Collins,  21,  formerly  of  Laramie,  in  reproduction  and  a  very  good 
Composing  room  foreman  is  ®  legibility  standpoint. 

Darrell  Sutherland,  26,  Honolulu  'This  is  a  real  threat  to  the 
(T.  H.)  Star-Bulletin,  and  press  Pn®®  structure  we  have  in  our 
foreman  is  Robert  Walsh,  Celina  composing  room  today.  What 
lO. )  Daily  Herald.  effect  photo-composition  and 

Operators  and  floormen  are  other  inventions  now  being  per- 
Phillip  Hess.  Huron  ( S.  D.)  fected  will  have  on  our  busi- 
Huronite  &  Plainsman;  Mr.  and  ness  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mrs.  Archie  Tackett,  Honolulu  “Perhaps  these  new  methods 
Star  -  Bulletin;  Miss  Pauline  do  not  produce  a  job  of  compo- 
Doty,  of  Iowa,  and  Gene  Morvee,  sition  equal  in  quality  to  that 
Assisting  in  the  pressroom  will  obtained  from  sharp  type  but 
be  Donald  Webster,  Ft.  Lauder-  they  seem  to  be  of  sufficiently 
dale  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  and  high  quality  to  satisfy  the  buyer 
John  W.  Darnell,  formerly  with  of  printing  with  a  reduced 
the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press.  budget.’’ 


Casper,  Wyo. — The  Casper 

Morning  Star,  new  tabloid 

scheduled  to  begin  publication 
Sept.  22,  will 
be  the  only 
seven-day  news-  jpEEKKKl 

paper  operation  ■ 

in  Wyoming,  ac-  Jt  W 
cording  to  Alan  iHh  an 

Drey,  editor  and  TILM  f  1®* 

publisher.  ,  M: 

The  editorial  to: 

department  and  Tc 

other  personnel  He 

will  move  next  33 

week  into  a  new 

building,  con-  28 

struction  of  Drey 
which  continues  Cc 

as  the  Star  completes  placing  its  tb 
equipment.  Di 

Publication  of  the  Star  was  <la 

preceded  by  an  intensive  promo-  ar 
tional  campaign,  including  a  Ta 

sales  plan  in  which  Beta  Sigma 
Phi,  national  business  fraternity, 
made  a  house-to-house  sub.scrip-  ^  ' 
tion  drive. 

Youth  Theme  Carried  Out 
The  Star  Publishing  Co.  was  Vi 
formed  early  last  summer.  ( c 

(E&P,  May  14,  p.  36).  The  35, 

newspaper  will  be  the  first  new  Ht 

daily  in  Wyoming  in  12  years.  At _ 

Publisher  Drey  is  25  years  Service  desk  will  be  handled 
old.  He  was  recently  a  Chicago  by  Kenneth  Lamb,  24.  of  Hast- 
public  relations  executive,  prior  ings  (Neb.)  College.  Staff  artist 
to  that  with  Casper  and  Chicago  will  be  Barbara  Baird.  Adver- 
newspapers.  tising  department  assistant  is 

Earl  J.  Mason.  35.  former  ad  Majorie  M.  Hogue. 

vertising  director  of  the  Miami  _ _ 

Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  Star,  adver- 


Winters 


Hoffman 


Rochelle 


Mason 


The 

Nashville  Banner 

SALUTES  ITS  OWN 


tising  director  and 
manager. 

Wayne  Winters.  33.  former 
publisher  of  the  Douglas  ( Wyo. ) 
Budget,  heads  the  mechanical 
department. 

The  editorial  department  is 
headed  by  Ogden  J.  Rochelle, 
41,  managing  editor,  recently 
with  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 
and  before  that  with  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Other  appointments  to  the 
editorial  staff  are  William  Ste¬ 
wart.  26.  formerly  with  the 
Wyoming  Eagle  at  Cheyenne. 


Columnist  and  Sports  Editor 

For  a  magnificent  job 
of  sports  reporting  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post's 


YLos  Angeles 

Flying  us  the  copy,  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors.. .fast, 
modern  rotary  presses. 
Samples  and  prices 
on  request. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Ref  ary  Priating  Sp»€hlistt 
2«31  West  S4Mi  Stieet 
k  Los  AngelM  43,  Calif.  J 


FORT  WAYNE- 

“America’s  Happiest  Town’ 


".  .  .  Fort  Wayne  is  the  hap¬ 
piest  town  in  the  United 
States  .  .  .  the  town  is  full  of 
know-how  people  .  .  .  wages 
are  a  little  bit  higher"  .  .  . 
LOOK  Magazine,  Aug.  30,  '49, 


On  The  Nation's  Newsstands 
This  Week 


The  News-Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA 
Alltn-Klapp  Co.,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit 
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CUfSAifR  &  WOODWARD,  INC.,  Representatives: 

New  York,  Cpieago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  and  WFAA-FM  it  TEXAS  ALMANAC 


Good  Neighbor  New  Coloroto  Tops  N.  Y.  News  Expansion  Plan 
Feature  Gains 
New  Triumph 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

A  Townes  has  chalked  up  an¬ 
other  success  for  his  circulation¬ 
building  “Howdy  Neighbor”  edi-  past. 
torial  feature.  . 

Results  bear  the  ABC  affidavit  tent. 
foUowing  the  first  Audit  Bureau  Scheduled  . 

count  in  the  92  years’  history  of  Coloroto’s  first  _  _ 

the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat  are  two  feature  stories,  one  il- 
end  Evening  Press.  The  newly-  lustrated  with  color  pictures:  a 
announced  report  shows  a  33-  fashion  page  in  color;  an  in- 
.08'X  circulation  growth  from  terior-decorations  page  in  color; 
the  publisher’s  statement  figures  a  cooking  page,  and  a  fiction- 
of  16  months  ago  when  Mr.  story  page.  Regular  Coloroto 
Townes  came  here  as  generel  features,  such  as  four-color  por- 
manger  of  the  two  papers  owned  traits  of  famous  personalities, 
by  Mrs.  Ruth  Finley.  maps  and  picture  layouts,  will  said, 

Biggest  single  feature  in  pro-  round  out  the  magazine, 
viding  increased  circulation  has 
been  the  “Howdy  Neighbor” 
series  of  features  on  life, 
activities,  characteristics  and 


With  the  issue  of  Sept.  18,  project.  Assisting  him  are  Bob  can  be  used  when  we  expand 
readers  of  the  Country  Eklition  Sullivan  and  May  Okon,  both  the  Coloroto’s  City  Edition.” 
of  the  New  York  Sunday  News  of  the  Sunday  Department.  Edi-  Printing  of  the  expanded 
will  get  their  first  look  at  a  new  tors  of  the  paper’s  regular  wo-  Country  Coloroto  on  present 
William  Coloroto  Magazine  Section,  eight  man’s  features  are  preparing  equipment  will  give  the  Roto- 
pages  larger  than  the  Coloroto  much  of  the  new  material.  gravure  plant  the  toughest  job 

Section  they  have  had  in  the  jvir.  Casselman  is  working  ft  has  ever  had,  according  to 

The  extra  pages  will  be  closely  with  Sunday  Editor  Rotogravure  Superintendent  Ar- 
devoted  entirely  to  editorial  con-  ^.ma  Barker  and  Picture  Editor  thur  Dultgen. 

William  J.  White  in  developing  ‘"The  present  Country  Sec¬ 
tor  the  Country  features  which  will  have  par-  tion,”  Mr.  Dultgen  said,  “is 
’new  look”  issue  ticular  appeal  to  readers  of  the  printed  on  a  five-day  pressroom 
Country  Edition.  schedule.  The  larger  issues,  con- 

The  editorial  changes  in  the  taining  from  eight  to  16  pages 
Country  Coloroto  will  represent  oiore,  will  require  at  least  a  six- 
the  first  step  in  the  develop-  operatmn.  Although  this 

ment  of  expansion  plans,  ac-  f*®®  never  been  attenipted  be- 
cording  to  Executive  Editor  ®  regular  schedule,  sur- 

Richard  W.  Clarke.  “We’re  go-  veys  show  it  can  be  done  imtil 
ing  ahead  with  them  now.”  he  equipment  arrives. 

_  _  _  _  _  On  order  for  the  Rotogravure 

we  hope  to  bolster  our  Sunday  plant  are  nine  additional  press 
Editorial  matter  for  the  extra  circulation  which  has  fallen  off  units  and  three  more  paper 
pages  is  being  handled  by  a  spe-  recently  in  the  Country  area,  reels.  When  they  are  installed, 
cial  staff  headed  by  News  Edi-  Second,  the  Country  Edition  the  new  press  arrangement  will 
tor  Bill  Casselman,  who  has  will  serve  as  a  proving  ground  allow  the  printing  of  64-page 
been  temporarily  assigned  to  the  for  ideas  and  material  which  Coloroto  Sections. 


•  mainly  coverage,”  he  added. 

The  “Howdy  Neighbor”  fea¬ 
ture  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Townes  for  a  country  weekly  in 
Oklahoma  and  then  used  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Press  that  it  is  often  called  the 
Cleveland  Plan.”  Mr.  Townes 
has  since  used  the  feature  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  Spartanburg.  N.  C., 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  now  here. 

The  illustrated  feature  has 
been  applied  to  points  through¬ 
out  Sonoma.  Lake  and  Mendo¬ 
cino  counties  and  portions  of 
Marin  and  Napa  counties. 

Circulation  has  been  ampli¬ 
fied  to  serve  this  wide  region, 
the  staff  of  correspondents  has 
oeen  increased  to  32,  new  edi¬ 
torial  employes  have  been 
added,  and  picture  coverage  has 
been  stressed.  Photos  of  every 
high  school  graduating  class  In 
Hiree  counties  appeared  this 
Spring.  An  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  was  provided  within  the 
newspaper  plant. 

The  circulation  increase  was 
made  despite  a  rate  boost  from 
$1  to  $1.25  monthly  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  price  boost  from  5  cents  to 
10.  But  the  Sunday  paper  now 
averages  about  56  pages  and  in¬ 
cludes  an  eight-page  color  comic 
section  for  the  first  time — as 
well  as  “Howdy  Neighbor.”  Also 
added  is  a  16  page  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  section. 

Contests  have  not  been  stress- 
but  a  recipe  contest  to  aid 
the  apple  and  pear  surplus  drew 
m4  entries  in  nine  days,  Mr. 
Townes  report  ed.  Stress  has 
been  laid  on  letters  to  the  editor, 
‘as  reader  participation  is  al¬ 
ways  good,”  he  observed. 


.  .  and  the  golden  rule  for  reathing  the  greatest 
number  of  parents  and  students  in  the  fabulous 
Northeast  Texas  area  is  to  advertise  in 

rovering  greater  Dallas  plus  29.3%  of  otcupied 
dwellings  in  the  37  counties  of  Northeast  Texas. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  Texas'  greatest  newspaper. 

Its  pages  are  constantly  referred  to  for  the  newest  in 
fashions  . .  for  men's,  boys'  and  children's  apparel  .  .  for 
food  and  drug  products  . .  for  home  furnishings 
and  for  all  the  things  that  contribute  to  the  daily  lives  of 
well-to-do  Texans.  Over  23,675  motor  cars  enter 
Dallas  each  day  to  augment  the  number  of  customers 
who  live  in  the  city  proper.  Remember  .  .  the  people 
of  Northeast  Texas  receive  their  Dallas  Morning  News 
in  time  to  plan  same-day  shopping. 

= — ^  ***  entire  fabulous 

Dallas  Market,  more 
people  make  more  money 
■  and  spend  more  to  buy 

more  things  than  in  any 
like  area  in  the  Southwest! 


^®|''.ibution.  Authored  by  Prof. 

Vniv^it^  ^j^yenton,  Rutgers 

^^ITQR  s  publisher  for  September  10,  1949 
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CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Keystone 
For  Good  Team  Play 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Importance  of  interdepart¬ 
mental  cooperation  between  cir¬ 
culation  and  other  departments 
of  a  newspaper,  is  emphasized 
by  N.  C.  Secor,  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y. )  New  Yorker  circulation 
manager. 

“We  in  circulation  are  no 
more  than  salesmen  for  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  all  depart¬ 
ments,’’  he  declared  recently. 

He  believes  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  should  be  most  closely 
associated  with  circulation,  for 
the  combination  of  these  two 
departments  can  constitute  a 
“clearing  house"  for  ideas  on 
building  and  holding  circula¬ 
tion.  He  believes  circulation  is 
best  fitted  to  aid  promotion  in 
carrying  out  special  newspaper 
events. 

Need  Good  Publisher  Belotions 

Mr.  Secor  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  sound  relations, 
day  by  day,  between  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  and  publish¬ 
er,  who  is  interested  in  a  daily 
check  on  circulation  as  a  baro¬ 
meter  of  public  attitudes. 

He  outlined  relations  with 
other  departments  as  follows. 

Editorial:  From  the  editorial 
or  news  department  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  may  expect 
the  following  assistance: 

1.  Warnings  of  an  early  press 
run  because  of  storm  conditions 
or  special  days. 

2.  Warnings  of  a  particularly 
good  news  story  breaking, 
which  will  increase  street  sales 
or  sales  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  territory.  With  a  timely 
warning  of  the  content  of  the 
paper,  the  circulation  manager 
can  build  up  the  draw  for  par¬ 
ticular  districts,  routes,  or  areas. 

What  News  Dept.  Expects 

From  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  the  news  department  may 
expect : 

1.  Tips  on  news  stories.  The 
circulation  department  of  a  me¬ 
dium  sized  paper  normally  will 
involve  upwards  of  200  people, 
covering  homes,  stores,  streets, 
highways,  institutions,  factories 
and  everything  else  in  the  area. 
This  constitutes  a  matchless 
squad  of  part-time  reporters 
which  no  newspaper  could  afford 
to  hire  for  reporting  only. 

2.  Reports  on  planned  early 
press  runs  because  of  the 
weather  or  because  of  special 
events  or  special  days. 

3.  Reports  on  new  territories 
being  opened  so  that  the  news 
department  can  be  on  the  watch 
for  stories  involving  the  new 
areas. 

Business  Department:  From 
the  business  department  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  may  ex¬ 
pect: 

1.  Timely  reports  on  business 
and  credit  conditions  to  guide 
the  circulation  department  in  ex¬ 
tending  and  handling  credit. 

2.  Assistance  in  handling  set¬ 


tlements  involving  large  weekly 
amounts  of  cash. 

3.  Assistance  in  preparation 
of  financial  reports. 

In  turn  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  may  expect  from  the  cir¬ 
culation  department: 

1.  Prompt  reports  on  business 
and  credit  conditions.  Reports 
of  this  nature  often  will  prevent 
one  department  from  extending 
credit  while  another  is  with¬ 
holding  credit  or  seeking  to  en¬ 
force  payment  of  an  account. 

Prompt  submission  of  weekly 
cash  reports,  carrier  reports, 
and  other  reports  in  which  the 
departments  are  mutually  inter¬ 
ested. 

Ad  Department's  lob 

Advertising:  From  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  may  expect: 

1.  Reports  of  new  stores  open¬ 
ing  which  might  be  distribution 
points,  reports  of  new  home  de¬ 
velopments. 

2.  Reports  of  special  sales 
days  or  sales  weeks  or  other 
particular  promotions,  so  that 
the  circulation  department  may 
be  in  position  to  capitalize  on 
any  special  events  or  develop¬ 
ments. 

3.  Reports  on  business  condi¬ 
tions,  unemployment  or  employ¬ 
ment  developments. 

4.  Reports  on  complaints 
about  the  newspaper,  particu¬ 
larly  about  deliveries  and  cover¬ 
age. 

In  turn  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  may  expect  from  the 
circulation  department: 

1.  Tips  on  new  stores,  new 
building,  and  anything  in  the 
way  of  potential  business  ac¬ 
tivity  developing  in  the  terri¬ 
tory. 

2.  Reactions  of  the  people  to 
sales  and  other  special  promo¬ 
tions. 

Press  Room:  Through  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  joint  operations, 
the  circulation  department  and 
press  room  must  work  in  close 
harmony.  From  the  press  room 
the  circulation  department  may 
expect : 

1.  Early  reports  on  the  size  of 
the  paper  for  the  day. 

2.  Early  reports  on  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  normal  press  time. 

In  turn  the  press  room  may 
expect  from  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment: 

1.  Early  reports  on  the  total 
for  the  day’s  run. 

2.  Close  cooperation  to  hold 
“spoils"  and  comps  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum. 

3.  Number  of  copies  for  each 
edition. 

4.  Times  when  runs  for  edi¬ 
tions  should  start  and  finish  for 
maximum  delivery  efficiency. 

Carriers  to  College 

Two  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  carrier  graduates  will  at¬ 
tend  Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  G.  B.  Dealey  and 


Dallas  Morning  News  scholar¬ 
ships.  The  late  G.  B.  Dealey, 
former  publisher  of  the  News, 
made  possible  the  two  scholar¬ 
ships  in  1946.  At  first  they  were 
open  to  all  applicants,  but  this 
year  they  were  limited  to  Dallas 
News  carriers. 

Another  "first  timer”  in 
awarding  college  scholarships  is 
the  Newspaper  Distributors  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago,  sponsors  of 
25  $500  scholarships  this  year. 
A  26th  scholarship,  worth  $1,150 
for  three  years,  was  given  by 
the  Chicago  Technical  College. 
As  a  result,  26  Chicago  news- 
paperboys  are  to  begin  college 
this  fall  on  scholarships  they 
won  in  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  held  last  spring. 

Carrier  Notes 

The  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  recently  devel¬ 
oped  an  interesting  full  -  page 
Sunday  feature  on  what  morn¬ 
ing  carriers  do  with  their  vaca¬ 
tion  time  during  the  summer. 
The  story  revealed  that  these 
high  school  boys  who  hit  the 
front  porch  of  their  subscribers 
with  a  familiar  5  a.m.  “plop” 
find  their  work  pays  off  in  va¬ 
cation  fun.  Among  the  older 
boys,  some  are  lifeguards,  one 
boy  is  playing  summer  baseball 
and  expects  to  get  a  spring  try¬ 
out  with  the  New  York  Gianta. 
Another  carrier  enjoyed  his  two 
weeks’  active  duty  training  with 
the  155th  Fighter  Squadron, 
Tennessee  Air  National  Guard. 

For  six  orders,  carriers  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  received  a 
model  racer,  a  free  pass  to  the 
midget  auto  races  and  a  chance 
to  win  part  of  $150  worth  of 
prizes.  Carriers  from  Denver  and 
23  other  Colorado  towns  com¬ 
peted  in  the  contest  which  of¬ 
fered  as  top  prize  a  bicycle  and 
a  championship  trophy. 

Up  in  the  Skies 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Daily  News  has  launched  an  in¬ 
centive  promotion  which  offers 
some  high-scoring  boy  and  his 
father  or  brother  a  free  plane 
ride  to  and  from  San  Francisco. 
Thirteen  of  the  youngsters  re¬ 
cently  went  to  San  Francisco 
aboard  a  DC -4  Coachmaster. 

Carriers  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  filled  three  chartered 
DC-3  transports  for  a  day-long 
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visit  to  Boulder  City,  Nev.  The 
60  boys,  winners  in  a  subscrin- 
ton  contest,  had  breakfast  la 
the  clonds,  and  surveyed  the 
mighty  Colorado  River  before 
landing.  A  sightseeing  tour  of 
Hoover  Dam  followed,  after 
which  lunch  was  served  and  the 
afternoon  spent  motorboatin? 
on  Lake  Mead.  * 

Superior  service  and  sales¬ 
manship  earned  150  Los  Angeles 
Times  dea.ers  and  their  wives  a 
flight  to  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and  a 
day  of  entertainment. 

■ 

Chi.  Home  Festival 
Set  ior  Sept.  11 

Chicago — Final  plans  for  the 
third  annual  Chicagoland  Home 
Furnishings  Festival,  Sept.  11  to 
Oct.  10,  were  outlined  here  re¬ 
cently.  The  festival,  sponsored 
by  the  Home  and  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Council  in  cooperation 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will 
include  public  exhibition  of  79 
new  homes  throughout  Chicago 
and  suburbs,  31  of  them  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  event. 

The  Tribune  will  launch  the 
festival  with  a  special  home  and 
home  furnishings  section.  Sept. 
11.  John  F.  Dempsey,  of  the 
Home  Furnishings  Industry 
Committee,  told  the  luncheon 
group  that  newspapers  through 
out  the  country  are  watching 
the  example  set  here  and  have 
expressed  interest  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  publishing  similar  sec¬ 
tions  in  cooperation  with  their 
local  building  and  home  furnish¬ 
ing  firms. 


I  Quick  Delivery! 

MOTOR  ROUTE 

UBES 

Now  NBA  can  delivar 
^1  Aluminum  motor  route 
tubes  in  2  weeks.  Get 
prices.  Also,  on  carrier 
!  J  bags,  aprons,  tags,  col- 
-  J  lection  books,  binders, 
1  m  display  racks,  promo- 
.J'  tion  ads,  idea  services. 

iN.B,A, 

Newspeper  leyt  et  Aaiarica,  lac.  I 
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YOU  MIGHT  just  as 
well  altempi  to  sell  to 
these  Siamese  dancisip  fteb 
as  try  to  seU  Long  leach. 
California  with  outside  media! 

LONG  BEACH  is  defi¬ 
nitely  outside  the  "effective 
influence  zone"  of  the  Los 
Angeles  dailies!  The  largest 
circulation  of  any  outside 
paper  in  Long  Beach  is  only 
14  per  cent  .  .  .  and  the 
Long  Beach  PRESS-TELEGIIAM 
duplicates  CO  per 
cent  of  that!  Little  wonder 
that  the  Press-Telegram  is 
"The  Paper  the  Peoph 
,  .  .  and  Advertisers 
.  .  .  PRIRRI 

Long  Beacli,  Calilst*'* 
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Monterey  Daily 
Produces  Own 
Color  Plates 

Monterey,  Calif. — California's 
centennial  of  Constitutional  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  marked  here  Aug. 
27  by  a  136-page  issue  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 
w^ich  exemplified  the  State’s 
progress  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion-  .  .  .  , 

The  cover,  a  historical  scene, 
*-as  printed  from  color  separa¬ 
tion  plates  made  in  the  Herald's 
engraving  department.  Each  of 
the  five  other  sections  had  a 
cover  in  color,  printed  direct 
from  plates  attached  to  press 
cylinders. 

Color  separation  plate  work 
was  under  the  direction  of  Donn 
Clickard,  the  Herald  announced. 
The  fiesta  scene  depicted  on  the 
first  cover  was  suggested  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  O’Donnell,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  who  died  last  month. 

“This  marks  the  first  time  we 
have  run  full  color  from  our 
own  separation  plates  made  in 
our  own  engraving  department. 
1  do  not  believe  many  small 
papers  have  undertaken  this,” 
James  G.  Merbs,  business  man¬ 
ager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mr.  Merbs  estimated  there  are 
fewer  than  100  papers  in  this 
country  which  can  produce  full 
color  advertising  if  plates  or 
mats  are  supplied,  and  only  a 
handful  which  have  made  their 
own  plates.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  development  has  opened  a 
new  field  of  color  printing  from 
original  illustrations  to  Herald 
advertisers. 

The  edition  detailed  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  activities  of  this 
city  where  California’s  first 
newspaper  was  published  Aug. 
15, 1M6,  with  the  use  of  Spanish 
type  printed  on  cigarette  paper. 

Advertising — 600  separate  ac¬ 
counts— join^  the  centennial 
observance.  There  were  color 
pages  and  pages  containing 
black  and  white  drawings.  Other 
copy  reproduced  historic  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  ancient  vintage. 

Monterey  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  used  a  page  of  five 
eight-column  panels  showing 
transportation’s  advances  from 
the  days  of  1848  to  today. 

The  edition  featured  10  full 
pages  and  12  strips  on  historic 
subjects  drawn  by  Rolf  Pielke, 
a  student  of  Picasso. 

The  Poland-born  artist  began 
his  career  in  America  on  the 
Neto  York  World  in  1910.  Later 
he  worked  on  California  news¬ 
papers,  gave  up  art  to  be  a 
rancher  and  went  broke  several 
times.  He  began  work  on  the 
Centennial  illustrations  after 
breaking  his  hip  in  a  fall. 

Returned  for  the  celebration 
after  a  year’s  service  as  deputy 
chief  of  the  China  Mission  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  was  Allen  Griffin,  who 
founded  the  Herald  in  1922. 


On  5-Day  Schedule 

Bakersfield,  Calif.  —  The 
Bakersfield  Press  will  continue 
M  a  five-day  basis.  Publisher 
Hugh  Still  announced,  in  re¬ 
consideration  of  a  plan  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication. 


Overseas  Press  Club 
Has  Paris  Meeting 

Seventy-five  members  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  met  Aug. 
17  in  Paris  for  the  first  of  what 
Hester  E.  Hensell,  OPC  secre¬ 
tary,  promised  would  be  a  series 
of  meetings  abroad.  Barry 
Bingham,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  now  with  the  ECA 
in  Paris,  was  guest  of  honor. 

Miss  Hensell,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  New  York  City, 
toured  Strasbourg,  Baden- 
Baden,  Frankfurt  and  Amster¬ 
dam  gathering  material  for 
magazine  articles  before  return¬ 
ing  home  this  week. 


132-Page  'Sesqui' 

Greenfield,  O.  —  In  prepara¬ 
tion  since  April  4,  the  132-page 
Sesqui-Centennial  Edition  of  the 
Greenfield  Daily  Times  was 
published  Sept.  1  on  the  evening 
of  the  opening  of  the  city’s 
150th  anniversary  celebration. 
It  included  a  12-page  color  sec¬ 
tion. 

■ 

A  Correction 

Due  to  a  typographical  error, 
it  was  reported  (E  &  P,  Sept.  3, 
page  7)  that  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  Journal  started  its  de¬ 
partmentalized  news  makeup 
Oct.  1,  1946.  It  should  have  read 
1936. 


Canadian  Linotype 
Vicepresident  Named 

Briant  W.  Patterson  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  of  Can¬ 
adian  Linotype,  Ltd.  and  takes 
over  direction  of  sales  for  that 
company,  replacing  Harry  E. 
Reid  who  is  retiring. 

Mr.  Patterson,  a  member  of  a 
printing  family  and  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  printing  before  joining 
the  Linotype  organization  in 
1939.  He  served  with  the  U.  S. 
Air  Forces  in  World  War  II  and 
returned  after  the  war  to  his 
work  in  Linotype  product  re¬ 
search  and  sales. 


WANTED: 

A 

THRESHOLD 


The  problem  of  finding  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  threshold  always  has  been  a 
serious  one,  even  before  the  days  of 
the  current  housing  shortage.  That 
is  why  we  derive  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  being  able  to  make 
available  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  money  entrusted  to  us  by  our 
policyholders  for  mortgage  loans  to 
prospective  home  owners. 

Of  course,  our  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  invest  our  policyholders’ 
funds  judiciously.  We  have  found 


that  mortgages  on  residential  prop¬ 
erties  meet  that  objective;  as  invest¬ 
ments,  they  earn  a  fair  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  for  our  policyholders,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  help  to  improve 
the  communities  in  which  many  of 
these  people  live. 

Thus,  by  investing  some  of  the 
available  funds  in  homes,  and  by  in¬ 
suring  the  lives  of  our  policyholders, 
we  are  helping  to  further  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal :  to  live  comfortably  today, 
with  security  for  tomorrow. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  NASSAU  STREET  J  GW  t  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Radio’s  BAB  Takes 


Aggressive 

By  Samuel  Rovner 

Radio’s  new  promotion  arm, 
the  Broadcast  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  has  cut  itself  a  big  piece 
of  work — the  formidable  task 
of  letting  its  salesmen  in  on  the 
fundamentals  of,  1.  radio,  2.  ad¬ 
vertising,  3.  merchandising. 

Which  is,  in  effect,  a  formal 
way  of  stating  that,  at  long  last, 
radio  has  decided  to  give  hard 
sales  talk  precedence  over  gla¬ 
mor  in  its  time-vending  activi¬ 
ties. 

Saddled  with  this  job,  and 
carrying  it  presently  at  a  mile- 
a-minute  pace,  is  BAB  Director 
Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  a  dynamic 
ex-salesman  of  newspaper  space 
who  feels  that  radio  has  never 
sold  its  full  potency  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 

Three  Months  Old 

Established  only  three  months 
ago,  BAB,  concentrating  its  first 
fire  in  the  retail  field,  has  al¬ 
ready  put  some  heavy  artillery 
into  action  and  is  bringing  up 
more  guns.  Projects  already 
completed  or  in  the  works  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  A  98-f  r  a  m  e  strip  film, 
“How  to  Make  Customers  Out 
of  People.”  Unashamedly  aimed 
at  the  user  of  newspapers,  this 
film  makes  the  claims,  among 
others,  that  radio’s  cost  per 
thousand  impressions  is  less 
than  a  third  that  of  newspapers; 
that  the  average  family  spends 
almost  twice  as  much  time 
listening  to  the  radio  as  it  does 
reading  newspapers;  that  radio 
can  be  “beamed”  to  certain 
groups  of  listeners  more  easily 
than  can  newspaper  ads. 

2.  A  direct  effort  to  build  up 
the  expenditure  of  dealer  co¬ 
op  funds  in  radio.  ’This  is  being 
promoted  via  monthly  issuance 
of  sets  of  filing  cards  giving 
specific  information  on  which 
manufacturers  are  allocating 
co-op  funds,  media  approved, 
how  costs  are  divided  among 
manufacturer,  distributor  and 
dealer,  etc.;  and  a  second  slide 
presentation  soon  to  be  pre¬ 
pared,  which.  Director  Mitchell 
says,  will  “match  toe  to  toe”  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  presen¬ 
tation,  aimed  at  distributors  and 
dealers,  “This  Little  Product 
Goes  to  Market.” 

3.  A  series  of  folders,  each 
devoted  to  a  single  type  of  re¬ 
tail  store,  such  as  furniture. 
Jewelry,  hardware,  apparel,  etc., 
replete  with  success  stories  and 
covering  such  data  as  price 
lines,  seasonal  selling,  profit 
margins,  promotion  practices, 
etc. 

4.  A  series  of  presentations 
on  program  types  showing  what 
they  are,  how  they  are  used, 
what  types  of  advertisers  use 
them,  and  so  on.  First  of  these, 
dealing  with  women’s  programs, 
is  expected  to  be  ready  some¬ 
time  this  month.  Others 
planned,  all  of  which  will  be 
done  within  the  next  five 


Sales  Tack 


months,  cover  news  broadcasts, 
farm  programs  and  sports.  In 
each  case,  competing  media — 
newspapers,  farm  papers,  wo¬ 
men’s  magazines,  etc. — will  get 
the  full  treatment. 

‘All-Badio’  Sales  Picture 

In  addition  to  these  sales  tools 
directed  primarily  at  the  retail 
field,  BAB  is  involved  also  in 
the  All-Radio  Presentation,  a 
motion  picture  giving  the  basic 
pitch  for  the  medium  and  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  by  Jan.  1. 
The  movie  is  being  financed 
separately,  to  the  tune  of  $125,- 
000. 

In  the  field  of  national  spot 
radio,  BAB  is  preparing  the 
ground  for  cooperative  effort 
with  the  representatives. 

And  in  television,  before  tack¬ 
ling  sales  tools,  BAB  is  devel¬ 
oping  standards  on  rate  card 
formats  and  contract  forms. 

Meanwhile,  the  organization 
is  busying  itself  with  merchan¬ 
dising  all  this  material  to  the 
radio  industry  and  to  prospec¬ 
tive  customers.  Some  300  sta¬ 
tions  have  “customer”  prints. 
Director  Mitchell  in  recent 
months  has  made  a  dozen  talks 
before  ad  clubs,  retailers  and 
radio  groups.  During  the  next 
four  months  he  will  present  the 
whole  sales  program  to  the  17 
district  meetings  of  BAB’s  par¬ 
ent,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

The  following  outline  of 
agenda  for  the  full  day  sales  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  district  meetings 
gives  more  than  an  inkling  of 
the  aggressiveness  in  BAB’s  ap¬ 
proach  : 

“Dealer  Cooperative  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Ways  in  which  you  can  use 
the  BAB’s  continuing  service 
to  increase  billings. 

“National  Spot  Business. 
Trends  and  potentialities,  and  a 
report  on  the  BAB’s  place  in 
that  important  picture. 

"BAB  Sales  Aids.  Forecasts 
of  the  new  contract-getting 
tools  now  in  the  works  for  your 
benefit. 

“The  Retail  Picture.  How  to 
keep  radio’s  biggest  customer 
buying  more  and  more  time, 
with  experience  stories. 

“Sales  Techniques  of  Other 
Media. 

“What  is  Their  Pitch?  If  we 
know  their  basic  selling  ap¬ 
proaches,  forward  and  back¬ 
ward,  we’re  in  a  better  position 
to  sell  competitively. 

“And  Ours?  Based  on  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
other  media,  and  radio’s  super¬ 
iority  as  an  advertising  medium, 
what  is  our  most  effective  tack 
when  the  chips  are  down  and 
the  selling  is  tough? 

“Displays  and  demonstrations 
of  selling  tools  and  techniques 
used  by  other  media.” 

Despite  the  reference  to  a 
plural  “other  media”,  almost 
the  total  of  BAB’s  energy,  at 


the  present  time  at  least,  is 
aimed  at  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium  and  particularly  at  its  re¬ 
tail  customer.  What  arguments 
will  radio  use  in  addition  to 
cost  and  coverage  data?  Most 
of  them  have  already  emerged 
in  speeches  and  writings  of  the 
medium’s  spokesmen: 

1.  Radio  allows  the  advertiser 
to  take  credit  for  the  entire  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  what  he  buys. 
It  gives  him  the  benefits  of 
listener  gratitude,  good-will,  re¬ 
spect,  and  recollection  of  his 
name. 

2.  In  radio,  the  advertiser  can 
select  the  editorial  frame  for 
his  advertising  message. 

3.  Radio  has  the  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  warmth  of  the 
human  voice;  dramatization; 
spoken  salesmanship. 

4.  Radio  talks  to  people  in 
groups. 

5.  Every  word  said  over  the 
radio,  every  spoken  line  is  a 
headline,  because  it’s  the  only 
thing  you  can  hear  at  the  time 
you  are  listening  to  it. 

6.  When  you  buy  radio  adver¬ 
tising,  you  buy  only  advertising. 
When  you  buy  printed  advertis¬ 
ing,  two-thirds  of  the  space  is 
being  used  to  attract  attention. 

Still  a  New  Medium 

In  its  first  few  months,  BAB 
has  already  encountered  some 
knotty  problems. 

First,  points  out  Mr.  Mitchell, 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  in¬ 
dependents  BAB  will  be  work¬ 
ing  with  are  newspaper-owned 
stations.  The  majority  of  these, 
he  believes,  were  bought  or  es¬ 
tablished  to  protect  newspaper 
investments.  Consequently,  pub¬ 
lishers  hesitate  to  promote  their 
radio  interests  in  fields  that 
must  necessarily  become  com¬ 
petitive  with  the  newspaper 
operation. 

Secondly,  radio  is  still  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  ad  medium,  lacking 
the  traditionalism  and  funda¬ 
mental  experience  so  valuable 
to  the  newspapers. 

A  third  disadvantage  in  the 
current  program  has  been  ra¬ 
dio’s  adherence  to  the  13-week, 
26-week,  etc.,  cycle  system. 
While  newspaper  salesmen,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  medium’s  nature, 
are  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
customer,  radio’s  salesmen  lose 
touch  during  the  long  cycles. 
Moreover,  radio  now  finds  sell¬ 
ing  tougher  because  of  the 
tightening  of  advertisers’  money 
belts.  WTiereas  formerly,  much 
of  the  medium’s  time  was  given 
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over  to  making  talent  deals,  de¬ 
veloping  new  production  tech¬ 
niques,  etc.,  the  advertiser  now 
wants  continuing  and  thorough 
service,  something  which  most 
radio  stations  at  the  moment 
are  not  equipped  to  give. 

Financing  a  Problem 

Another  not  inconsiderable 
obstacle  is  inadequate  financing 
The  Grape-Nuts  in  the  BAB— 
its  current  budget — is  about 
$175,000.  Quite  a  hike  com¬ 
pared  with  the  $75,000  a  year 
spent  by  NAB  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion  before  establishment  of 
BAB,  but  small  potatoes  com¬ 
pared  with  such  funds  as  the 
newspaper  industry’s  $1,000,000 
appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

This  latter  problem,  Mr,  Mit¬ 
chell  believes,  will  be  solved  to 
some  extent  by  separating  the 
BAB  from  NAB,  much  as  the 
Ad  Bureau  is  an  autonomous 
limb  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
With  such  an  arrangement,  BAB, 
will  raise  its  funds  indepen¬ 
dently. 

While  the  matter  of  increased 
funds  remains  to  be  worked  out, 
BAB  is  already  planning  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  program. 

Although  the  broadcaster’s 
retail  ad  revenue  has  climbed 
in  recent  years,  radio  admits 
readily  that  it  has  made  little 
progress  among  department 
stores. 

Also  in  the  talking  stage  is  a 
plan  to  develop  contacts  with 
old  radio  users  and  new  pros¬ 
pects  among  the  larger  manu¬ 
facturers. 
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Aviation  Group 
Drafts  Code  on 
Press  Relations 


Washington  —  Concerned 
about  recent  developments  in  re¬ 
lations  between  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment  and  the  press,  the 
Aviation  Writers  Association  is 
considering  a  code  of  practice 
for  submission  to  the  chiefs  and 
press  officers  of  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices. 

Kendall  K.  Hoyt,  editor  of 
Letter  to  Airmen,  is  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Press  Free 
dom  and  Ethics  for  the  11-year- 
old  organization  of  approximate¬ 
ly  400  members,  made  up  of 
aviation  writers  for  newspapers 
and  other  publications. 

Publication  of  news  in  the 
B-36  plane  investigation  has 
highpointed  the  prob.em  of  free 
flow  of  news  and  has  heightened 
interest  in  the  recommendation 
by  Mr.  Hoyt  end  his  committee 
that  the  following  proposals  be 
adopted: 

1.  Free  issuance  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  press,  and  hence  to 
the  public,  is  the  duty  of  all 
government  agencies  except 
where  premature  stories  really 
would  harm  the  public  interest. 

2.  High  ethical  standards,  long 
maintained,  permit  officials  and 
press  to  work  in  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  without  elaborate  rules  in 
sharing  of  information  for  back¬ 
ground  and  future  releases. 

3.  Autonomy  of  each  federal 
office  in  giving  facts  within  its 
purview  should  be  subject  only 
to  general  policies  of  higher 
headquarters. 

4.  Information  staffs  can  be 
minimized  by  keeping  to  their 
job  of  answering  questions  and 
releasing  new  information,  with¬ 
out  usurping  control  or  policy 
functions. 

5.  Clearance  of  material  with 
officials  is  optional  on  the  part 
of  writers. 

6.  Interviews  with  officials 
should  be  open  to  the  press’ 
without  notification  of  informa¬ 
tion  staffs. 

7.  Equal  access  to  information 
is  the  right  of  all  bona  fide 
writers  without  official  prejudice 
or  favoritism,  regardless  of  edi¬ 
torial  policy. 

8.  Official  complaints  as  to  al¬ 
leged  errors  in  reporting,  prema¬ 
ture  release,  and  the  like  should 
go  directly  to  writers  concerned 
and  not  to  their  head  office  for 
adjustment  with  the  writers. 

9.  Attempted  coercion  or  con¬ 
trol  of  writers  to  make  them 
roUow  opinions,  print  or  with¬ 
hold  information,  or  reveal 
Murces  of  information,  is  un- 
American. 

10.  Violations  of  these  prin- 
“^^s^y  Impair  press  fre^om 
and  should  be  denounced  wher¬ 
ever  observed. 


■ 

Linage  Correction 

July  linage  figures  ( E  & 
Aug.  27)  for  Kansas  City,  1 
were  transposed  in  makeup.  ' 
correct  tabulation  is: 

KANSAS  CITY,  ,MO. 

lOtO  ]g.| 


9tv.« 


1.04.1.271 

i.o.io..ino 


.  X.U.IU..IHU 

.  712.268 


i.ose 

1.00.1 

592 


Grind  Total  .  2.786.026  2.74.1 


40-Year  Note 

Texarkana.  Tex. — The  Tex¬ 
arkana  Gazette  published  a 
114-page  Sunday  special  edi¬ 
tion  Aug.  28.  telling  the  story 
oi  the  surrounding  four-state 
area.  It  took  note  oi  Publisher 
C.  E.  Palmer's  40th  anniversary 
in  newspaper  business,  dating 
from  his  first  job  in  1909  os 
business  manager  oi  the  old 
Texorkana  Courier. 


News  Without  Scare, 
Polio  Fund  Raised 

Easton,  Pa. — When  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  polio  struck  this  town, 
the  Easton  Express  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  reporting 
the  news  without  creating  pub¬ 
lic  alarm. 

The  policy  of  the  paper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hugh  Wagnon,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Publisher  J.  L.  Stack- 
house,  was  to  keep  the  public 
fully  informed,  to  play  the  story 
conservatively;  to  avoid  any  sort 
of  “scare”  headlines  and  offset 
quarantine  hysteria  by  report¬ 
ing  fully  the  best  medical 
opinion. 

In  addition,  the  Express  pub¬ 
licized  the  campaign  for  polio 
funds  extensive.y  as  did  its 
radio  station,  WEEK.  By  Aug. 
31,  the  campaign  had  gone  over 
the  top  with  $23,000,  and  an 
emergency  ward  in  the  Eastern 
hospital  was  completed. 


Rheumatic  Fever 
Played  Over  Polio 

Utica,  N.  Y. — While  reports  of 
polio  cases  were  being  played  on 
front  pages  elsewhere,  the  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  launched  a 
series  on  rheumatic  fever. 

It  noted  that  polio,  as  a  killer, 
ranked  only  sixth  in  the  list  of 
ailments  while  rheumatic  fever 
was  the  No.  1  killer  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  19 
years. 

Mason  C.  Taylor,  veteran  city 
hall  reporter,  dug  into  lengthy 
medical  reports  to  prepare  five 
articles. 

The  series  had  a  twin  purpose. 
It  was  to  call  attention  to  the 
need  for  more  research  into  the 
field  of  rheumatic  fever  and,  at 
the  same  time,  take  a  little  of 
the  edge  off  the  spreading  fears 
of  infantile  paralysis. 
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Emmett  Kelly,  the  famous  clown,  and  o  youth¬ 
ful  admirer  at  the  Ringling  Bros,  and  Bornum 
&  Bailey  Circus  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 


THE  CIRCUS!  The  thrill  of  thrills 
for  138  orphans  and  the  telephone 
girls  who  made  it  all  possible 

WAS  there  ever  such  happiness  for  a  group  of 
eager,  e.xcited  youngsters  as  that  day  at  the 
circus! 

It  all  started  with  the  telephone  girls  who  had 
taken  gifts  to  the  orphanage  at  Christmas.  Some¬ 
one  suggested  that  it  would  be  nice  to  take  three  or 
four  of  the  kids  to  the  circus. 

The  idea  spread  and  all  the  girls  began  chipping 
in.  Soon  there  was  money  enough  to  take  not  just 
three  or  four  but  1.38! 

We  mention  this  because  it  tells  a  great  deal  about 
the  kind  of  people  in  the  telephone  business.  They 
try  to  be  good  neighbors  and  good  citizens,  as  well 
as  good  telephone  people. 

The  very  nature  of  telephone  work  brings  them 
close  to  the  lives  and  the  problems  and  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  many  people.  Their  spirit  of  helpful¬ 
ness  and  service  extends  to  many  activities  beyond 
the  job. 

It  may  be  a  welfare  drive.  Or  being  ever-ready 
to  lend  a  hand  in  worth-while  community  affairs. 
Or  just  by  helping  a  number  of  orphaned  young¬ 
sters  have  a  happy  day  at  the  circus. 

lELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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D.  C.  Printers  N.  Y.  Guild  Lags 
Ask  More  Pay,  In  Wage  Rises, 
New  Benefits  Soys  Eubanks 

.  <•».  a*  Washington — ^The  suggestion  Failure  of  the  Newspaper 

Journal  by  Washington  newspaper  pub-  Guild  of  New  York  to  get  any 
Ushers  that  union  printers  accept  “fourth  round”  wage  increases 
a  substantial  decrease  in  is  having  an  effect  on  guild  ne- 
hourly  pay  scales  has  been  met  gotiations  throughout  the  coun 
by  a  demand  for  new  and  higher  try,  Sam  B.  Eubanks,  executive 
rates.  vicepresident  of  the  American 

The  printers  ask  an  across-the-  Newspaper  Guild,  said  this  week 
board  $6  boost  over  the  existing  in  an  election  campaign  address 
oral  agreement  which  expires  Mr.  Eubanks  and  John  E 
Nov.  11:  $100  for  a  35  hour  week  Deegan,  secretary  -  treasurer  of 
on  the  day  shift  and  $110  on  the  the  New  York  local,  outlined 
night  shift;  and  $110  for  a  30-  their  campaign  platforms  at  a 
hour  week  on  the  lobster  trick,  meeting  of  New  York  guilds- 
the  latter  involving  a  reduction  men.  Both  men  are  running  for 
in  hours  from  35  to  30.  ANG  executive  vicepresidency, 

Approved  by  Woodruff  Ran-  a  paid  job. 
dolph,  ITU  president,  the  count-  “Every  other  local  in  ANG 
erproposal  also  asks  double  pay  has  had  its  fourth  round  in¬ 
fer  overtime  instead  of  present  creases  Many  are  now  going 
time  and  one-half;  three  weeks  into  their  1950  negotiations  con- 
paid  vacation  after  one  year  of  fronted  by  the  fact  that  New 
employment,  against  the  present  York  hasn't  had  its  fourth 
practice  which  allows  two  weeks  round,”  Mr.  Eubanks  said, 
vacation  after  one  year  and  Mr.  Deegan  asked  if  the  four 

three  weeks  after  five  years’  em-  rounds  the  other  locals  had  won 
ployment.  Sought,  too,  is  a  new  equalled  the  three  rounds  won 
provision  setting  up  sick  leave  so  far  by  the  New  York  guild, 
of  15  days  a  year.  ■ 

Severance  pay,  not  now  pro-  n  •  •ttr  i  i 

vided,  would  amount  to  a  mini-  W6W  OGIIll- W©©kly 
mum  of  two  weeks’  pay.  and  one  Whittier,  Calif.  —  The  Whit- 
week  additional  for  each  six  tier  Star-Reporter,  a  new  semi 
months  of  employment  up  to  a  weekly  tabloid  newspaper,  has 
total  of  four  weeks.  begun  publication  under  owner- 

The  printers  also  ask  creation  ship  of  Douglas  E.  Carlson,  for- 
of  a  pension  plan,  details  to  be  merly  with  the  Whittier  Sundoy 
worked  out  through  negotiation  Review.  The  semi-weekly  re 
with  the  publishers.  places  the  Whittier  Reporter. 


these  two  points  the  union 
agreed  to  accept  the  publishers’ 
proposals  which  were  the  same 
as  clauses  from  the  expired  con¬ 
tract. 


lAB  Gives  $8 
To  Pressmen 
In  Knoxville 


Not  'Local'  Copy 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — Newspaper  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — In  an  ar- 

pressmen  here  have  been  grant-  bitration,  the  Jersey  - - 1 

ed  an  $8  a  week  increase  in  an  won  a  decision  over  the  Jersey 
International  Arbitration  Board  City  Typographical  Union  on 
award  announced  by  Chairman  “bogus  matter.” 

Frederick  S.  Diebler.  It  is  re-  Arbiter  Edward  C.  Maguire 
troactive  to  Oct.  1,  1948,  and  is  held  that  the  newspaper  “is  cor- 
equal  to  the  increase  which  pub-  rect  in  its  contention  “and  the 
Ushers  granted  to  other  unions  understanding  does  not  require 
at  that  time.  a  resetting  of  a  Colgate-Pal- 

New  rates  for  pressmen  are  molive-Peet  Co.  ad,  which  the 
$84  days  and  $87  nights  on  37Vfe  union  had  claimed  was  “local” 
hours.  The  union  had  asked  a  copy. 

$20  boost;  the  publishers  want-  TTie  union-newspaper  agree- 
ed  to  continue  rates  in  the  old  ment  provides  for  resetting  "any 
scale,  $76  and  $79.  advertisement  for  a  local  store 

Commenting  on  the  wage  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Jersey 
award,  the  Board  report  stated:  City  Typographical  Union”  and 
“The  Union  justified  its  de-  “local  store  is  interpreted  to 
mand  for  equal  pay  with  em-  mean  any  firms  or  incorporation 
ployes  of  the  composing  room  distinctively  a  Hudson  County 
by  an  alleged  understanding  concern.” 

(which  was  challenged  by  man-  Colgate-^Palmolive-Peet  Co.  is 
agement)  that  the  differential  neither  a  local  store  nor  “dis- 
between  the  vvages  of  employes  tinctively  a  Hudson  County  con- 
of  the  composing  room  and  the  cern,”  the  publishers  contended, 
pressmen  would  be  eliminated,  classifying  the  copy  as  national, 
and  by  a  number  of  exhibits  ■ 

which  showed  the  comparative  ’Li 

rates  paid  the  typographers  and  XiaaJDl  Urg0S 
the  pressmen  on  newspapers  ^  _ 

several  southern  cities.  Those  PlinHc 

exhibits  showed  a  narrowing  of  ^  ^  ^  X  IXXXVXO 

the  differential  between  the  ba- 

sic  rates  of  the  two  crafts.  ...  X  Ol  Vi^UX Xl6xS 

“The  publishers  presented  a  Westerly,  R.  I. — The  sugges- 
tabulation  of  the  basic  weekly  jjQjj  newspapers  establish 

scales  and  the  average  actual  welfare  funds  for  their  carrier 
earnings  (take-home  pay)  per  boys  was  made  here  Sept.  7  by 
man  for  the  second  and  third  Rabbi  Theodoue  Lewis  of  New- 
quarters  of  1948  for  the  Knox-  port,  R.  I.,  at  the  summer  con 
vale  pressmen,  stereotypers  and  vention  of  the  New  England 
compositors.  The  table  shows  Circulation  Managers  Associa- 
a  larger  amount  of  overtime  for  tion. 

the  pressinen  than  for  either  The  Irish-born  spiritual  leader 
the  stereotypers,  or  the  com-  of  Newport’s  famous  'Touro  Syn- 
pMitors.  The  actual  earnings  agogue  told  the  more  than  100 
of  the  pressmen  over  the  stereo-  circulators  present  that  he  fa- 
typers  was  9-4  on  the  Journal  vored  such  a  move  “because  in 
and  7.9%  on  the  Neics-Scnttncl.  the  life  of  a  newsboy,  when  a 
^e  actual  earnings  exce^  helping  hand  is  needed,  it  can 
‘^O'^Positors  by  ^o  a  tremendous  lot  of  good  to 
16.9%  on  the  Journal  and  11.1  c  ajj  him  along  the  right  path.” 
on  the  News-^ntinel.  .  .  .  Rabbi  Lewis  said  that  in  the 

In  considering  the  arguments  short  time  since  he  has  come  to 
of  the  parties  on  the  question  America  he  has  come  to  admire 
of  wages,  the  Board  has  been  the  spirit  of  American  news- 
impressed  by  the  wage  scales  p>aperboys.  He  termed  their 
and  increases  given  in  recent  ne-  work  “good  moral  character 
gotiations  between  Newspaper  training,  ”  and  said  it  “imbues 
Publishers  and  the  Pressmen  s  them  with  a  sense  of  tolerance. 
Union  in  ^toe  general  area  of  and  a  sense  of  respect  for  the 
Ki^xyille.  ^  ,  other  man’s  point  of  view.” 

Chairman  Deibler  also  ruled  ■ 

on  the  holiday  provision  which 

was  an  issue  in  the  arbitration.  N©vada  Daily  nunS 
Publishers  had  been  paying,  Aft©r  Print©rS  Quit 
under  protest,  for  a  full  shift  of  t  vegas  Nev  —The  Las 
7t4  hou^  at  time  and  one-half  Vegas  Review-Journal  continued 
j  u  chairman  publishing  this  week  after  25 

awarded  the  holiday  provision  printers  failed  to  report 

as  proposed  by  the  publishers  f 

which  provides  for  a  shift  of  a  statement  by  Donald  W. 
five  hours  on  holidays  for  which  Reynolds,  publisher,  said  the 
a  full  day  s  pay  IS  received,  and  had  demanded  jurisdic- 

the  payment  of  tin^  and  one-  over  teletype  perforators 

nn  ( Stenographers ).  $100  for  a  35- 

on  holidays,  ^e  effwt  is  the  hour  week,  increased  fringe  ben- 

efits,  and  the  closed  shop,  which 
tetion  of  the  holiday  clau^  in  jg  banned  by  state  law.  Present 
the  previous  contract  and  in  jg  $93:^5  37V^  hours, 

contracts  with  other  Knoxville  , 

Two  other  issues  in  the  case,  Pow©rS  Appoint©(i 
premium  pay  for  assistant  fore-  Joshua  B.  Powers  Co.,  news¬ 
man  and  premium  for  double  paper  representatives,  has  signed 
shifts,  were  withdrawn  by  the  a  contract  to  represent  Nove- 
union  during  the  hearings.  On  dades,  Mexico  City. 


Yes  sir,  it’s  a  fact,  Rockford  has  an  ABC 
City  Zone  population  of 

122,601 

The  ABC  Retail  Area  totals 

377,854 

And  it’s  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections 
of  the  country  . . .  sales  figures  prove  it! 
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Civilian-Run 
Guam  News 
Making  Profit 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Honolulu — Importance  of  this 
mid-Pacific  port  is  far  greater 
than  that  which  meets  even  the 
»reatest  of  radar  eyes.  Honolulu 
is  the  entry-way  to  the  vast 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 

'^his  is  only  the  beginning 
point,"  observed  Commander  W. 
C  Chambliss  in  Navy’s  Public 
Information  Center  here,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  map  of  these  ter¬ 
ritories  beyond  Guam  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Samoa.  The  area  stretches 
for  40  degrees,  one-ninth  of  the 
world’s  circumference,  just 
above  the  equator. 

Nearest  newspaper  to  this  vast 
territory  is  the  Guam  News, 
begun  July  25,  1945,  as  a  morale 
builder  for  military  personnel 
and  once  with  a  65,000  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Guam  News  is  now 
published  by  a  civilian  staff  on 
a  sustaining  basis  with  Navy 
Lieut.  D.  L.  Martin  as  publisher 
and  treasurer  and  T.  S.  Byers 
as  editor. 

A  trickle  of  mainland  and 
Honolulu  newspapers  go  west¬ 
ward,  but  only  those  clutched 
tightly  in  private  hands  are  apt 
to  get  far  past  Guam,  inquir.es 
revealed.  Copies  of  ‘he  day’s 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  airborne 
daily,  bring  25  cents  in  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

Mainland  papers  gain  gold¬ 
like  values  as  they  move  beyond 
Guam.  So  do  copies  of  the  Ad- 
rertiser,  the  Star-Bulletin  and 
the  Hawaii  Times.  Even  the 
English-Japanese  Times  circula¬ 
tion  is  small,  though  the  copies 
change  hands  many  times. 

Importance  of  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
ritory  is  another  reason  why 
Hawaii  should  have  statehood, 
say  both  Lorrin  Thurston  of  the 
Advertiser  and  Riley  Allen  of 
the  Star  Bu  letin.  Though  of  di¬ 
vergent  views  on  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  waterfront  strike 
here,  they  are  of  the  same  mind 
in  declaring  statehood  necessary 
to  obtain  the  representation 
Hawaii  needs.  Mr.  Allen  added 
that  the  single  delegateship  held 
by  Joseph  R.  Farrington,  Star- 
Bulletin  publisher,  is  a  terrific 
responsibility  and  burden.  Mr. 
Farrington  has  been  and  is  al¬ 
most  continuously  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Produced  from  Varitypers 
with  hand  fed  offset  at  first,  the 
Guam  News  has  not  yet  grown 
beyond  eight  tabloid  pages.  Yet 
it  carries  a  complete  United 
Press  report  and  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  Associated  Press  Wire- 
photos  daily.  It  is  now  making  a 
profit  and  meeting  a'l  expenses, 
with  civilian  employes,  except 
for  Lieut.  Martin. 

Advertising  revenue  comes 
stores  of  Guam. 

.  San  Francisco.  E&P  was 
told  by  R.  w.  Smedburg.  re- 
«ntly  returned  from  Guam 
Wer  a  trip  made  for  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation,  that  the 
"ews  now  has  a  handsome  bank 
oaiance.  a  two-year  supply  of 
newsprint  and  is  making  q  good 


profit  regu.arly.  It  sells  for  five 
cents  a  copy,  chiefly  to  Amer 
icans  and  about  20‘f  to  Guam¬ 
anians.) 

Success  of  the  News  under 
private  enterprise  conditions  is 
Q  tribute  to  a  long  line  of  news¬ 
papermen  who  worked  on  the 
project,  beginning  principally 
with  three  Chicagoans — William 
McCarthy,  formerly  managing 
editor,  Chicago  Times;  Seymour 
Francis,  who  entered  war  from 
the  Chicago  Sun,  and  Lloyd  H. 
Norman,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

This  correspondent  flew  here 
from  California  on  a  Navy  Mars. 
A  turnback,  due  to  a  leaking  gas 
tank,  spoiled  plans  for  a  test  of 
special  teletype  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  Mariana  Mars. 

■ 

Mogensen  Estate 

San  Francisco  —  Martin  C 
Mogensen,  former  publishers’ 
representative  who  died  a  year 
ago,  left  an  estate  of  $119,016  to 
a  daughter,  Marilyn,  18,  final  set 
tlement  disclosed. 


L.  A.  News  Revives 
Classified  Section 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.— The 
Daily  News,  after  a  lapse  of  six 
years,  will  restore  its  classified 
advertising  section  Oct.  1,  with 
James  McKenzie  of  the  paper’s 
display  staff  as  manager  of  the 
department.  The  c.assified  sec¬ 
tion  was  dropped  in  1943  be¬ 
cause  of  newsprint  shortages. 

Reappearance  of  classified  in 
the  News  will  bring  want-ad 
sections  back  to  all  the  five  met 
ropolitan  dailies.  Classified  has 
been  carried  in  the  Times,  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Herald-Express  con¬ 
tinuously,  although  some  papers 
did  not  publish  the  want-ad  sec 
tion  in  all  editions  during  the 
newsprint  shortage. 

■ 

Ross  Legacy  to  Charity 

O'^AVi'A,  Ont.  —  P.  D.  Ross, 
president  of  the  Ottawa  Journal, 
who  died  July  5,  left  the  bulk 
of  his  $280,000  estate  to  the 
Perley  Home  for  Incurables,  his 
will  filed  for  probate  revealed. 


Gary  Woman  Throws 
Stones  at  Editor 

Gary,  Ind. — A  Gary  woman 
whom  the  government  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  deport  as  an  al¬ 
leged  Communist  party  leader 
entered  the  office  of  H.  B.  Sny¬ 
der.  editor  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  and  threw  a  bag  full 
of  rocks  at  him  and  his  desk. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  talking  over 
the  phone  when  the  women, 
Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Hyndman, 
41,  entered.  She  was  carrying 
a  bag  with  a  half  a  brick  and 
two  rocks.  According  to  Mr. 
Snyder,  she  waved  the  sack 
wildly  and  its  contents  flew  out. 
One  rock  just  missed  him.  The 
other  rock  and  brick  crashed 
upon  his  desk. 

D-T  Classified  Ad 

San  Francisco  —  A  double 
tr'-ok  classified  ad  was  used  by 
“The  Amazing  Mr.  Molander,” 
local  used  car  dealer,  in  the  San 
trancisco  Chronicle’s  State  Fair 
tabloid  section. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  National  Represenlativet 

A.  S.  GRANT,  Atlanta 

Affiliated  Stations  -  WQAM.  WQAM-FM 


MIAMI  —  An  International  Market 


Schedule  okays  come  easier  when  you’re 
doubly  sure;  --  that  the  markets  you’ve 
picked  cay  develop  sales,  and  that  the 
media  you’ve  chosen  w/U. 

All  signs,  indices,  and  business  barometers 
still  point  UP  along  Florida’s  Gold  Coast.;. 
85,000  more  customers  this  year  than  last, 
$100,000,000  more  in  Sales,  $85,000,000 
more  in  net  buying  income. 

And  The  Miami  Herald,  which  continues 
to  increase  its  margin  of  leadership  in 


linage  and  circulation,  --  the  paper  you  can 
depend  upon  to  wrap  up  and  deliver  the 
entire  Gold  Coast  market  in  one  conven¬ 
ient,  low-cost  package. 
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European  Pic  Taboos 
Described  by  Manning 

By  James  L  Ceilings 


attitudes  and  liberal  and  con-  “Not  long  ago,”  he  said,’’  we 

servative  viewpoints  on  the  had  some  fine  shots  of  Mr.  Chur-  t  mAh 

status  of  women.  And  these  con-  chill  sea-bathing.  They  were  a  ■it  JJ  i»W Ig 'ly."  X  I  ^ 

siderations,  in  turn,  have  to  be  natural  for  the  service,  but  ll  ^  Y  Miillm^Sh^KlCL.1 

interpreted  by  the  AP  editor.  Amsterdam  reported  that  editors  ^9^2 

“For  example,’’  Mr.  Manning  there  had  an  anxious  time  con- 
says,  “pictures  of  Catholic  cere-  sidering  whether  they  should 
monies  have  small  appeal  in  publish  such  pictures  of  a  great 

the  Lutheran  countries  of  north-  man!  m  4  : 

ern  Europe.  Some  European  “We  asked  the  other  bureaus  m 

countries  which  suffered  under  how  they  fared.  Nearly  every  .  fl 

wartime  occupation  dislike  pic-  paper  in  their  territories  used 

tuers  of  postwar  Germany.  West-  one  or  more  of  the  pictures,  but  f ^ 

ern  fashions  are  wasted  on  Copenhagen  added  that  a  pic-  v 

India.  Some  republican  coun-  ture  of  Danish  Queen  Ingrid  in  '•  -“ 

tries  don't  like  pictures  of  a  bathing  suit  would  have  been  ^  „  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

royalty,  while  others,  equally  unthinkable  there.”  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  staffers  gather  around  their  latest  piece  of 

republican,  use  all  the  royalty  As  for  newspaper  editors  in  equipment:  a  jeep  with  hydraulic  platform.  In  the  usual  order, 
photos  we  send.”  France  and  Italy,  well,  the  in-  Harold  Higgins,  Rodger  Hamilton.  Bill  Foley,  Ken  Merrill,  Bill  Zipt 

Cheesecake,  he  explains,  often  hibitions  that  apply  elsewhere  Gordon  Kuster  (director).  Bob  Wheaton,  Ben  Baker  and  Brad  Willson 

brings  more  kicks  than  a  line  on  the  Continent  are  apt  to  be  (kneeling).  Atop  the  perch:  Frank  Scheider  and  George  Smalls- 

of  Rockettes.  It  has  no  place  at  off  on  a  holiday  all  the  four  reed,  Jr.,  news  photo  chief.  The  controls  which  raise  and  lower  the 

all  in  Holland  and  Spain.  The  seasons.  _  Mr.  Manning  believes  platform  are  located  both  at  the  driver's  seat  and  on  the  platform, 

church  influence  is  the  deciding  the  political  slant  of  pictures  in  The  unit,  made  in  California,  is  supposed  to  hold  IS  persons, 
factor  in  these  countries.  these  nations  determine  whether 

Some  Odd  Taboos  or  not  they  11  be  used.  films  or  plates  should  be  de-  in  the  solution  and  check  their 

“The  most  amusing  case”  he  ^  ^  freer  still.  Wes  veloped  than  can  be  accommo-  spacing.  The  entire  cycle  of 

recalls  was  a  picture  of  Axis  J’  with  at  least  one-half-inch  lifting  and  reimmersion  should 

Sally  after  her  arrest.  It  show-  “’’’  sums  it  up:  There  separation  between  the  hangers,  be  as  rapid  as  possible  without 

ed  her  seated  with  her  knees  m  Ger-  “Arrange  the  tank  so  that  the  interfering  with  smooth  opera- 

crossed.  In  Madrid  an  artist  will  print  any-  plane  of  the  films  will  be  par-  tion.  It  should  be  completed  in 

blocked  out  the  knees  and  thus  allel  to  the  edge  of  the  bench  about  five  to  seven  seconds, 

preserved  Spanish  modesty.  „  ..  ..  ,  or  sink.  With  the  processing  Repeat  at  one-minute  intervals. 

The  taboos  also  apply  to  those  Agitation  Method  solutions  at  a  temperature  of  “4.  Rinsing.  When  develop 

on  a  higher  social  scale.  Once  Bob  Brown  of  Eastman  Ko-  63  degrees  F  (20  degrees  C)  ment  is  complete,  lift  the 

Queen  Juliana — at  the  time  a  dak  thinks  the  following  “may  turn  cut  the  light,  load  and  as-  hangers  from  the  developer, 

princess — was  caught  throwing  provide  information  of  interest  semble  the  developing  hangers  drain  them  one  to  two  seconds 

a  snowball  at  her  children  in  to  your  readers.”  It  is  taken  and  proceed  as  follows:  and  transfer  to  the  rinse  water 

Switzerland.  The  AP  photo  from  a  company  booklet,  and,  “2.  Start  of  Development,  or  stop  bath.  Lift  and  reim- 

editors  thought  it  was  a  very  in  the  belief  it  may  be  news  to  Start  the  timer.  Lower  the  merse  the  hangers  several  times 
human  shot,  even  though  the  newcomers  and  a  refresher  hangers  as  a  unit  smoothly  and  before  transferring  them  to  the 
Queen  had  her  mouth  open.  course  to  veterans,  here  it  is:  carefully  into  the  developer,  fixing  bath. 

Obviously  the  Dutch  news-  “Proper  film  or  plate  agita-  Immediately  tap  the  hangers  “5.  Fixing.  Lift  and  reim- 

papers  thought  otherwise,  for  tion  during  processing  is  an  im-  sharply  two  or  three  times  on  merse  the  hangers  several  times 
none  used  the  picture  and  some  portant  factor  in  obtaining  good  the  upper  edge  of  the  tank  to  at  the  beginning  of  fixation  and 
criticized  it.  Prince  Bernhard,  results.  If  you  don’t  do  it  right,  dislodge  any  air  bells  clinging  again  at  the  end  of  the  nm 
the  Queen’s  husband,  protested  you  may  be  letting  yourself  in  to  the  emulsion.  Check  the  minute.  Allow  them  to  remain 
the  picture’s  distribution.  It  re-  for  trouble  in  the  form  of  edge  spacing  of  the  hangers  to  make  until  fixation  is  complete,  sepa- 
vealed  her  in  a  “most  unflatter-  intensification,  streaks,  irreg-  certain  that  they  are  at  least  ration  of  the  hangers  and  fre- 
ing  attitude,”  he  said.  ular  densities  or  mottle  in  your  one-half-inch  apart.  quent  agitation  will  shorten  fix- 
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Business  prospects  are  excellent  in  Pennsylvania. 


A  survey  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  of  the  key  indus¬ 
trial  areas  as  of  early  August  indicated  a  strengthening  of  the  already  steady 
employment  structure. 

Bright  new  look  for  Autumn 

Optimistic  signs  were  evident  in  textile,  apparel,  food  and  beverage,  rubber, 
fabricated  metal,  furniture  and  fixture  industries.  The  majority  opinion  of 
labor  market  analysts  throughout  the  State  indicates  that  most  industries  will 
hit  full  stride  in  October. 

Yes,  this  is  still  stable,  productive  Pennsylvania  ...  a  thriving  industrial 
region  in  tlie  heart  of  the  world’s  greatest  market — the  home  of  one  million 
active,  consuming  families  who  live  and  work  in  the  82  cities  and  towns  of 
under  100,000  City  Zone. 

You  can  reach  this  market  via  the  most  direct  route  —  by  tvay  of  the  in¬ 
tensely  read,  local  newspapers  of  this  area. 


nsylvania... 
key  market  for 


Sales 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 

Clearfield  Progress  (E)  4  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Greensburg  Tribune  Review  (M&E) 

•  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  4  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  |M)  4  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  4  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  4 

Lock  Haven  Express  |E)  4  N  ew  Castle  News  (E)  4  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  4  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  4  Towanda 

Review  (M)  4  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  4  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  4  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  4 

Williannsport  Gazette-Bulletin  |M)  4  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  4  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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Guy  Viskniskki 
Dies;  'Doctor' 

To  Newspapers 

Col.  Guy  T.  Viskniskki.  who, 
as  a  second  lieutenant  of  in¬ 
fantry  in  World  War  I  gained 
fame  as  originator,  editor  and 
officer-in  charge  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  official  publication  of 
the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  died  Sept.  5  at  his  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.  home. 

Mr.  Viskniskki  was  born 
April  28,  1876,  in  Carmi.  Ill., 
where  he  worked  as  a  printer's 
devil  on  a  weekly  newspaper 
after  school,  an  experience  that 
led  CO  his  becoming  a  life-long 
newspaper  man. 

He  left  college  at  the  end  of 
his  junior  year  to  become  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Philadelphia 
Times.  He  volunteered  for  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  saw 
foreign  service  in  Porto  Rico 
as  corporal  and  sergeant  of  the 
First  U.  S.  Engineers  Volun¬ 
teers. 

With  McClure  Syndicate 

Mustered  out  in  1900,  he  went 
back  to  newspaper  work,  first  on 
the  Philadelphia  Times  and  then 
on  the  Philadelphia  Press.  After 
filling  several  ^itorships  on  the 
Press,  he  became  a  staff  writer 
of  feature  stories  on  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate  in 
New  York.  He  rose  to  be  the 
syndicate  editor,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  several  years, 
when  he  and  two  associates  es¬ 
tablished  their  own  syndicate, 
which  specialized  in  big-name 
features,  among  them  the  Mutt 
and  Jeff  comic  strip  and  Dor¬ 
othy  Dix’s  advice  to  the  love¬ 
lorn. 

Believing  that  America  would 
be  drawn  into  the  first  World 
War,  he  sold  out  his  interest  in 
this  enterprise  in  early  1917  and 
when  Congress  did  declare  war 
he  volunteered  his  services. 
Ordered  to  Camp  Lee,  Va.  in 
the  fall  of  1917  he  was  engaged 
in  helping  to  organize  drafts 
from  the  mills  and  mines  of 
western  Pennsylvania  when  a 
special  cabled  request  for  his 
service  from  General  Pershing 
led  to  orders  for  him  to  report 
for  duty  to  G.H.Q.  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Arriving  in  France  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  he  found  his  job  was  to  be 
that  of  a  field  censor  of  the  out¬ 
pourings  of  the  newspaper 
and  maeazine  correspondents. 
Among  both  officers  and  men 
he  found  discontent  and  low 
morale  and  to  cure  this  situ¬ 
ation  he  conceived  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  weekly  newspaper. 
American  style,  with  ads  and 
everything,  and  by  February, 
1918,  the  first  issue  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  appeared.  He  was 
officer-in-charge  and  editor  all 
through  the  fighting  months  of 
the  A.E.F. 

He  was  twice  cited  for  “most 
conspicuous  and  meritorious 
services.” 

Newspaper  Consultant 

Returning  home  in  the  spring 
of  1919,  Mr.  Viskniskki  was 
drafted  to  reorganize  the  Red 
Cross  magazine  into  a  peace¬ 
time  publication,  a  project 
which  he  strongly  advised  was 


foredoomed  to  failure,  which 
was  the  final  result.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  management 
then  asked  him  to  be  a  general 
advisor.  He  left  that  job  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  which  he  sold  when  it 
was  at  the  height  of  its  success 
to  become  half-owner  of  the 
Clarksburg  ( W.  Va.)  Telegram. 
Putting  it  on  a  paying  basis,  he 
returned  to  New  York  in  1927 
in  the  employ  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  and  was  manager  of 
Hearst  newspaper  properties,  in¬ 
cluding  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  in  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

Helped  Knox  in  Chicago 

He  helped  reorganize  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  for  its  new 
owner.  Col.  Frank  Knox,  then 
he  embarked  in  the  business  of 
offering  outside  counsel  to  news¬ 
papers.  In  this  capacity  he  took 
over  and  ran,  as  though  he 
were  the  owner,  some  of  the 
largest  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  stepping  aside  when  they 
had  been  put  on  a  sound  operat¬ 
ing  basis. 

With  America’s  entrance  into 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Viskniskki 
practically  retired  from  active 
business,  taking  on  consultant 
work  only  when  specially  re¬ 
quested. 

■ 

Frank  E.  Morrison, 
Veteran  Adman,  Dies 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  was  in  mourning  this 
week  for  its  “grand  old  man” — 
Frank  E.  Morrison  died  Sept.  2 
at  the  age  of  85  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn.  For  many  years  he 
had  presided  at  the  club's  “Get 
Acquainted  Table”  and  was  the 
traditional  host  at  all  special 
club  functions. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  associated 
with  Charles  Austin  Bates  in 
the  advertising  business  for 
many  years.  He  had  also  served 
the  Advertising  Federation  and 
was  advertising  manager  of 
Success  Magazine.  He  retired 
several  years  ago  but  kept  up 
his  activities  at  the  club  w'hich 
he  helped  to  organize  in  1915 
as  the  successor  to  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Men’s  League. 

He  was  the  Advertising  Club’s 
champion  salesman  of  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  in  World  'War  II, 
confining  his  efforts  to  club 
members. 

He  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire. 

■ 

Minor  Shutt  Dies 
In  San  Angelo,  Tex. 

San  Angelo,  Tex.  —  Minor 
Shutt,  59,  circulation  manager 
of  the  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times,  died  Sept.  3,  eight  days 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack  at 
his  desk. 

Mr.  Shutt  had  been  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Angelo  Standard, 
Inc.,  publishing  company,  since 
its  organization  in  July,  1920, 
and  assumed  many  additional 
duties  outside  the  circulation 
department.  He  came  here  in 
1919  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Evening  Standard.  He 
served  in  that  position  since  that 
time  except  for  four  years  in 
which  he  was  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Sweetwater 
(Tex.)  Reporter. 


J.  F.  DeGroot, 
Hearst  Adman, 
Dies  at  53 

John  F.  De  Groot,  Hearst  Ad 
vertLsing  Service  executive  and 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  died  Sept.  6  at  his  home  in 
Queens,  N.  Y.,  after  an  illness 
of  eight  months.  He  was  53 
years  old. 

Mr.  De  Groot  had  worked  un¬ 
til  the  Saturday  before  his 
death,  despite  his  failing  heolth. 

Joined  Hearst  in  T9 

He  was  born  in  the  Bronx, 
was  graduated  from  Fordham 
University  in  1918  and  became 
affiliated  with  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  the  following  year  as  a 
member  of  the  research  and 
marketing  department  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal. 

He  spent  seven  years  in  the 
department,  of  which  he  became 
director,  before  joining  the  na¬ 
tional  sales  staff  of  the  Rodney 
Boone  Organization,  predecessor 
of  the  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice.  He  became  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Journal 
American  in  1943. 

Mr.  De  Groot  was  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
Press  and  the  New  York  Ath¬ 
letic  Club.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Gertrude  De  Groot: 
three  sons,  John  F.,  Jr..  Robert 
and  Gerald:  a  sister,  Mrs.  Anna 
Humphreys,  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Frances  De  Groot. 


(J^bituarp 


Thomas  Jefferson  Simmons, 
68,  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Press- 
Scimitar  reporter,  once  half¬ 
owner  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
News,  later  managing  editor  of 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Labor  Review, 
a  weekly  labor  paper.  Sept.  2, 
at  Memphis. 

Harold  Williams,  63.  chief 
editorial  writer  and  columnist 
for  the  Long  Beach  ( Calif. ) 
Press  -  Telegram,  recently,  at 
Long  Beach.  He  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  Telegram  when  it 
was  merged  in  1926  with  the 
Press. 

Walter  Scott,  74,  head  of  the 
Walter  Scott  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Sept.  4  at  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Before  establishing  the  agency 
28  years  ago  he  had  been  an 
editor  of  the  Washington  (  D.  C. ) 
Post  and  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer. 

George  M.  Hopf,  66.  origi¬ 
nator  of  “Reddy,  the  Rooter” 
and  “Lollypop”  comic  strips  and 
onetime  New  York  World  ar¬ 
tist,  Sept.  4,  at  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

Caddy  Tourney 

Camden,  N.  J. — Harold  A. 
Stretch  Jr.,  retail  advertising 
manager,  Camden  Courier-Post, 
gave  a  trophy  to  A1  Wardell,  of 
the  Trenton  Country  C.ub,  at  a 
Caddy  Golf  Tournament 
sponsored  by  the  newspaper. 
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Memorial  Library 

Wichita,  Kan.  —  Municipal 
officials  here  have  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  journal¬ 
ism  library,  in  memory  of  Major 
Kenneth  F.  Sauer,  former  oil 
editor  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  who 
died  while  a  prisoner  of  the 
Japanese  after  his  capture  on 
Corregidor.  Funds  totaling  $1,. 
250  were  contributed  by  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  of  Major  Sauer. 
The  library  will  function  as  a 
part  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
*4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time — $1.00  per  line 
*2  times — $.90  per  line 
*4  times — $.80  per  line 
'For  consecutive  insertions  of  same 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

Count  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Ads  with  white  space  and/or  type  of 
8  pt.  caps  and  over  computed  on  acste 
measure  basis  of  14  lines  per  column 
inch. 

Count  four  words  for  box  number. 
No  abbreviations. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of  IS 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  number  on 
each  order.  Postage  charges  incurred 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 
billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  AOS, 
□lease  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N  Y.  00 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL. 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

KSTAHiLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitiible  records,  on  fair  term! 
J.  R.  GABBEUT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFO R.M ATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Californii 
For  any  size  papiT  contact 
ODETT  &  ODKTT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 
■^★The  “Golden  Rule’’  is  oiir  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Styp”s.  625  Market 

St..  Son  Francisco  5.  Calif. _ 

FLORIDA,  and  Southeastern,  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  and 
sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne, 

Florid, 0. _ _ _ 

THIS  29-year-old  agency  opfrates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 

Pleasant.  Michigan, _ _ _ 

ADVANTAGEOUS  buys  in  western 
newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  ft 
eiates,  Box  Rog  Tiieiimrari.  New  Mel. 
IF  YOU  WANT~TO  SELL  newspaper 
properties  in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  N.  and  S.  Dakota  or  Montana, 
you  will  do  well  to  investigate  Wayne 
Peterson,  as  to  honesty  fir’ll 
Have  satisfaetorily  closed  five  deal* 
past  two  months.  Natl.  Loan  Blilf-. 
Moorhead,  Minn. 
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- - newspaper— BROKERS _ 

WESTERN  DAJLIBS.  W  KEKBIES 
Downs  &  Co. 

iniR  Wsshington,  Denver.  Colorado 
prosperous  Iowa,  Nebraska.  South 
Dskota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch. 
•>610  Nebraska  .St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa 


PUKICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FOKEION  TK.\1)K  IH  BLI- 
cation.  Export  •Import  field,  New 
Vork  City.  4  years  old,  S.OOO  paid 
snd  free  controlled  (1.000  Kub.scrib- 
trt).  Advertisinit  increased  194»  over 
1947  90.26%.  1949  over  1946  90.‘J4‘/r. 
Kesdy  to  go  quarterly  or  monthly. 
Owner  Editor  l’iiblisher  retiriiiir  will 
jell  outright  or  retain  small  interest. 
Small  cash  investment  required.  Box 
4136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

excUu^'e  new  .iersey  week¬ 
ly  with  plant  and  building  worth 
$50,000.  Can  be  bought  for  less  than 
twice  last  year's  net  plus  value  of 
phyaical.  This  is  a  strong  profitable 
operation.  Box  4151,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

northern  CABIPORNIA  EXCLU- 
SIVE  WEEKLIE.S — Population,  city 
5,000.  trading  area  20,000.  Fine  plant 
$'50,000;  $ir>,000  down. 

Two  weeklies,  one  plant,  ideal  loca¬ 
tion.  $40,000;  .$22,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  3570  Fran- 

ces  Are.,  Venice.  Calif.  SM  78744. _ 

OREGON  WEEKLY’.  Full  price  $12,- 
000.  Terms.  Jack  L.  Stoll,  Box  8408, 
Los  Angeles  16,  California. 


TRADE  publication  now  in  fourth 
year,  undisputed  leadership  in  fast 
{rowing  agricultural  industry  fielil. 
located  Gulf  Coast.  Grossed  $18,190- 
.50  in  1948,  eight  months'  gross  1949 
$12,351.09.  World  wide  cirenlation, 
all  paid.  No  plant  but  advantageous 
printing  arrangement.  Due  to  other 
interests  will  sell  for  $6,500,  half 
cash,  balance  monthly.  Write  or  wire, 
Publisher,  P.  0.  Box  268,  Gulfport, 
Mias. 


BULLETIN  NO.  22,  Newspapers  for 
Sale.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  To  buy  daily  newspaper 
from  family  or  estate — cash  (six 
Jgurea).  Box  4173,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

POLLARD-ALLING  Automatic  Mail¬ 
ing  Machine  capable  of  stamping  250 
copies  per  minute  up  to  48  pages  with 
a  capacity  in  excess  of  64  pages.  Good 
operating  condition.  C.  A.  p.'t.-rson, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE 

Hoe  unit-type  press.  4  units  with 
double  folder.  22^"  cut-ofT.  Roll 
stands  at  both  ends.  Complete  with 
75  h.p.  .-VC  drive  and  stereotype 
^uipnient.  Most  gears  and  bearings 
installed  new  within  past  two  years. 
Avsilable  immcdiatelv. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE 

32-PA&E  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width,  2'314”  cut  off,  AC  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 

24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  width,  extra  color  cylinder, 
2241”  cut  off,  AC  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment 


„  ^  4  UNIT  GOSS 

2244"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 

stereo  equipment. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 

24-PAGE  UNITUBULAR 

6  Units,  DoubW  Color  I’nit 
Folder,  IMate-Makinx  Maohint*ry 
and  AC  Motor  I>riv$* 


64-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

41>eck  Press  witli 
all  Color  Attachments 
Heavy  Duty  Double  Folder 
Stereo  .Machinery  and  Motor  Drive 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42  Street,  New  York  18.  N.Y'. 


HOE  twin-screw  full-page  Flat  Plate 
Shaver;  Hoe  and  Duplex  Dry  Mat 
Rollers;  Hoe  radial  arm  Flat  Router: 
.Model  25  V'andercook  full-page  Proof 
Press  with  inking  attachment,  very 
fine  machine;  12x27  Wesel  heavy- 
duty  Elec.  Galley  Proof  Press;  Amsco 
<abinet  type  Saw  Trimmer;  Economy 
down-stroke  Power  Baler,  300  lbs.  ca¬ 
pacity;  1-ton  to  4-ton  Metal  Pots  for 
both  Stereotype  and  Electrotype  use; 
Curved  Casting  Boxes  and  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all 
standard  sheet  cuts;  38"  and  40" 
.Viitomatic  Power  Cutters;  32  and  48- 
page  Hoe  Web  Newspaper  Presses; 
NEW  Hall  Form  Tables  and  "Dural" 
light  weight  Stereotype  Chases.  Also 
everything  for  the  Job  Plant.  Send 
for  current  list.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 
(Factory  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


GOSS  24-PAGE  PRESS  with  color 
cylinder.  Goss  32-page  with  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  Goss  40-page  with  color  cyl¬ 
inder.  Write  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


DUPLEX  MODEL  E  8-page  Flatbed 
Press,  equipped  with  AO  Motor, 
Chases  and  Roller  Stocks.  High  serial 
number,  available  early  delivery.  Box 
4112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  28  PP.  ‘‘Straightline"  3  deck 
press  with  COLOR.  22  ent-off, 
electrical  and  stereotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery.  George  O.  Heffel- 
man,  1050  S.  Olive,  Los  Angeles  15. 


1  SEYBOLD  3-KNIFK  TRIMMER, 
Model  3-VA,  one  year  old.  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  1  large  Rouse  band  .saw,  used 
9  months.  5  Linotype.s;  4  Model  8s, 
1  Model  25.  .A-l  condition.  For  de¬ 
tails  contact  Elmer  Hodgkinson,  Okla¬ 
homa  Pub.  Co..  500  N.  Broadway, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  phone  2-1211. 


MODEL  C — 42-Em  Intertype  with  6 
Magazines,  4  Molds,  Electric  Pot,  AC 
Motor.  Good  condition.  Printcraft 
Representatives.  277  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  v.  3  ph. 
60  ey.  .AC.  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width.  16-page  tubulars,  or 
quad  |)resses.  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COIXIR  PRINTING  CO., 
Waterbnry  91,  Connecticut. 


5  S8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flatbed  Miehle  ft  Babcock  Preaaea 


OOSS  OCTUPLE 

-244  cut  off,  4  deck,  double  folde 
Qsed  for  comics. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 
j  feed,  double  folder, 

AC  drive. 


OOSS  COMET  ft  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

BRyant  9-1132 

'-Sole  Address:  ‘‘Shiilpress  New  York" 


NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


W ALLMAN  ft  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford.  III.  Anton,  III. 

Ph.:  3  4164  Ph.:  2-1729 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO. 
INC. 

Newspaper  plants  dismantled,  moved, 
assembU  d. 

Complete  service  from  layout  to  in¬ 
stallation. 

Rotary  and  Flatbed  Presses,  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Equipment  bought  and  sold. 
503-4th  Ave.  S.  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 
Tel.:  Bridgeport  1115 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  Calif. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

"Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry" 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

55  experienced  years  installing,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  ot  press  and  its  allied 
equipment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  and  truck 
operating  organization  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation 
wide. 

575  Washington  Street 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  W Atkins  4-2010 


M  .ACHINI  STS — Dismantling,  moving, 
asseniltling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
ifditor  &  Publislier. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presHCs  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel- 
pliia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED  to  purchase  for  January 
first  delivery  forty-page  press.  Prefer 
single  roll  operation.  Must  have 
stereotyping  and  drive  equipment. 
Address  replies  to  Albert  £.  Cshlan. 
Review-Journal.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 


CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER,  23  9/16" 
cut-off.  Advertiser,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


PRESS  MOTORS  and  control  Panel, 
either  AC  or  DC,  80.  90,  100,  or 
125  H.P,  News  Publishing  Co.. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


MAT  ROLLER,  FULL  PAGE  siie. 
State  details.  Advertiser,  Box  903. 
Boise,  Idaho. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatt>ed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Megazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVING  STRUGGLE  WITH  FINAN¬ 
CES  AND  LABOR!  1  can  help  you. 
Fees  reasonable.  1  am  in  contact  with 
skilled  mecbanica  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  partners  on  fair  basis  in  going 
business.  If  you  need  help,  write  me. 
J.  B.  (Billy)  Snider,  648  North 
Beach  Blvd.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 


VBWSPAPERMAN,  WIDE  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  promotion  and  publishing  inter¬ 
ested  in  leasing  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Specialist  in  circulation,  promotion 
ind  advertising  campaigns.  Open  to 
tny  proposition.  Excellent  references. 
Box  4044.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


REPRESENTATIVE  for  sales  and 
survey  work.  Applicant  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rimm  procedure,  have  machine 
operation  background,  union.  Com¬ 
pensation,  salary,  commission  and  ex¬ 
penses.  State  qualifications  fully.  Box 
No.  4170,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FEATURES 


RACING  HANDICAPPER  will  present 
new  and  novel  feature  eatering  to 
racing  public  for  individual  newspaper 
or  syndicate.  Box  4i:$9.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EXTRA  POWER  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  WANT  AD  BUSINESS! 

For  extra  power  to  keep  your  Want- 
Ad  business  growing,  subscribe  to  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Service.  Hot  linage  tips,  sales-gener- 
ating  staff  training  material,  sell-on- 
sight  campaigns,  sound  management 
suggestions,  novel  promotion  —  these 
and  much  else  in  every  linage-packed 
monthly  issue.  Our  tenth  year  of 
helping  others  to  greater  profits.  Write 
today  for  FREE  sample  of  the  Want 
Ad  Service  that  Makes  You  More 
Money. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Classified  Advertising  Service 

The  Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  32,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
For  trade  composition  house  in  New 
England,  doing  bouse  organs,  book 
composition,  agency  work.  etc.  Plant 
in  good  operating  condition.  We  want 
man  who  can  run  shop,  work  well 
with  people  and  attract  business.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  Englander  now  employed  snd 
doing  well  but  interested  in  growth 
opportunity.  Salary  open.  Box  4085, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  operate 
shopping  newspaper  of  long  standing 
in  Pennsylvania.  Also  to  supervise 
other  publicity  enterprises  under  con¬ 
tract  to  print  shop.  Should  know 
layout  but  chief  abilities  must  be 
sales  management  and  actual  personal 
sales  production  with  inherent  initia¬ 
tive  and  a  flare  for  promotion.  State 
age,  experience,  when  available  and 
salary  or  salary-commission  expected. 
Box  4104,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  FOR 
THE  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 

Our  Classified  Manager  is  being  ad- 
Tanred.  We  want  an  experienced  man 
to  replace  him.  He  must  be  an  iuea 
man,  an  expert  at  detail,  one  capable 
of  handling  a  sales  force  of  thirty 
people ;  a  man  with  a  good  record 
of  achievement  in  a  comparable  city. 
The  position  is  permanent  and  ad¬ 
vancement  certain  to  the  man  who 
can  qualify.  Please  submit  full  rec¬ 
ord  of  your  experience  and  references. 

T.  O.  DEVANEY 
Advertising  Sales  Mgr. 

Omaha  World-Herald 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
for  established  medical  journal.  State 
age,  previous  experience,  compensa¬ 
tion  expected  and  when  free  to  accept 
position.  Compensation  on  salary- 
quota-commission  basis.  Members  of 
our  staff  know  of  this  advertisement. 
Applications  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  4152,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Attention;  SPECIAL  PAGE,  DIS¬ 
PLAY,  FEATURE  SPACE  SALES¬ 
MEN!  Earn  $800.00  upward,  month¬ 
ly  the  year  around,  selling  famous 
“Polks  to  Know”  and  “Funnigram” 
directories  in  daily  and  weekly  pa¬ 
pers.  Must  have  car,  good  record  and 
be  free  to  travel  your  state  regularly! 
One  of  the  best  regarded  firms  in  the 
business  seeks  $10,000.00  per  year 
men  —  especialiy  in  the  Southeast. 
Southwest,  Midwest  and  North.  We 
don’t  want  “high  pressure  artists” — 
several  of  our  best  men  are  former 
$60.00  per  week  earners. 
PUBLISHERS  FEATURE  SERVICE 
INC 

(Est.  1941) 

Tampa  Gas  Uhlg..  Tampa,  Florida 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  or  sales¬ 
man  with  opportunity  to  become  man¬ 
ager  of  three  girl  classified  department 
— on  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times  Journal, 
whose  circulation  of  10.000  (A.  B.  C.) 
is  largest  in  inland  South  Jersey.  A 
“natural”  classified  town  within  easy 
traveling  distance  of  Philadelphia. 
This  position  is  on  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission  basis. 


CLASSIFIED  advertising  manager, 
experienced.  Small  daily  newspaper 
In  metropolitan  area.  Give  details  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  4090, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  salesman,  to  sell  and  de¬ 
velop  new  accounts.  At  least  two  years 
experience  remiired.  Man  from  Ohio, 
Indiana  or  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  grow  with 
tS.OOO  daily.  Box  4099,  Editor  tc 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
nnder  35  years  old,  capable  of  making 
Attractive  layouts  and  writing  selling 
eopy  for  newspaper  in  Southeast  with 
circulation  over  50.000.  Liberal  salary 
and  bonus.  Permanent  pnaition  for 
right  man.  Reply  by  letter  giving 
references,  experisnce  and  full  infor¬ 
mation.  to  Box  4109,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LAYOUT  MAN  WHO  IS  ALSO  A 
GOOD  SALESMAN.  We  need  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  it  fast  at  laying 
ont  ads,  knows  merchandising,  and 
can  sell.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Send 
sample  layouts  to  Alan  Nicholas,  Oa- 
aettr  Telegraph,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado 


TOP  FLIGHT  advertising  man  or 
woman.  Must  be  excellent  salesman, 
and  tops  in  layout.  Excellent  salary 
if  you  ran  qualify.  This  opening  it 
on  one  of  Southwest's  leading  dailies, 
beautiful  new  plant,  perfect  climate, 
excellent  working  conditions.  Write 
full  particulars  first  letter,  including 
references.  Write,  wire  or  call  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Clovis,  New  Mexico, 
News  .loiirnal. 

WANT  AGGRESSIVE,  personable  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Permanent  to  pro¬ 
ducer.  $55  week,  plus  liberal  bonus 
above  basic  volume  now  being  exceed¬ 
ed.  Send  references  to  Daily  High¬ 
lander,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


WANTED  —  DISPLAY  Advertising 
Salesman  for  suburban  newspaper. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  capable  man. 
For  particulars,  phone  or  write  W.  C. 
Fowley,  Nassau  Daily  Review  Star, 
Rockville  Centre,  New  York.  Phone: 
Rockville  Centre  618U0  before  10  a.m. 


WE  HAVE  an  excellent  opening  for 
about  five  top  grade  advertising  sales¬ 
men.  Exclusive  territories  open  for 
new  publication  in  specialized  rural 
field.  Men  must  be  on  the  road  for 
extended  periods.  Car  necessary. 
Large  possible  earnings.  Write  giving 
complete  details  of  background  and 
experience.  Box  4175,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED-CIRCULATION  . 


ABLE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
wanted  by  eastern  daily,  50,000  class. 
Competitive  field.  Capable,  aggressive 
man  will  find  excellent  opportunity 
with  steady  finaneial  increase  with 
gross.  Permanent  position.  Give  com¬ 
plete  background,  age,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Correspondence  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  4129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR-STATE  EDITOR.  Pre¬ 
fer  settled  man  who  knows  Georgia- 
.Alabama.  Box  4160,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  WANT  an  ambitious  country  editor, 
journalism  grad,  who  wants  to  come 
to  town  and  help  me  get  out  a  couple 
of  good  suburban  weeklies.  Prefer 
single  man  with  car.  Can  also  use  a 
fast  advertising  man  or  a  general 
manager  if  any  such  person  is  left. 
J.  C.  Rothwell,  Alamo  Heights  News, 
5148  Broadway,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


MIDWEST  daily  within  100  miles  cf 
Chicago  needs  live  all-round  reporter. 
Excellent  advancement  possibilities. 
Permanent.  Box  4165,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  combination  photographer-en¬ 
graver.  Up-to-date  plant;  lively  six- 
day  afternoon  AP  paper  in  southern 
town  of  30.000.  Address  Box  4086, 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  for  right  man  as  field  edi¬ 
tor  of  mid-west  farm  magazine.  Must 
be  farm-reared,  journalism  graduate, 
and  be  able  to  operate  speed  graphic. 
Prefer  man  with  one  to  two  years 
reportorial  experience.  Car  essential, 
travel  two  weeks  per  month.  Give 
full  personal  data  in  first  letter,  and 
samples  of  yonr  writing.  Box  3980, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


PERMANENT  post  as  deskman-editor 
on  growing  Kentucky  daily,  6000  cir¬ 
culation,  AP  wire.  Must  be  sober, 
reliable,  experienced  reporter  and  good 
on  makeup.  Good  salary  to  start.  Tell 
all  first  letter.  Harlan,  Ky.,  Enter¬ 
prise.  _ 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.,  newspaper's 
women's  department  wants  woman 
copyreader  and  make-up  assistant. 
Salary  $95.  Must  be  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced.  Send  detailed  reply.  Write 
Box  4169,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


.TOURNEY  MAN  STEREOTYPERS 
Permanent  sitnationi  available.  Good 
'■limate.  Will  assist  in  finding  hous¬ 
ing.  Write,  call  or  wire  Stereotype 
Foreman,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 


WANTED; 

All-around  photo  engraver.  Good 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Wire 
or  write  Tribune-Herald,  Attn:  Man¬ 
ager.  Casper.  Wyoming. 


WANTED:  CAPABLE  FOREMAN, 

working,  commercial  printing  business 
doing  approximately  $5U,000  annually. 
Commi.ssion  50  per  cent  of  net  profits. 
Send  letter  with  references  to  Box 
4158.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WA.VTBD  —  COMPETE.VT  LINO¬ 
TYPE  OPERATOR,  sober,  industrious, 
union  or  eligible  Good  fishing,  liberal 
arts  college  nearby.  Housing  tight  but 
can  be  solved.  Permanent,  good  town. 
Five  days.  1%  hours  $65.  Box  4060, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


WANTED 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
For 

Double  Width  Hoe  Press 
Open  Shop 
APPLICATION 
IN  CONFIDENCE 
Box  4150 

Editor  &  Publisher 


JOURNEYMAN  WEB  PRE8BMEN. 
Permanent  situations  availabie.  Good 
climate.  Will  assist  in  finding  hous¬ 
ing.  Writm  call  or  wire  Prsssroom 
Foreman,  ’The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  _ 


WANTED  AT  ONCE— EXPERIENCED 
capable  tiourman — ads.  jobs,  presses, 
foremanship,  permanent.  Rear  shop 
apartment  available.  $2.00  hour.  If 
not  qualified,  don't  reply.  SIDNEY 
HERALD,  Sidney,  Montana.  _ 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  morning 
newspaper  shop,  inland  Pacific  North 
west.  Modernly  equipped  shop,  7 
Linotypes  and  shop  crew  of  17  print¬ 
ers.  Permanent  position  for  man  of 
proven  administrative  ability.  Paper 
in  13,000  circuiation  bracket  in  town 
of  25,000.  Box  4084,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PRODUCTION  make-up  person  for  es¬ 
tablished  medical  journal  thoroughly 
conversant  with  contacts  with  printers 
and  also  acquainted  with  clerical  work 
in  handling  prospect  files  and  live 
accounts  to  assist  business  manager 
in  supervision  of  salesmen.  Box  4153, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERNERS  ONLY  need  apply.  I 
have  two-town  weekly  in  Southeast, 
need  combination  man  on  advertising, 
editorial  help.  Part  ownership  open  to 
right  man.  Give  full  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  4143,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SOUTHERN  AFTERNOON  DAILY, 
50,000  city,  has  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  news  photographer  with  re¬ 
porter-legman  oackgroiind.  Right  man 
will  have  proven  technical  ability, 
knack  of  good  newapicture  composi¬ 
tion,  and  be  capable  of  getting  essen¬ 
tial  data  and  writing  own  otory  on 
occasion.  Should  have  own  car.  First 
letter  should  Include  background, 
salary  expected  and  samples.  Write 
Box  4135,  Editor  and  Publlaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTlSiNG 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  AVAIL 
ABLE.  Tliorouguiy  experienced  sU 
phases  of  large  city  newspaper  adver- 
tisiug  operaliun.  Excelleut  18  yew 
record  with  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
newspaper  urganizaliuus  in  higtlv 
competitive  markets.  Must  be  cite 
over  lOU.UOO  with  publisher  willini 
to  pay  on  a  production  Oasis,  basic 
salary  is  not  the  primary  considera¬ 
tion  but  the  possibilities  and  arrange¬ 
ment  luuat  be  such  as  to  allow  for  a 
$15,00U  per  year  income  if  I  put  u,, 
job  over  to  your  satisfaction.  Married. 
40  yeara  old,  3  children.  Box  415t 
Editor  a  Putiiisber.  ' 


ADVERTISING 
experience,  all 
Proven  record 
agement  plua 
Now  employed, 
enoee.  Middle- 
4059,  Editor  4 


DIRECTOR,  20  years 
phases  of  advarusug 
in  Departuisnt  Mao- 
space  telling  rtsnlta. 
Details  and  mp  rt{e^ 
weat  preferred.  Bai 
Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Artl- 
clm.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N,  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  am  interested  in  contacting  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  small  city  newspaper  who 
is  looking  for  a  general  manager  who 
will  assume  all  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
vertising  volume.  Have  excellent  20 
year  record  in  large  and  small  news¬ 
paper  operation.  With  large  national 
chain  Want  reasonable  basic  salary 
with  commission  arrangement  for  in¬ 
creased  volume.  'Married,  40  years 
old.  3  children.  Box  4155,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  adver¬ 
tising  at  staflfer  and  in  executive 
capacity.  Comprehensive  resume 
gladly  furnished.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  Write  or  wire  Box  4097, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUI 


paper.  Box  409-1,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  manager  or  assistint. 
18  years  successful  operation  iniill, 
medium,  metropulitan  papers.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases.  Builder  and  devel¬ 
oper  of  profitable  volume.  Excellent 
sales  management  record.  Age  37.  Box 
4174,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Wide  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  phases  of  classified  devel¬ 
opment.  Have  directed  large  and  me¬ 
dium  sized  organizations  and  enpep 
vised  chain  operation.  Considered  ig- 
gressive  and  creative.  Advocate  ot 
planned  selling,  strung  promotion  ind 
organizational  training.  Prefer  top 
paper  in  field  or  strong  second  in 
medium  sized  city  (100,000  to  400,- 
000).  Character  of  property,  coopern- 
tive  management  and  living  conditioni 
more  important  than  salary.  Kefer- 
encea  from  men  who  have  watched  mj 
work.  Box  4177,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

MU.  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:— 
Here  is  a  young  man  fired  with 
I  bitkin.  Employed  Weat  Coast,  21, 

I  married,  college  graduate,  4  yetn 
daily  advertising  sales,  wsnts  jnslM 
salesman  position  on  metrnpolitu 
'  daily.  Future  moat  important  aspect. 
I  Box  4117,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN 
15  years  national-retail  backgronsd. 
covering  Midwest  representation  14 
metropolitan  newspaper  markets,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York  City.  Knows  newi- 
paper  representative  operation  ind 
promotion  and  midwest  agenciee-id- 
vertisera.  40,  college.  Box  4167, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  in 
advertising  as  atsITer  and  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity.  Comprehensive 
resume  gladly  furnished.  Avail¬ 
able  Immediately.  Write  or  wire 
Box  4098,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  aggressive,  married,  em¬ 
ployed,  display  man.  Tlinroiignly  •*- 
perienced  copy,  sales,  Isyoiil,  competi¬ 
tion  and  contracts.  Good  appesrsnw, 
character,  referenees.  Feel  orginivi- 
tion  now  with  lacks  permsnenre,  w- 
ciirity  and  o|>portunity.  Prefer  ml  " 
weat-weat.  Write  Box  4092.  Editor  a 
Publiaber. 

1 L I  S  H  E  R  for  September  10,  1949 


ALERT  ADVERTISING  WOMAN 
Oollege  grad.  4  years  experisnce,  in¬ 
cluding  newspaper  retail  space  solioit- 
ing  and  department  store  direet  mail 
(copy  and  layout).  Writt  P.  0.  Box 
4836,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  10  yesri 
experience.  Married.  College.  Excel¬ 
lent  layouts,  copy  and  selling.  Execs- 
tive  ability.  References.  Salary  open. 
Box  4138,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


rnVEKTISIXG  MANAGER.  Fully  ex- 
^ienced  in  direetint;  and  training 
,nd  medium  sized  organizations. 
'Thorough  understanding  of  classified 
onerition  as  I  specialized  in  this 
Sold  Advocate  of  planned  and  crea- 
selling,  aggressive  promotion. 
Prsfer  top  paper  in  field  or  strong 
lecond  in  medium  sized  city  under 
ZOO  000  Cooperative  management  and 
onbiic  acceptance  of  property  more 
.Wtsnt  than  salary.  Available  in  60 
diis  Top  newspaper  executives  you 
know  are  familiar  with  my  accom- 
pSihments.  Box  4176,  Editor  &  Pub- 

iiiher. _ 

display  sales. 'IAN  available  No- 
rember  1.  College  grad,  age  27,  ag¬ 
gressive,  experienced  sales,  layout, 
COOT  contracts  in  competitive  field. 
n.ti™  change  because  of  limited  op- 
Mrtunity.  Good  references.  Box  4162, 
Editor  i  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


editorial  Cartoonist,  reprint  rec¬ 
ord  proves  highly  recognized.  10 
fears  experience.  Available  on  3 
weeks  notice.  Box  4130,  Editor  ft 

Publisher,  _ _ _ 

E"d1TOR1AL-8PORTS  CARTOONIST, 
eiperie  need ;  desires  staff  or  free¬ 
lance  position  small  Eastern  daily. 
College  background.  Box  3974,  Editor 
A  I^blisher.  _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  district 
supervisor.  14  years  successful  expe¬ 
rience  circulation  department.  Experl 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Prefer  South¬ 
west  or  Southern  location.  Box  4063, 
Editor  A  Piibli.slier. 


CIRCULATION  Manager,  15,000  cir- 
culstion  up.  relocation  sought,  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  competent.  12  years 
eiperience  ABC.  excellent  record, 
best  references.  Age  33,  married,  car. 
Miniiniim  $100.  details  upon  request, 
confidential.  Write  Box  4034,  Editor 
A  Pnhlisher. 


EXECUTIVE,  20  years  experience  in 
the  field  of  newspaper  distribution. 
Will  be  available  Oetober  1.  Replies 
strictly  confidential.  Box  4156,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


JOHN  CLARK  KIMBALL — European 
correspondent;  2607  Harrison,  Evans¬ 
ton.  111.  Will  be  forwarded. 


J0H.N  1).  STANARU,  Drawer  1566E. 
Chsttsnoogs  1,  Tenn.  Pb.:  83- 1546 W. 
Trivels  Southern  States  regularly. 


WHAT  are  your  needs  in  my  terri¬ 
tory,  Chicago  -  Milwaukee  sreat  C. 
Cleveland,  7o8  W.  Park  Ave.,  High¬ 
land  Park,  III. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AIX  ROUND  newsman,  32.  12  years 
daily  experience,  now  editorial  writer 
on  50,000  daily,  seeks  change  for  ex- 
reasons.  Interested  chietly  in 
political  reporting;  would  consider 
tn.e.  post  on  medium  daily  offering 
security  and  desirable  surroundings, 
lurried,  family,  top  past  and  present 
references.  Present  salary  $105.  Can’t 
move  for  less.  Box  4161,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ALL-ROUND  newsman,  35,  with  met¬ 
ropolitan,  suburban  and  wire  service 
experience  seeks  permanent  connec- 
non  with  i  future  on  an  established 
1  .  .'*'•‘*'''71  preferably  in  mid- 

Usher 


TTENTION  EDITORS:  Sports  editor 
I'A*  , ‘.“•’‘lar  position  on  medium 
iiJ*.  position  on  metropolitan 

•Ws  staff.  Have  six  years  metro 
“7.  '“'''“'■'nit  baseball,  football. 
mi.  golf.  etc.,  on  Pacific  Coast;  also 
rwio  experience.  Married.  29.  Will 
^inywhere.  Currently  employed  but 

Mlishw."**-  * 


A  NEWSPAPER  JOB 
ANYTHING  —  ANYWHERE 
Southwest  Preferred 
Six  years  experience  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing,  editing.  Work  well  with  backshop 
on  make-up.  Young,  married  veteran. 
Box  4157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  NEW  ENGLAND 
Want  chance  as  reporter,  sports  or 
local,  college,  grad  work,  year  metro¬ 
politan  paper,  year  publicity.  Francis 
Finnegan.  251  East  84  St.,  New  York 
28,  New  York. 


AUGUST  grad,  B.S.  in  Journaliam, 
seeks  general  news  reporting.  Com¬ 
muting  New  York  City  preferable, 
but  not  essential.  Experienced  2 
Navy  papers.  Box  4010,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  immediateJjr  Reporter, 
23,  single,  1  year  experience.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Robert  Garsaon,  1146 
East  8  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BANG  up  reporter,  rewrite,  feature, 
desk  man.  Missouri,  M.A.  Journalism 
August.  Small  daily  or  big  weekly, 
mid  or  far  west  preferred.  Experi¬ 
enced,  good  references.  Box  4082, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


10  YE.ARS’  experience,  AB,  BJ,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  available  Oct.  15  any 
GOOD  news  job.  West  mandatory. 
Prefer  city  editor  or  better  small 
daily,  tough  reporting  assignment  city, 
but  consider  anything.  Proven  record 
all  news  jobs — alt  heats,  all  desks, 
complete  responsibility.  Uninterested 
in  complacent,  ‘‘status  quo.”  news¬ 
paper  without  guts  to  fight  for  right. 
Rest  references,  all  data,  on  request. 
Write  Box  4171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAP.VBLE  reporter  with  broad  back¬ 
ground.  University  of  Michigan  grad¬ 
uate.  experience  on  top-notch  college 
publications.  Has  car.  Write  c/o  Box 
266,  Oxford.  Michigan. 


COPYREADER,  writer  15  months. 
Register  System,  journalism  grad,  pre¬ 
fer  small  daily,  weekly,  100  miles 
New  York  City.  A.  Granger,  1463  S. 
Clarkson.  Denver,  Col. 


Do  you  need  food  editor  who  can  not 
only  write  lively,  helpful,  authentic 
copy  hilt  can  make  it  of  such  quality 
that  food  maniifacfurers  are  easily 
“sold”  on  your  papcrl  Editor  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  types  of  writing  for 
women’s  pages  with  special  training 
and  experience  in  food.  Write  Box 
4147.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DON’T  be  alarmed  over  my  excellent, 
long  time  record.  Still  able,  willing 
to  work  in  spite  of  it.  Qualified  for 
any  news  spot  anv  size  town.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  4137,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR.  Princeton  graduate.  29.  now 
employed,  with  nine  years'  training  in 
writing,  editing,  production  on  both 
slick  and  trade  publications.  Now  su¬ 
pervising  all  details  of  industrial  busi¬ 
ness  paper.  Ready  to  do  all-around 
flrst-cisss  ioh  for  you.  Box  4164,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EMBRYO  EDITOR — age  24.  seeks  job 
with  publisher  where  writing  talents 
will  he  used.  Former  reporter  on  two 
Vew  England  dailies  wants  change 
fcom  gelling  job  with  news  syndicate. 
Will  consider  good  public  relations 
offer  also.  Address;  .Tohn  A.  Hawks, 
Box  54.  Framingham  Ctr..  Mass. 


EMPI,OYED  sports  editor  on  18.006 
daily  desires  joh  as  reporter  nr  tele¬ 
graph  desk.  Fast,  handle  make-np. 
University  training.  References.  Box 
tmO.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ENTERPRISING,  perceptive,  qniek 
witted.  Experienced  general,  feature*, 
’vomen’s.  Grace  O’Rourke.  Box  68. 
Pf.  Tjookoiit.  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperman:  news, 
features,  press  photography.  BA  de¬ 
gree.  Excellent  references.  Box  4076. 
Ed'tnr  ft  Pnhlisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  news  reporter,  sports 
writer,  desk  man.  over  3  years,  seeks 
position  on  daily.  Capable,  hard-work¬ 
ing,  good  habits.  Will  give  full  de¬ 
tails  on  requeat.  Box  4127,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  10,  1949 


EXPERIENCED  girl  reporter,  26, 
presently  employed,  Missouri  grad., 
pu^ic  relations  and  trade  journal 
writing  experience,  would  like  general 
reporting,  society  or  woman’s  page 
connection  in  town  about  'JU.UOO.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Box  4U32,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  all-aruund  newspa¬ 
perman.  Eight  years  with  large  New 
York  daily.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
reporting,  desk  work,  rewrite.  Seeks 
permanent  job  with  wider  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  future  advaucement.  Box 
4148,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DES.x  MAN,  tele¬ 
graph,  makeup,  news,  editorial  writer; 
experienced  daily,  weekly,  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  bUrried,  33.  Reliable,  Methodist, 
not  drifter,  non-drinker.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  Prefer  Midwest,  West,  Southwest. 
Robert  Flowers,  509  West  Mermod, 
Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR, 
columnist,  with  wide  knowledge  of 
sports  of  all  kinds,  including  baseball, 
basketball,  football  and  turf,  as  well  as 
other  activities.  Now  employed,  but 
wish  good  spot  in  Southwest,  Midwest 
or  Pacific  Coast  instead  of  East  Coast. 
Also  qualified  on  other  editorial  du¬ 
ties,  but  prefer  sports.  Available  and 
qualified  for  a  responsible  post.  Box 
4146.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER 
seeks  rim  job  or  wire  editor  in  Far 
West,  Rocky  Mountains.  West  Coast, 
college  grad.  Box  4178,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREE  SAMPLES! 

By-lined  tear-sheets  sent  editors  need¬ 
ing  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Roy  Williams,  1713  S.  Lexington, 
Eugene,  Oregon. 


INTERNATIONALLY  known  journal¬ 
ist,  radio  commentator  seeks  editor¬ 
ship  small  daily.  Record  in  Who’s 
Who.  Box  4159.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  M.  A.  recipient,  daily- 
experience,  prefers  weekly  or  small 
daily  in  East  or  South.  Will  go  any- 
wliere.  Box  4172.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  ME? 

GOOD  NEWSMAN  looking  for  good 
joh.  Former  editor  and  city  editor  in 
towns  of  10.000,  35,000,  50,000,  has 
excellent  record,  exceptional  refer¬ 
ences.  Can  handle  any  story,  any 
desk.  Top  production  man,  winner  of 
makeup,  feature-writing  awards.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate,  married.  Marine  vet, 
29;  likes  West.  Midwest,  evening 
field.  Joe  Hill,  Kearney  Hub,  Kear¬ 
ney,  Nehr. 


M.ANAQING  EDITOR,  over  20  years 
experience,  seeks  position  with  good 
aggressive  daily;  capable,  good  back¬ 
ground.  good  mixer  and  efficient.  Box 
4140,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  University  grad,  wsuta 
editorial  post.  Feature,  aports,  news, 
desk  editing  experience.  Referenees. 
Married,  Vet.  H.  H.  W..  6528  Pyler 
Ave.,  St.  Louis  9.  Mitsonri. 


NEED  A  NEWS-HOUND! 
Minnesota  journalism  graduate;  full¬ 
time  wire,  desk  and  leg-work  experi¬ 
ence;  4  years  part-time  and  free¬ 
lance:  know  value  local  coverage; 
nothing  under  75,000;  Box  4179, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  leading  bnsiness 
weekly  seeks  position  sway  from  New 
York.  Abie,  accurate,  rapid  reporter, 
editor,  rewrite  or  copydesk  man. 
Knows  makeup.  Trained  on  metropol¬ 
itan  New  Jersey  daily.  Fight  years 
experience  dailies  and  weeklies,  some 
nni'lic  relations  and  phofogranhy. 
Thirty  yesrs  old,  married.  Box  4163, 
Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. 


NEW  YORK  COVERAGE:  Long  ex¬ 
perience  in  covering  pity  news  of  all 
types.  Can  offer  A-1  coverage  of 
‘wents  for  out-of-town  daily  or  chain 
Unlimited  source  of  fps*ure  material 
available.  Box  4149.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OK.  SO  I’M  A  WOMAN! 

Bnt  I’m  also  an  experienced  reporter 
tdept  at  city  news  coverage,  in  addi 
tion  to  women’a  page  editing.  West 
Cnaat  preferred,  ^x  4087,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  2  years  daily  courthouse, 
feature,  general  news,  public  relations 
experience.  Single,  24,  veteran.  B..J. 
Missouri;  grad  work  Northwestern. 
Good  references.  Box  4145,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  copyreader  available 
now.  Y'ear  experience  top-notch  Mid¬ 
west  university  daily  writing,  sports, 
news  and  editorial  page  material, 
handling  AP  and  UP  wire  copy.  Sin¬ 
gle,  22.  Prefer  Northeast,  but  will  go 
anywhere.  Bert  Gaster,  461  Miller 
Ave.,  Brooklyn  7,  N.  Y. 


REPORTER,  REWRITE,  DESK;  vet¬ 
eran;  20  years  city  and  rural  dailies; 
ail  beats;  dependable;  sobriety.  Any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  short  notice.  Please 
state  salary.  Box  4133,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESK  MAN — Eight  years 
on  leading  morning  daily.  Stober.  re¬ 
liable,  competent.  Wants  job  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  anywhere.  Allied  fields 
considered.  Box  4037,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  6  months  daily.  0  months 
wire  service.  B.A.  Juurnslism.  24,  01, 
single.  Avsilable  for  permanent  Job 
with  future.  Box  4079,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — 27,  single.  2  years  daily 
experience,  college  graduate.  SDX. 
Know  sports,  have  references,  car. 
Walter  P.  Crews,  1122  Edgewood  Ave¬ 
nue,  Jacksonville  5.  EInrida 


SEASONED  newspaperman,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  reporting,  wire 
editing  and  desk  work.  Box  4023, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SKILLED  Reporter  seeks  good  job 
on  staff  of  wide-awake  Midwestern  or 
Southwestern  paper.  University  grad¬ 
uate  with  5  years  experienre  on  ail 
beats.  Now  employed  in  East  at  sub- 
stantial  salary  but  anxious  to  move 
West.  Box  3972.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER — 3  years  expe¬ 
rience;  athletic  background;  knows 
how  to  write,  knows  of  what  he 
writes;  25;  single;  eollege  graduate. 
Box  4144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  writer  or  editor;  32.  Knows 
ail  aports  well;  hard  worker  and  con- 
seientious,  wants  to  shift  to  medium- 
sized  metropolitan  daily.  Camera, 
Radio  work.  Box  4053,  Editor  ft 
Pnhlisher. 


TOP  morning  paper  sports  desk  man, 
employed,  wants  shift  to  responsible 
joh  with  afternoon  paper.  Box  4055, 
Editor  ft  Publisher 


TWO  years  weekly  editorial  experi¬ 
ence.  Want  work  on  small  daily.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Box  4121,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


YOUNO  newspaperman  seeks  positioo 
on  daily  writing  general  news,  sports. 
Some  experience.  Box  4043,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIOKS  WANTEI^ 
PHOTOCRAniKRS 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER;  Young, 
eepable,  staff  experienced.  Unmarried 
and  free  to  locate  anywhere.  Best 
referenees.  Box  4124.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  WRITER,  experi- 
enred  in  news  end  features.  Own 
equipment.  Excellent  references.  Box 
4077,  Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. 


SITUATIONS  WAirriD— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER- 
MAN  DESIRES  iHisition  In  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  live  dstly.  Five 
years  work  in  rirrnlatinn  advertis¬ 
ing.  editorial  and  puhlir  relation  pro¬ 
motions.  Best  of  references.  tsos 
4045,  Editor  A  Piiblisber. 


SITUATtOkK  wanted— 

_  SALESMEN  _ 

SALE.SMAN-Estiinator.  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  selling.  Inlying,  estimat¬ 
ing,  engravings  and  prnduetinn.  Would 
like  connection  with  newspaper  job 
department  in  Middle  West.  J.  B, 
Stockton,  105  Cleveland,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Sept.  9-10-11  —  State  Con 
vention  of  the  Minnesota 
Press  Women  at  Spalding 
Hotel,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Sept.  11-13  —  Interstate 


No  Boycott 
Against  A.  W. 
In  Cincinnati 


Every  now  and  then  a  small 
newspaper  stands  up  to  so-called 
local  big  shots  and  refuses  to 
back  down  on  a  story  or  news 
policy  in  spite  of  cance.led  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  does  our  heart 
good. 

Down  in  Renovo,  Pa.,  a  town 
of  about  5,500,  the  Daily  Record 
with  ^ess  than  2,000  circulation 
has  done  just  that. 

The  local  bank  in  a  town  of 
that  size  is  probably  one  of  the 
biggest  things  in  town — as  is 
probably  the  local  banker.  They 
didn’t  like  something  the  paper 
printed  and  the  banker  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  B.  J. 
Smythe,  editor  and  pub.isher: 

“We  absolutely  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  article  'Straight 
From  the  Shoulder'  as  presented 
in  the  Record  last  evening. 

“For  the  third  time,  and 
against  our  wishes,  you  have 
printed  items  unauthorized 
which  ridiculed  this  bank. 

“We  hereby  instruct  you  to 
cancel  all  our  ads  in  your  paper 
at  once.  If  and  when  you  can 
grasp  the  idea  that  you  ^all  not 
print  criticisms  against  the  bank 
and  other  worthwhile  things  of 
the  town,  we  may  then  recon 
sider  our  action. 

“We  feel  it  would  be  very 
foolish  to  continue  to  pay  you 
approximately  $400  each  year 
only  to  receive  your  insults. 

"You  must  learn  not  to  'bite 
the  hands  that  feed  you.’  " 

What  had  the  editor  and  the 
paper  done  to  warrant  this  let¬ 
ter?  Several  years  ago  they  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  the  bank  would 
adopt  FHA  and  GI  loans  there 
might  be  more  homes  built  in 
the  community.  L-ater  there  was 
a  favorable  editorial  on  a  letter 
to  the  editor  asking  the  bank 
to  set  up  a  Christmas  Savings 
Club.  There  were  verbal  warn¬ 
ings  from  the  bank  each  time 
and  after  the  second  instance 
the  advertising  linage  was  cut 
by  one  third. 

The  latest  reaction  was 
brought  about  by  comment  in 
a  local  column  reporting  that 
the  Citizens  Bank  had  needed 
new  curtains  but  although  three 
local  stores  handled  the  material 
decided  upon  the  bank  bought 
it  from  a  mail  order  house.  “It 
is  this  kind  of  unthinking  action 
that  hurts  the  business  life  of 
the  community.  ...  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  discouraging  when  local 
places  are  not  even  given  a 
chance,”  the  column  stated. 

Then  the  axe  fell. 

Mr.  Smythe,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  has  handled  the  epi¬ 
sode  in  an  exemplary  manner. 
In  a  news  story  he  gave  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  case  and  reproduced 
the  banker’s  letter.  In  an  edi¬ 
torial  he  expressed  his  own  po¬ 
sition.  “To  begin  with,  this 
editorial  is  completely  ‘unau¬ 
thorized,’  ”  he  began.  Then  he 
paid  tribute  to  a  “fine  bank,  one 
that  cou'd  be  the  pride  of  any 
community,”  and  the  banker, 
“Clarence  E.  Harlan,  an  out¬ 
standing  community  leader. 

Eschewing  any  personal  ran¬ 
cor  for  the  banker’s  action,  the 
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editor  said:  "But  we  are  con¬ 
siderably  astonished  at  the  crude 
way  he  swings  an  economic 
club."  Denying  it  had  ever  in¬ 
sulted  the  bank,  the  editorial 
then  explained  its  reasons  for 
past  comments  “to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  the  communi¬ 
ty." 

•'The  biggest  surprise  to  us, 
and  we  imagine  to  a  lot  of  other 
people,  too,  was  that  the  bank 
was  purchasing  space  in  this 
paper,  not  to  tell  the  people  of 
our  town  of  its  services,  which 
is  generally  the  aim  of  an  ad, 
but  to  control  any  criticism  or 
prevent  so-called  insults’  to  the 
institution,”  the  editorial  said. 

The  editor  admitted  the  loss 
of  $400  a  year  was  going  to  hurt 
but  assured  his  readers  “al¬ 
though  we  respect  his  precious 
bank  we  do  not  think  it  is  big¬ 
ger  than  the  community.  And 
we  do  not  hold  to  the  policy 
that  'the  king  can  do  no  wrong.’ 

“Freedom  of  expression  and  a 
free  press  in  the  American  tra¬ 
dition  is  more  precious  than  a 
lot  of  lousy  dollars.  .  .  . 

“If  and  when  Mr.  Harlan  and 
his  directors  can  grasp  the  idea 
that  this  newspaper  has  adver¬ 
tising  space  available  at  fair 
rates  but  that  the  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  of  this  newspaper  are  not 
for  sale — maybe  we  can  do  busi¬ 
ness  again.” 

Hooray!  That’s  tollin’  him! 

Mr.  Smythe  and  his  paper 
have  our  sincere  admiration  for 
this  forthright  stand  “in  the 
American  tradition."  The  bank 
and  the  banker  will  probably 
take  many  years  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  their  action  was 
short  sighted,  stupid  and  injur¬ 
ious  to  their  own  reputation  for 
fair  dealing  and  honesty.  But 
the  citizens  of  Renovo  now 
know  they  have  a  newspaper 
more  interested  in  their  welfare 
than  in  sacred  cows. 

A  free  press  flourishes  in  this 
country  because  we  have  editors 
with  courage  who  dare  to  defy 
such  efforts  of  domination.  A 
free  press  is  endangered  by  peo¬ 
ple,  such  as  this  banker,  who 
give  lip  service  to  this  freedom 
until  it  means  the  expression  of 
opinions  they  personally  do  not 
like. 

«  *  * 

In  Jackson,  Mich.,  the  Citizen 
Patriot  took  to  its  ^itorial  col¬ 
umn  to  publicly  admit  an  error 
in  editorial  judgment  and  to 
make  amends  for  harm  sup¬ 
posedly  done  to  one  family. 
However,  in  this  case,  no  one 
demanded  such  action  of  the 
paper,  there  was  no  advertising 
involved  and  no  threat  of  adver¬ 
tising  withdrawal.  This  was 
merely  the  result  of  the  editor’s 
and  the  staff’s  desire  to  correct 
a  wrong  which  they  believed 
had  inadvertently  been  done. 

Joseph  Poirier,  former  official 
of  Southern  Michigan  prison 
near  Jackson,  died  recently.  His 
obituary  appeared  with  a  re¬ 
view  of  charges  which  had  been 
made  agoinst  him  while  he  was 
a  prison  official.  The  editorial 
explains  that  among  the  rules 


Circulation  Managers  Assn, 
fall  meeting,  Penn  -  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  17-18  —  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  con¬ 
vention,  seventh  district. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Sept.  18-19  —  Midwest 
Newspaper  Adverising  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  Assn.,  fall  confer¬ 
ence  Hotel  Fontenelle,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Nebr. 

Sept.  18-20  —  New  York 
State  Publishers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  fall  meeting.  Whiteface 
inn.  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-20  —  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  con¬ 
vention,  tenth  district, 
(  Southwest  ),  Oklahoma 
City. 

Sept.  18-20 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
convention.  Fort  Shelby  Ho 
tel,  Detroit. 

Sept.  18-21  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  second  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Pflster, 
Milwaukee. 

Sept.  25-27  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers 
Assn.,  convention.  Rocky 
Point  Inn.  Fourth  Lake.  In- 
let.  New  York. _ 


of  the  paper  is  “that  when  men 
die  their  mistakes  die  with  them. 
Some  newspapers  feel  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  sordid  backgrounds 
and  unhappy  memories  when 
men  or  women  gain  that  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  all  of  us — the  obit¬ 
uary  column.  We  have  honestly 
endeavored  to  eschew  that  type 
of  journalism.” 

But  it  seems  that  due  to  ill¬ 
nesses  and  vacations  the  rule 
was  overlooked  by  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  in  the  case  of 
the  Poirier  obit.  It  was  “inex¬ 
cusable,”  the  paper  added.  "Even 
if  those  charges  had  been 
proved,  there  was  no  good  rea¬ 
son  for  reviving  them.  However, 
the  charges  generally  were  dis¬ 
proved.” 

To  right  the  injustice  to  Mr. 
Poirier  s  two  small  children  the 
editorial  concluded  with  a  letter 
from  a  member  of  the  staff  to 
them.  The  letter  writer  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Poirier  and  described  him  as 
“a  fine  man.”  He  wrote  that 
those  on  the  paper  who  had 
been  closest  to  the  story  of  the 
prison  shakeup  “knew  that  the 
charges  were  unwarranted.” 

“And  although  it  is  poor 
atonement,  coming  from  us  who 
have  hurt  you  the  most,  please 
always  remember,  too,  that  we 
did  not  mean  to  be  cruel,  and 
that  we  who  knew  perhaps  as 
much  as  anyone  about  the 
trouble  your  Dad  was  in  remem¬ 
ber  him,  just  as  you  do,  as  a  fine 
man  and  a  good  citizen.” 

This  was  an  unusual  baring 
of  the  soul  for  any  newspaper. 
But  such  confessions  are  good 
sometimes.  In  this  case  it 
showed  that  newspapermen  are 
human,  too.  and  not  only  occa¬ 
sionally  make  mistakes  but  can 
hone.stly  admit  them. 

EDITOR  &  PUI 


Cincinnati,  O.  — Despite  e<L 
torial  protests  from  two  loci 
Catholic  newspapers,  the  Ci* 
cinnati  Enquirer  Is  not  being  o! 
ficially  boycotted  by  member 
of  that  faith  for  including  thi 
American  Weekly  with  its  Su: 
day  edition.  The  religion 
papers  protested  on  the  grounc 
that  the  magazine  overplays  sej 
and  materialism. 

Charles  W.  Staab,  Enquire- 
circulation  manager,  reporlw 
every  copy  sold  last  Sunday 
when  the  Enquirer  added  thf 
American  Weekly  to  its  features 
Twelve  subscribers  cancelled 
he  said,  but  after  inspecting  tht 
magazine  and  hearing  talks  froc 
his  staffmen,  they  continued  i 
readers. 

Larry  Newman,  sent  here  b 
the  American  Weekly,  conferrec 
with  editors  of  the  Catholi; 
Telegraph  -  Register,  Cincinnat 
and  the  Messenger,  Covingtoc 
Ky.  Both  papers  failed  to  met 
tion  the  controversy  in  tit- 
w’eek’s  issues.  Neither  did  Uk 
Enquirer. 

The  Enquirer,  however,  at 
nounced  it  soon  would  begi: 
publication  of  Msgr.  Fulton  J 
Sheen’s  new  syndicated  colunc 
on  Sunday,  Oct.  9.  The  Et 
quirer  said,  through  Joe  Garre; 
son’s  column,  that  Roger  H 
Ferger,  its  publisher,  suggeslec 
in  1947  to  Monsignor  Sheen,  r 
a  dinner  given  by  Neal  Do* 
Becker,  Intertype  Corp.  pres 
dent,  that  the  priest  should  h 
syndicated.  Last  June  24,  tk( 
Enquirer  arranged  with  George 
Matthews  Adams  Service  for 
Sheen  material. 

■ 

Cald-well  to  Cover 
Clapp  Mission  Abroad 

Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Sai^■ 
ville  Tennessean  has  assigned 
Staff  Reporter  Nat  Caldwell  It 
accompany  TVA  Chairman  Go: 
don  Clapp  on  his  economic  sir 
vey  of  the  Near  East. 

The  Tennessean’s  staff  met 
ber  is  the  only  newspapemu: 
accompanying  the  United  Nr 
tions  mission  on  its  three 
months’  study.  While  abrot: 
with  the  Clapp  group,  Mr.  Calf 
well  will  write  a  series  of  or 
the-scene  reports. 

He  left  New  York  Sept.  7. 

A  veteran  of  the  Tennesseaci 
staff.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  recoi 
nized  authority  on  governmenti 
affairs  in  Tennessee  and  tbt 
South  and  has  also  by-lined  a' 
tides  from  the  South  Pacific  as 
South  America.  He  has  coveres 
the  TVA  since  the  start  of  ® 
Norris  Dam. 

In  1940,  as  a  Nieman  Fello* 
he  studi^  the  economic  anc 
political  history  of  the  Souc 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley 

■ 

Paper  by  Taxi 

Winnipeg,  Can. — To  speed  uf 
the  few  complaints  receiver 
every  day,  the  Winnipeg  iij 
brine  has  made  arrangem^ 
with  a  taxi  comi»ny,  equipp« 
with  two-way  radio  cars,  to 
the  paper  to  the  missed  reaae 
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"'Dldn'f*  -Wort  a 


Our  young  friend  means  exacllv  that.  He  wasn’t  hurt  a 
bit.  And  what  ha|)|)i>ned  to  him  is  now  the  rule— not  the 
exception. 

For  today  dentists— as  well  as  plnsieians  and  surgeons— 
have  at  their  disposal  many  sale  and  ellective  pain  prexen- 
tives. 

These  merciful  preparations  fall  into  two  types,  analgesics 
xvhich  are  used  to  reduce  pain,  and  anesthetics  xvhich  are 
used  to  abolish  all  sensation. 

hichever  type  your  dentist  or  physician  decides  is  indi¬ 
cated,  you  can  know  that  his  methods  and  understanding  of 
pain  prevention  represent  almost  incredible  progress  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  They  are  a  far  erv  indeed  from  the  effort  of  Sir 
Humphry  Daw,  who  first  discovered  the  anesthetic  effects 
of  nitrous  oxide  back  in  IbUO— and  Faraday's  early  work 
with  ether  in  loHJ. 

The  people  of  I’nion  Carbide  |)roduce  many  synthetic  or¬ 


ganic  chemicals  needed  to  make  anesthetics  and  analgesics. 
Among  these  are  dietln lethanolamine  used  h\  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  manufacturers  as  an  intermediate  in  the  preparation  of 
novocaine  so  familiar  in  dental  practice  .  .  .  and  acetic  an¬ 
il)  dride  used  in  the  synthesis  of  aspirin  and  other  analgesics. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  materials  are  the  result  of 
T  CC’s  continuing  program  of  basic  and  applied  research- 
some  of  which  dates  back  well  over  fifty  years. 


FREE:  Let  M.t  xrrtfi  von  thpneu'  iltnstrnted  honklrt, 
ami  which  shtnc%  fntw  science 

ami  iminstry  use  V s  Alloys,  ('hernicnls.  dor- 
lums.  Cases  anti  Hlaslics,  Just  write  — 


Union  Carbide 

CAJiBOJY  COJRJ^O  RATIO  JV 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  |l|<^  NEW  YORK  17.  N .  Y. 


Trade-marked  Prmlucts  of  Divisiorts  and  I'nils  include 
PrEST-O-I.ITE  Acetylene  •  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  ClIEMICAI.S  •  I.INDE  Oxygen  •  PX'ROEAX  Gas 
Bakelite,  Krexe,  Vinvox,  and  ViXYMTE  Plastics  •  NATIONAL  Carltons  •  EvereaDV  Flashlights  and  Batteries 
Achesox  F.lectroiles  •  PrestoxE  and  TreK  Anti-Freezes  •  ElecTROMET  Alloys  and  Mcrals  •  HaYXES  Stei.LITE  Alloys 


in  U.  S.  A. 


Literally.  Millions  of  Americans  live  out  their  lives  in  places 
twice  as  high  as  the  Empire  State  Building’s  tip.  In  three  whole  states, 
there’s  not  a  single  spot  that’s  less  than  a  half  mile  up. 

Altitude,  like  other  geographic  facts,  makes  a  lot  of  difference 

in  the  way  people  live  and  what  they  buy.  Cake  recipes  that 

work  fine  in  New  York  fizzle  flat  on  their  pans  in  the 

rarer  air  of  Denver,  5,000  feet  higher  up.  Antifreeze  solutions 

that  satisfy  sea-level  motorists  are  something  else  again  in  markets 

where  water  boils  at  a  mere  198°,  as  in  7,000-foot-higli  Laramie,  Wyo. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  countless  ways  in  which  location  predetermines 
people’s  ways  of  living  and  buying— and  advertisers’  sales  opportunities. 

Facing  today’s  buyer's  market,  more  and  more  advertisers  are  basing  strategy 
on  local  facts,  assigning  a  bigger  share  of  their  selling  job  to  newspapers. 

For  newspapers,  like  no  other  medium,  give  you  maximum  coverage 
of  your  prospects  plus  complete  correlation  with  the  fact  that .  .  . 


All  Business  Is  Local 


”  *  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you 

make  your  advertising  more  productive.  Coll  or  write  us  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1/ 
or  240  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco  4.  Or  ask  for  your  copy  of  the  newly  revised  booklet,  "Services  Available  to  Advertisers. 


Sponsored  by  Scripps-Howord  Newspapers  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 


